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ADVERTISEMENT. 



THE reader will please to tak^ notice that 
nothing more than the substance of these Lectures^ 
has been committed to paper; and, perhaps, in 
some parts they are more concise thau could have 
been wished, as many of the illustrations, as well 
as some of the arguments, are omitted; but, as the 
principal object was to state the doctrine of uni- 
versal benevolence, as believed by the author, 
rather than to defend it, if they are only^^so explicit 
as to be fully understood, this object is gained: and 
the reader is referred to Dr. Lardner^s Letter con^- 
ceming the Logos, Dr. Priestley^s History of the 
Corruptions of Christianity, Dr. Taylor on Origi- 
nal Sin, &c. and also the writings of the Rev. Ho- 
sea Ballou, now of Boston, for a defence of the 
same. 

A few extracts have been made! from the above 
writings, whidi, it is believed, have enriched the 
Lectures, and which, it is hoped, will be the means 
of bringing those works more into notice, particu- 
larly in this place. 

Not being much accustomed to writing, and 
making no pretensions to erudition in literature, it 
is to be hoped that any deficiency either in style or 
composition will be charitably overlooked: the main 
object has been to write so as to be understood. 



* iv ADTERTI8BMENT. 



Such as these Lectures are, they are the result of 
a long, candid, and diligent search after truth;' and 
as such, they are humbly submitted to the candid 
investigation and impartial judgment of the Chris- 
tian world. 

THE AUTHOR. 

PhUaddphia, Jfw. 5th, 1818. 
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A SERIES OF LECTURES, &c. 



LECTURE I. 



And this is fife eternal, that they might know thee the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent — Jobs, xvii. 3. 

/ IN these Lectures, several things will be taken for 
granted : !• that there is one Grod, who is the only pro- 
per object of supi'eme worship and adoration ; and, 2. 
that Crod has not only revealed himself to his creatures 
tl) rough the medium of the great volume of nature, which 
is open to the inspection of all, but also through the me^ 
dium of his son Jesus Christ, who is the brightness of 
his Father's glory, and the express image of , his moral 
character. For, notwithstanding these are proper sub- 
jects of discussion, and would not be refused on a proper 
occasion, yet they are foreign from our present purpose; 
and the discussion of them seems less necessary, since^ 
as it must be admitted, " the invisible things of him (i. e, 
of God) from the creation of the world are clearly seen, 
being understood by the things that are made, even his 
eternal pow;er and Deity :'' so, as it should seem, npne 
but the fool can have the audacity to say in his heart, 
** theiiB is no God !*' The discussipn of these subjects 
is also rendered unnecessary, in all Christian assemblies, 
by the consideration, that Christians of every sect and 
denomination admit the truth of divine revelation; *< the 
record which God has given of his Son.'* Hence it is 
useless to take up time to prove that which will be ad- 
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6 XBCTURB I. 

mitted by all, or, at least, by all with whom at present 
we have any concern. ^ 

When we appeal to the holy scriptures, therefore, in 
support of any fact, unless it can be shown that the par- 
ticular passage is either spurious, or else erroneously 
translated, it will be taken for granted that the evi- 
dence is conclusive. , 

It will be our business this evening to urge, not only the 
importance of the subject, but the necessity of attending 
to the same ; and therefore this lecture will be designed 
merely as an introduction ; and as such, it is thought 
the text is peculiarly appropriate. Ji^tid this is life eter- 
nal, to know thee the only true God, (mi: Jesus Christy 
whom thou hast sent. ■ ^ . 

• How gi*eat, how iihp(trtant the subject! Was there 
ever one of equal magnitude proposed to the considera- 
tion of man ? All other subjects, all other attainments, 
sink into nothing, when brought in competition with eter* 
nal life. For however valuable other attainments may 
be, in themselves considered, yet their use to us is but 
of short duration ^ and the time is approaching when 
they will cease to afford us consolation. Let us learn 
then to use the things of the world as not abusing them, 
knowing that the world and the fashions thereof are 
passing away. Andwhen the things of time and sense 
fail us, what an aching void would be left in each of our 
souls, could we hot lay hold on something more sublin^e, 
and more permanent ! Eternal life is the cordial which 
we need ; it is the healing and sovereign balni for all our 
woes. 

If any thing be due, by way of gratitude or respect, to 
men of learning and science, who have spent their day» 
in the discovery of the usefiil arts, in unfolding the riches 
of nature, by which the state of man is meliorated, and 
society improved, what shall we say of Him through 
\diom life and immortality are brdught to light ? who un- 
folded, not the treasures of earth, but the riches of hea- 
ven ? whose kingdom was not of this world ? who made 
manifest the glorious purposes of the Deity in the recon- 
cSiation and restitation of all things ? who not only 



To know God is eternal Life. 7 

taught the infinitude of God's love to man, hut gave full 
proof of the doctrine in praying for his murderous ene- 
mies while in the agonies of death ? who thus set the glo- 
rious example of universal benevolence ? 'He was suin^ly 
no less than the " power of God and the wisdom of 
God/' SU9 manifested in human nature. What shall we say 
of his disciples and followers, who not only maintained 
his doctrine at the ri$k of their lives, but defended it 
even in the hour of death? Can we suppose that 
such ardour, and such faithfulness, when they could not 
have promised themselves any thing of a worldly nature 
as a reward, >yas the effect of any thing short of the 
knowledge of tlie truth I > 

Our tpxt implies that, not only a knowledge of God, 
but also, that a knowledge of Jesus Christ, whom he hath 
sent, is necessary to eternal life ; or, at least, whether 
life eternal can be communicated in any other way or not, 
the text assur^ us that this knowledge is eternal life. 
The ancient philosophers of Egypt, of Greece, and of 
Rome, had all the means, except that which is revealed 
in the holy scriptures, of knowing God : yet how desti- 
tute were they of eternal life ! So far from enjoying it 
at all, they were << alienated from the life of God, through 
the ignorance there was in them;" and all their ideas of 
a future state of existence were confused, dark, and ob- 
scure. FUIed with superstition, their religious rites 
were too obscene to be even so much as named among 
Christians. 

The Jews, also, notwithstanding the oracles of God 
were committed to them, yet as the true light was re- 
vealed to them but in part only, and thatf through the 
medium of types and shadows, which oft^n were mista- 
ken, and with which they , had mingled their vain tradi- 
tions, (their leaders^ also^ teaching for doctrine the com- 
mandments of m^Q,) had but very little knowledge of eter- 
nal life. And as they rejected their own Messiah, even Je- 
sus Christ, whom God hath sent, so this blindness in part 
has happened unto tliem ; and, even to this day, they are by 
no means in the enjoyment of that life which is eternal. 

It is evident^ aisO|^.that even tite Christian, while he 



8 LECTUBE I. 

tabernacles in mortality, enjoys this life, i. e. etei 
only by faith and hope ; for " we walk by faith 
by sight •/' and, again, " we hope for that whici 
not, for wliat a man seeth, why d0th he yet hop 
but if we hope for that which we see not, then 
patience wait for it/' The nature of that life, th 
which we enjoy, which we believe to be eternal, 
wholly on the correctness or incorrectness of ou 
ledge of God, and of Jesus Christ, whom he hi 
If we can imagine a principle in God, or in Jesus 
whom he hath sent, incompatible with infinite an 
love to the chief of sinners, then we can suppose 
are in the enjoyment of eternal life, although (on 
of their not being so good in our estimation as ou 
we have no love for a great part of the human r 
WT have discovered a justice in God, or in the law 
wliich requii'es ian unmerciful punishment of an^ 
creatures, then, although we may know that we 
very unmercifully towards some of our fellow 
yet we may at the same time vainly imagine we ai 
them gmd justice ! And on this ground, no 
(or at l64Bt it is most charitable to suppose so,] 
cruel and horrid persecuti(ms on account of religi 
been, some how or other, justified in the breasts < 
who were the authors or instigators of those eno 
Admitting these observations correct, you will see 
portance of our subject, if it be notliitig more 
save the religimis world from a spirit of persecm 
say religious world, because ttiose who make no 
sions to religion wUl seldom persecute others fc 
religious. But he who is brought to know Go 
that God who is love, and that Curist who is 1 
of the world, will view all mankind, however great 
theii^ enH)rs, as children of one common Parent, i 
as brothers and sisters of the same common 
knowing that God made of one blood all nations 
on all the face of the earth ; hence, if he says h 
Grod, whUe he hateth his brother, he must know 
** is a liar, and the truth is not in him ; for if he 1 
his brother whom he hath seen^ how can h^ lo 
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^iff wBom he hath not seen?*' Let it not be supjiosed that 
this knowledge is too high for man, and therefore he can- 
not attain unto it. For " this is the recoitl, that God 
hath given unto us eternal life, and this life is in his Son." 
Let us take heed therefore that we do not make Gt)d a 
liaTj by not believing the record which he has given of 
his Son. But, unless it w^ere a truth that God has given 
unto us eternal life, we never could make God a liar by 
Bot believing it, because the belief in any thing whatever 
never makes the thing believed any more true than it was 
before it is believed ; and unless it be a truth that God has 
given us eternal life in Christ, the Son of God, previous to 
OOP believing it, were we to believe it, we should believe a 
/ falsehood. But, permit me to ask, how can any one make 
' God a liar by not believing that which is not true ? The 
supposition involves an absurdity. No creature can be 
called upon by the God of truth to believe that which is 
Bot true in itself, or at least made so by the. Deity, pre=* 
vioHB to any one'sbeing called upon to believe it. Hence, 
dl the Christian virtues must be considered the effect of 
the knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus, and not the 
cause of that truth which they, by the grace of God, have 
been brought to know. To the want of making these 
\ proper distiBctions may be imputed some of the greatest 
errors in modern divinity. A few of which may be here 
^ntioned. 

Young people, instead of being taught to know and 
uiulerstmd the great interest they have in Christ, i. e. in 
the truth brought to light by Christ, by his life, his mi- 
nistry, his miracles, his death, his resurrection and 
• ascension into ^ory, are taught to seek to obtain an in- 
terest in Christ, &c. which implies that they have now 
no interest in him, and if they obtain one, it will be by 
their own exertions. And at the same time, and perhaps 
in the same discourse, they* are told that they can do no- 
thing of themselves, and if they ever have an interest in 
Christ, it will be all by the grace of God, without any 
works of their own ! and then, to close by way of ex- 
hortation, they are called upon to be sure that they get 
an interest in Christ; not to give sleep to their eyes, or 
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10 LECfUBE I. 

slumber to their eyelids, till this work is tfone 5 for, if j| 
they should die without it, they must be eternally mise- 
rable ! ! j 

Such preacliing, while /it affords no peace, comfort, or 
consolation, to an honest sincere inquirer after truth, is 
calculated only to make hypocrites, or else drive people 
into despJEkir. 

^ Does not every child of God, who believes in the his- 
torical account of Jesus, know, that all which could have 
been or ever wUl be effected by his life;, death, and resur- V 
rection, is as certain now as it ttver will be ? that every | 
thing depending on his death, &c. is as certain as it is | 
that his death, kc. took place ? Yes : but then he is I 
told, that if he will believe in Christ, the Holy Ghost will i 
apply the merits of his death, &c, to him, i, e, the sinners 
as an individual. But, it may be asked, what do they 
mean by the merits of Christ, unless it be the truth 
brought to light by his divine mission ? And does not 
every sinner who is capable of exercising one spark of | 
reason or common sense know, that this truth, whatevei* 1 
it is, does now apply to him as an individual, or else it j 
does not^ and if it do not, is it the office of the Holy < 
Ghost to make something apply which does not apply ? 
This would be like applying a garment to a man which 
by no means fits him ! .Or is it the work of the Holy '\ 
Ghost to alter this garment until it will fit the sinner, al- I 
though it now does not ? No, this would not be ortho- 
dox ; for he is not the author^ but is only to apply the 
truth, or righteousness, or whatever is to be applied, to 
the believer : and how that can be applied which has no 
application in truth, I cannot even imagine/ But if Christ^ 

^ have power over all fl^sh, as mentioned in the verse pre- 
ceding our text, then the difficulty is. solved at once. Un- 

i less the truth will now apply to the sinner, the sinner 
must be made to conform to the truth. Hence his pride 
must be humbled, his obstinacy removed, and his sin 
taken away; for all. these stand opposed to that eternal 
life which Jesus has power to give. For "he that hateth 
his brother is in darkness ;^\ which darkmss is synony- 
mous with moral death : and again, " be that hateth his 
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brotlier is a murderer, and ye know that no murderer 
hath eternal life abiding in hiin/' 

This shows the necessity of Christ^s having power 
over aJl flesh, in order to give them eternal life. For un- 
less Christ has jiower over the sinner, he cannot give 
him etenial life, unless the sinner is pleased to receive 
it; but if he has power over him, then he can make the 
sinner willing in the day of his power.* 

Our text also, implies, that ignorance of God, and of 
Jesus Christ, whom he hath sent^ is a state of death. 
Hence an apostle has said, speaking of tlie gentiles, or 
unbelievers, they are "alienated from the life of God, 
through the ignorance that is in them." Now, can we' 
suppose that this ignorance will eternally remain? I 
think not. I anticipate the glorious time when the vail 
wliich now hangs between all moral nature and eternal 
truth shall be removed. For God will ** destroy the face 
of the covering' and the vail that is spread over all na- 
tions.'' Then shall all know him from the greatest even 
unto the leasts and then he will ** forgive their iniquity, 
and remember their sin no more.'' 

He who by faith and hope; or by the knowledge of God 

through Jesus Christ, is in the enjoyment of eternal life, 

is not only delivered from the glootny idea of aimihila- 

tion or nonexistence, but he is also saved from the still 

QK)re corroding and heart-chilling idea of never ceasing 

misery. However remote the period, he anticipates at 

I once the eternal enjoymeht of a happy immortality. 

y What a rich treasure, then, l^is knowledge affords the 

'believing heart ! All the riches of earth and time, all the 

honours wliich men can bestow, or all the pleasures 

the World can give, are not to be compared with that 

knowledge which is life eternal. This knowled^ is 

suited to every age, to every ^ircunistance and condition 

in life. The rich need it to teach them how to use their 

riches | the poor, how to support their poverty. It is 

needful to the learned, to prevent their being puffed up 

• Scripture references have not been ^ven here, as it is probable 
fbe«e same passages wiU occur again in the body of the work. 
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12 LECTURE I. ' 

witli knowledge ; and to the ignorant, as a substitute for 
learning. It sweetens every enjoyment of life ; it so- 
laces every ajBliction. It saves us alike from being elated 
with prosperity, or from being dejected in adversity. It 
teaches us how to live ; it equally prepares us for death. It 
is a present help in every time of need. In youth, it teaches 
how to pursue the paths of virtue, in which alone there is 
peace. In middle age, it expands the soul with liberal 
benevolence and diffusive cliarity, which are so essential 
to the happiness and well being of society, teaching how 
to set good examples in the world, and especially before 
children, bringing them up in the nurture and admoni- 
tion (jf the Lord. It is the sweetest companion of hu- 
man life : while, witliout it, the thoughts of death, me- 
thinks, must be almost insupportable. But to the aged and 
infirm, when they know that their sun of life is fast has- 
tening downwards in the west, and that in a short time 
they must bid adieu to the world and all the things of 
time and sens^, how comfoiling it must be to know they 
have <^ a building of Grod, a house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens !'* And such knowledge is evi- 
dently contained in the scriptures, which testify of Him 
who is ** tlie way, the truth, and the life.V 

This glorious truth, as astonishing as it may seem, is 
what mankind are prone either to disbelieve, er else to 
disregard. To some, it is too good to be true! To 
others, its truth does not meet their 'selfish dispositions ; 
and by such, therefore, it is disregarded. While there 
are many, who are yet, from various causes, totally ig; 
norant of it, who, it may be presumed, on proper evi- 
dence, would hail it with gratitude. But the number 
who as yet receive the truth in the love of it are compa- 
ratively few ; though, we have reason to bless God, that 
number is fast increasing. .. 

What I have proposed, therefore, in these lectures, is 
to set forth that plan of grace and unbounded benevo- 
lence, which, as I humbly conceive, is revealed and 
clearly made manifest in the scriptures of divine truth. 
In doing which, I shall speak with all due deference to 
the opinions of others ; not differing from any one merely, 
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for the sake of differing, but only where I have found 
sufficient reasons to satisfy my own mind in so doing. 
But, notwithstanding I may find myself under the neces- 
sity of proceeding in a different channel from some who 
stand very high in the Christian world, and, what is more, 
to differ in some respects from the opinions of those who 
agree with me in my general sentiment, it shall ever be 
ray aim to treat all men with that respect which is due to 
the gentleman and the Christian. But, let it be remenfi- 
bered, that we must all stand or fall to our own Master ; 
and all that 1 ask, either of friends or enemies, on ac- 
count of my sentiments, is, not to judge, censure, or con- 
demiT another man^s servant ; for << to his own master 
hestandeth or falleth.** 

I shall proceed, after tliis introduction, in the follow- 
ing manner, viz. 

II. Speak of the nature and character of God, the re- 
lation in which he stands to his rational offspring, his 
design in the creation of moral intelligences, and the im- 
mutabUity of his purposes. 

III. The creation of man ; his original state and 
'Standing ; his natural and moral faculties ; together with 

his sin and disobedience. 

IV. Of sin ; its nature and its consequences ; toge« 
ther with the denunciations of God against his creatures ; 
all of which must be carried into effect. 

V. Of salvation. Show in what it consists, and by 
whom effected. The vulgar notion of satisfying an in- 
finite dissatisfaction refuted, and the doctrine of i^econ- 
ciliation explained. 

VI. Of the Mediator between Gk)d and men, the man 
Christ Jesus, who gave himself a ransom for all, to be 
testified in due time. ^ 

VII. The deliverance of the creature (which was 
made subject to vanity, not willingly, but by reason of 
him who subjected the same in hope) from the bondage 
of corruption into the glorious^-liberty of the children of 
God. 

YUI. Objections to this glorious deliverance answer- 

B 
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14 IiECTURK I, 

ed ; by which the ciiiel and unmerciful doctiine of ewct- 
less misery will be completely i-eftited, and shown to be 
not a docfrine of divine revelation.* 

The above will constitute the series of lectures which 
I have proposed to deliver (if God jiermit) in this place ; 
and to M'hich the candid and serious attention of all sincere 
inquirers after truth are respectfully invited. 

It is presumed that no one will object to the importance 
which, in this discourse, thus far, has been attached to 
our subject; nor to the consequences resulting from a 
knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus, to a certain clasH 
of i>eople ; viz. to those whom they are pleased to call 
i*eal and true believers, or, in other words, to the elecL 
But if such be the happy consequences to all who are 
braught to the knowledge of the truth, or to such a de- - 
gree of knowledge as firmly to believe in that truth 
which maketh free indeed, then even on this hypothesis it 
shows the importance of bringing all men, if possible, to 
know Him, whom to know is eternal life. However, it 
will be one object of these lectures to prove, that what is 
properly called salvation is equally sure to aU, whether 
they now know it or not, whether they now believe it or 
not ; because the thing to he known, or to be believed in, 
exists in the immutable purposes of Grod, with Whom 
there is no variableness nor even shadow of turning. 

It is possible that some may be startled at ttie above 
idea, and feel disposed to attend no further ; concluding, , 
that if this doctrine be true, it is no matter how men 
liA^e ; all is eij|uaHy well, let us live as we. list ! But, stop, 

■ ■ , - ■' 

* Perhaps some may object to the h^rsh expression', cruel and hu" 
merciful doctrine qf endless misery / but I think they ought to be sa- 
tisfied with it, unless they ai'e able to point out some mercy in such 
eternal tormenisy And if there be no mercy in such punishment, 
then it is unmerciful; and if unmerciful, it is cruel/ for if it be not 
cruel to inflict an unmerciful punHshmenty I wish some one would point 
out to me in what cruelty consists. ' Human ^vernments, I admits 
sometimes infli«t unmercifbl punishments, without desig^ng to be . 
cruel (though of this Idoi^bt its expediency) j but if it were equaUy 
in their power to make a g^9iod citizen of the culprit, would they not 

Tefer a merciAil punishmei^t that should produce the desired ef- 

"*.t i 80 that they could consistently grant a pardon ? 
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my friend, not so hasty ! Do you not believe in the cer- 
tainty of the salvation of the elect 9 U e. whatever may 
be your views of the doctrine of election, whether they 
ai-e elected through sanctification and belief of the truth, 
or whether they were elected from the foundation of the 
world, is there not slu elect whose salvation is sure ? O 
yes, there can be no doubt of this. And will you say 
from hence, it is no matter what the elect do, since they 
will certainly be saved ? • On what does the salvation of 
the elect depend ? On their being elected ? or on tlieir be- 
ing saved ? If on their being saved, then it is necessary 
to save them, notwithstanding their being elected ; but 
if their salvation depends wholly on their being elected, 
then only let us be sure of our election, and all is well ; it 
^ it is no matter whether we be saved or not ! ! ! 

My friendly hearers, do you like this mode of reason- 
ing ? No, I am sure you cannot. Then, remember, it is 
no better when applied to the whole world, than it is 
when applied only to the elect. 

Had it not been the purpose of God to save aU men, I 
cannot see why, by his grace, Christ tasted death for 
every rnan, ov that the gospel should be preached to 
every creature* But if this be the purpose of God, viz. 
to save aD men, will any one say that the means of salva- 
tion, or salvation itself, are less necessary on that ac- 
count? 
^ The salvation of w&ich the scriptures speak, which 
^ will be shown moi'ie fully in the course of these lectures, 
is not a salvation m, but a salvation from sin. ** Thou 
shalt call his name Jesus, for he shall save his people 
from their sins.*' Yes, says one, but it is his people 
whom he will save. I admit it j and do not contend that 
he will save any but his people. But who are his peo- 
ple ? " He came to his own, but his own received him 
not.'' Yet will he not save them ? Yes. ** Out of Sion 
shall come. the deliverer, and turn away ungodliness from 
Jacob, and so all Israel shall be saved." Again : Who 
are his people ? Answer : The heaLthern are given bim 
for his inheritance, and the uttermost paHs of the earth 
for his possession : for " the Father loveth the Son, and 
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hath given all things into his hands :" and again : ^^ he 
^hath given him power over all flesh that he should give 
eternal life to as many as he hath given liim ; and this is 
life eternal, to know thee,'* &c, God says, by the mouth 
of his prophet, *< All souls are mine ; as tlie soul of the 
ftither, so also the soul of the son is mine." If, there- 
fore, the souls of all originally belonged to God, he could 
dispose of them as he saw fit. He hath given them to 
his Son ; and in every sense in which they may be said 
to belong to Christ, in no such sense do they belong to 
the adversary, the devil ; and in every sense in which 
men may be said to be the chil^lren of the devil, in no 
such sense are they the children of God. 

Now, in what sense, and in how many senses, are man« 
kind the property or inheritance of Christ ? Answer : 
In three senses, at least* 1. By creation. " All things 
were created ^Lccvth xa) tU «»t«» through him and to him, or 
by him ami for him.^^ (Col. i. 16.) 2. By purchase. 
*< He ^ve himself a ransom for all.'* (1 Tim. ii. 6.) 3. 
By heirship. « Gk)d hath in these last days spoken unto 
us by his Son, whom he hath appointed heir of all things.'' 
(Heb. i. 1, 2.) This threefold cord will not be easily 
broken. 

Now, in no such sense is any one a child of the devil. 
None were created either by or for him ; he has pur- 
chased none ; he is heir to none. Hence, if he has ob- 
tained any, it is only by fraud and deception. In what 
sens^ then are they his ? Answer : ** His servants ye 
are to whom you yield yourselves servants to obey.'* 
Mankind, being deceived, have become servants of sin 
and Satan ; and inasmuch as they are so, in.no such sense 
are they the servants of Christ. To the Jews it was said 
by one who knew very well their character, ** ye are of 
your father the devil, and his woriks ye will do." But in 
what sense were they of him ? Answer : In character 
only. For he was a murderer from the beginning, and 
abode not in the truth. And they were murderers ; or 
else they would not have crucified the Lord of glory. 
They denied the Holy One, and the Just, and desired a 
murderer to be delivered unto them. Thus, in character, 
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they were children of the devil, at the same time that, in 
reality, they were children of God, In this sense they 
were lost : as Grod says, <* my people have become lost 
sheep, their shephertb have caused tliem to go astray ; 
they have driven them from mountain to hill, till they 
have forgotten their resting place." And to redeem 
mankind from this lost state, andi;o bring them to be, 
characteristically, as well as in reality, the children of 
Gt)d, is the great object of salvation. But, to be chil- 
dren in this sense, Christ taught his disciples, that they 
must Jove their enemies, &c. For why ? ** That ye 
may be children of your Father which is in heaven." 
Whom does Christ mean by " our Father which art m 
heaven?" Does he not mean God? Most assuredly. 
Well, if God be our Father, are we not his children al- 
ready? Yes: but Christ was teaching his disciples 
how to become the children of Gt)d in character; which 
they were not, until tliey possessed this heavenly princi- 
ple of universal benevolence. " For he maketh his sun 
t» rise on the evil and on the godd, and sendeth rain 
on the just and on the unjust." Therefore, to be 
his children in character, without which no one can be 
happy, we ranst love our enemies, bless them who curse 
us, and do good unto them who despitefully use us and 
f persecute us. 

Thus I have endeavoured to set forth, in as plain a 
Baanner as I could, the object of the proposed lectures ; 
and the candid attention which has been given thus far 
(for which you have my grateful acknowl^gments) 
shows the interest you have taken in the importance of 
the subject. 

Nothing will be attempted, especially in what is com- 
mitted to writing, by way of eloquence or oratory ; for 
I can truly say, iii the language of the apostle, ^* I had 
rather speak five words with the understanding, bo that 
by my voice I might teach others also, than ten thousand 
words in an unknown tongue." And this is too often 
the case, when a speaker soars into the region^ of fancy, 
in order 4» bring forth something to please the ears of hia 
hearers. 

B a 
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To comiminicate truth to the understanding is my only 
object ; and for the sake of this I shall take the liberty 
to use <* great plainness of speech/^ And that these 
lectures may be blessed to the instruction of many be- 
yond the sound of my voice, they are now committed to 
pjBiper. 
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LECTURE II. 

God is love. — 1 John, iv. 8. 

WHAT I have designed this evening is to speak of 
the liature and character of God ; his relation to, his ra- 
tional offspring ; his design in creating moral inteili- 
gencea; and the immutability of his puq>0vses. 

When we speak of the nature of the Deity, our words 
should be few, and fitly chosen. For none by searching 
can find out God to perfection. ,We know him only through 
the medium of his works and through the medium of his 
word. We have no conception of his essence; and as to 
his nature^ whatever it is, one truth seems to be obvious ; 
i. e. his nature' is one, and indivisible. But few of the 
inspired writers have spoken of the natui*e of God ; and 
no other has expressed it in so few words as the beloved 
disciple John, the author of our text. God is love. An- 
other ^postle has said, ** Our God is a consuming fire.'^ 
But, in order to reconcile tliese two apostles with each 
other, without allowing- a contradiction, (which we shall 
hj no means admit,) we mu^t construe the fire, by which 
God consumes, ta be the fire of divine love. On this hy- 
poljiesis, there is no contradiction at all ; but it teaches 
us at once the nature of those objects which this fire will 
consume ; to wit, that which is opposed to divine love. 

If Gk)d be love, all his attributes flow from this hea- 
venly and divine principle j wisdom and power, justice 
and mercy, are only different modifications, or manifesta- 
tions, of that divine nature which is love. 

On this ground, therefore, we may fix upon certain 
datUf from which we never need to swerve in all our 
searches and researches after divine truth. For when 
we hare discovered the rudiments or first principles of 
any science, we know that every thing in that paii;icular 
art or science is built upon them, and that nothing con- 
tvary to t|em can be true. As, for msUsiCfc^ \^>Siw ^^ 
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schoolboy in mathematics has learned fully to nndei*stand 
that two and two make fmir^ he knows it as well as bis 
teacher, or the greatest mathematician ; and in all his 
study afterwards, he will never find any thing which 
contradicts it ; and of course he never could be per- 
suaded or convinced that those two members added make 
siX9 or that they do not make but three. And these ob-* 
servations will apply with the same and equal force in 
theology, as tliey do in mathematics. 

When the child of God is brought to understand that 
God is love, he knows it as well as the greatest divine; 
and in all his study in divinity afterwards, he never will 
find any thing but falsehood that contradicts it; neither 
will he be persuaded to believe that God is hatred^ or that 
he is any tiling inconsistent with infinite and divine love* 
And, furthermore, until he can be convinced that he is 
erroneous in this his first principle, although he may find 
many passages of scripture which he does not fully un- 
derstand, yet he knows very well what they do naf mean J 
viz. they do not mean any thing inconsistent or incom- 
patible witli this proposition, Oodis lave. Yea, he would 
sooner be convinced that the scripture itself is not true^ 
or that, some how or other, there is a mistake about it, 
than he could give up his first principle : which, while 
he hath a thus saith the Lord for its support, he can* 
not do. 

On this ground, therefore^ we shall stand; believing 
all which can be justly inferred from our text is eternal 
and immutable truth. We stand as it were upon an ocean^ 
with neither shore or bound. Our limited sight can only 
see so as to comprehend a small portion ; yet, as far ai$ 
the eye can extend, we ^ee it to be the same ; and we be- 
lieve it to have no bounds : what is it then ? A globe of 
ismter ! And even this similitude gives us but a faint 
conception of the Deity ; because this globe is limited by 
its surface ; whereas, God has no limits. Wherever he 
exists, therefore, (and thei'e is no place where he is not,) 
he exists a Ood of iovB. 

Just so sure, therefore, as God is the Grod of the uni- 
verse, he is love to the universe : and just so aui^e as he 
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a the God of any individual ci*eaturc which belongs to 

he universe, he is love to that individual. For if God 

>e love to human natui^e, collectively, he is love to each 

individual which composes human natui^e. Because the 

whole of every thing is made up by a collection of all its 

parts ; and unless God be love to the individuals, in their 

individual capacity, he is not love to the whole ; because 

the whole embraces each individual. Of course, were it 

possible fop God to cease to be love to any individual of 

the human race, that moment he did so, he would cease 

to be God to that individual; for God is love. If God 

loves a creature whom he has made for one moment, ho 

loves that creature as long as it exists, let it be ever so 

long, as well as every moment of its existence ; for God, 

every moment, is love. And if Grod has made beings 

who will exist eternally, God will love them eternally ; 

for 6o4 is eternal, and God is love; or, God eternally is 

All tlie above' propositions appear to be self-evident, 
and grow out of the very nature of the Deity. Of cjjurse, 
they need uo proof. For the mind assents to them as soon 
as tliey are stated : for it seems a moral impossibility 
that one of them should be false. How is it possible to 
maintain the contrary ? We might as well undertake td 
maintain that God can cease to exist, or that he can cease 
to be what he is — ^i.ove ! 

God is also unchangeable. << I am the Lord, I change 
not," is the divine testimony. Of course, if there be a 
being in the universe whom God does not at this moment, 
or will not at any future period, love, it is_ obvious God 
never did love that being. But, on the contrary, if God 
loved man when he created him, he loved him with a per- 
fect knowledge of all that he was, and all that he ever 
Would be. For all events must have been ever present 
^thhim who knoweth all things. Why not, then, look 
^pon tliem with the same affection ? or with the same in- 
dignation ? They surely must have been thus viewed by 
the Deity. And, then^fore, what he loves, he always 
loves ; and what he hates, he always hated. But, it may 
^ asked, how can j»ove exercise a spirit of hatred 
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towai'ds any thing whatever? Answer: Hatred is only 
a want (or the absence) -o/" love ; and love itself cannot 
love any thing opposite to its own natm*e, for this would 
be acting contrary to itself; and this want or absence o^ 
love is termed hatred; the same as the want op absence 
of light is termed darkness, or the absence of heat is 
termed coUL Sin, thei-efore, being opposed to the nature 
of God, he cannot love it, or behold it with the least al- 
lowance as an ultimate object, for this very reason, be- 
cause he loves the sinner. And if he love the sinner, he 
biust disapprove or hate whatever would, if perpetuated, 
essentially injure the object of his love. But it may be 
still asked, if God cannot love sin, or behold it with the 
least allowance, why does he suffer it to exist at all ? why 
did he not prevent it altogether, as it was undoubtedly in 
his power ? This will be more fully aiiswei-ed when we 
come to treat upon sin. Suffice it to say, for the present, 
*^ Gk)d meant it unto good ;" and if sin can be overruled 
for good, then it wa3 suffered, not for its own sake, but 
for the sake of the good which is brought about in the 
infinitude of the wisdom of the Deity, who superintends 
and governs all events' ; so that hot even a sparrow falls 
to the ground without his notice and permission* But it 
will be seen at once, that this hypothesis limits sin, both 
as to its nature and its consequences, otherwise no good 
could come of it. For how can God bring good out of 
an infinite evil, when he is no more than infinite himself? 
If sin and holiness are both infinite, both have existed 
from eternity, and both will exist to eternity ; which is 
ihe old Manichean error of two eternal principles, good 
and evil. 

2. Under this article, 'God is love, it will be proper, as 
I have pi-oposed, to speak of the relation which exists be- 
tween God and his rational offspring. 

It must be obvious to every one who is capable of ex- 
ercising any reason at all, that there is the same natural 
relation existing between God and all animated nature, 
man not excepted ; and in this sense, as the wise man has 
expressed it, " a man has no pre-eminence above a 
beast — ^yea, they have all one bi*eath — ^all are of the dust. 
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ami all turn to dust again." (Eccl. iii. 18 — £0.) But it 
is no less true that there is a moral i*elation existing be- 
tween God and hi^ offspring man ; as St. Paul, appealing 
to the Grecian pi.ets, has said, " We are also his off- 
sprmg/' For unless there is a moral relation between 
God and man, how could man be subject to a moral law, 
an J more than other animals? The moral faculties 
given to man prove this moral relation ; and it is the on- 
ly principle on which man can be considered accountable 
to his Maker. Where there is no moral capacity, thei'e 
is no moral accountability ; and every man is account- 
able to his Maker exactly in proportion to the degrees of 

I capacity which he hath given him to understand his mo- 
rallaw. But it is the height of absurdity to suppose 
that he who has but one degree of capacity to Understand 
a^ivine or moral law, is equally accountable as the man 
who has ten degrees or more. 

it will be seen, however, at once, that this limits the 
accountabUity of man ; and Jf his accountability be li- 
mited, his criminajity is limited, of course. But this 
subject will be more fully explained when we come to 
treat of sin. 

If there be a moral relation between God and his off- 
spring man, it is evident that this relation, in its nature, 
is exactly the same to each individual of the human race, 
notwithstanding the different degrees of capacity which 

)t may have been implanted in their moral nature. The 
father stands in the same relation to all his children, 

; notwithstanding their different dispositions, or different 

F degrees of capacity. As the relation does not depend at 
all on the capacity of the children, so different degrees 
of capacity, or even a total want of capacity, does not 
alter the relation. 

1 This relation is immutable, and coexistent with the ex- 
;ist€nce of the parties. If a child revolts from its parent, 

f or the parent abandons the child, it does not destroy the 
relation. And it is on the principle of this relation, and 
tUs relation alone, that an obligation can be maintained 
on the part of the child, or a right to govern on the part 
of the parent. Hence, if a parent be under the least 
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obligation to a child, in consequence of having been the 
means of bringing it into the world, that obligation must 
continue as long as tlie child is dependant, and the parent 
is able to provide for its support. This obligation can- 
not be destroyed by the conduct of the cliild, let that be 
as it may ; for, the obligation having existed previous to 
the child's having done either good or evil, the obligation 
cannot be either increased or diminished by the conduct 
of the child ; and to argue otherwise would strike at the 
i-oot of all civil society. It will be seen tliat I am not 
arguing on the principle of merit ; but aqi speaking of 
that obligation which grows out of the common law of 
our moral nature, and the relation which exists^ between 
pai'ents and children. The argument, therefore, \sill 
hold equally good, and infinitely m<ore forcible, when ap- 
plied to the nature of the Deity, and the relation whMi 
exists, and ever will exist, between him and hi§ rational 
offspring. 

" If ye are without chastisement, whereof all are par- 
takers,'' saith an apostle, *< then ye are bastards and not 
sons." This shows that the apostle considered the rela- 
tion between God and all mankind the same | for if any 
are not his children in a moral sense, (God forgive the 
inquiry,) on what principle, or by what right, does he 
chastise them ? 

When we see a person correcting a child, what do we 
naturally infer from it ? Answer: 1. That the person 
correcting is the parent, master, or guardian of the 
child : and, 2. that the correction is designed for tlie 
gpod of the child. And if we should be justified in mak- 
ing any other conclusion, we should certainly consider 
tlie correction not as disciplinary chastisemeid, but as 
abuse ; and that there was something very wrong in the 
person correcting. ** He that spareth the rod," saith 
Solomon, ** hateth his son." Hence, a man may use tlie 
rod of correction, and yet love his son whom he cori*ect- 
eth. A correction in love, however, is not unmerciful* 

On this principle we may see that justice and mercy 
are not two opposite attributes of the Deity, as has been 
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<oo often imagined; and lience it haa been concluded 
that, 

** A God all niOTcy is a God unjust." . 

YOUKO. 

But if justice and mercy be opposite to each other in 
their nature, neither of them can be infinite ; and al- 
though this will not be admitted, in so many words, yet 
conclusions have been drawn which amount to about tlie 
same thing. For it has been Supposed that, just so far 
as mercy is displayed, justice is dispensed with, (at least, 
as it respec:ts the creature,) and just so far as justice is 
executed mercy gives up its claim. I am well aware that 
it has been attempted to be shown that, with respect to 
the objects of mercy, justice is satisfied in another ; but 
the futility of this will appear when we consider tlie im- 
mutability of justice. How is justice satisfied ? or how 
could it have been satisfied, with that which it did not 
require ? or how could it give up what it did pequii*e, and 
yet be satisfied ? 

All this difficulty will be solved, by only supjjosing that 
justice does not require an unmerciful punishment; and 
that mercy will not oppose a just punishment. For a 
punishment, to be just, must liave in view for its object 
some good, and a good too, which overbalances the evil ; 
hence, (unless it be inflicted frcm the law of necessity, 
which will not apply to the Deity,) the punishment must 
embi-ace the good of the individual punished, or else it 
does not embrace the good of the whole ; because the 
good of the whole (of any thing whatever) includes the 
good of each individual of all the particulars which com- 
pose that very whole. ^ 

Now the question is, does mercy ever oppose such a 
punishment ? Certainly not. For if it did, mercy it- 
self would oppose the good of the creature ! Is it so ? 
says the hearer, let me look at the statement again. If 
mercy oppose a punishment designed for the good of the 
sinner, then, inasmuch as it does so, mercy opposes the 
good of the sinner. It is so ! Nothing can be more 
plain ! O then, God forbid, that we should have such 
dishonourable thoughts of mercy ! that darling attribute 

c 
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of heaven ! No, this cannot be, mercy must ever be the 
sinner's best friend. Ah ! my dear sir, I am glad to see 
you have such honourable views of mercy ; but permit me 
to inform you, my worthy friend, that it is only a mista- 
ken notion of divine justice, which has led men to sup- 
pose that the justice of God any more opposed the salva* 
tion of sinners than his mercy. It is not justice^ but it is 
cruelty 9 that would inflict an unmerciful punishment! 
And that tenderness, which sometimes exists in earthly 
parents, which would withhold a just punishment, is not 
mercyf but it is weakness I Thus, on this ground, we 
shall see justice and mercy meet together, righteous- 
ness and peace embrace each other, in the salvation of 
man. 

It is on this moral relation that God claims the souls 
he has made as his own. If the relation were destroyed, 
they would be no longer his ; if not his, they could not 
sin against him. For if all or any part of mankind have 
ceased to become the children of God, in the sense we are 
now speaking, and have of right and in justice become tlie 
children of the devil ; then the only sin they can commit, 
while in this state, is, in keeping the commandments of 
God, in disobedience to their rightful sovereign, the de- 
vil ! For he who has a right to my person or being, has 
a right to my services ; and it would be .wrong in me not 
to submit. These statements are made in this clear 
light, that the -absurdity, of supposing that the moral re- 
lation which existed between God and man in creation is 
dissolved by sin, might more fully appear. 

If this moral relation be not dissolved, tlien the reign 
of sin and Satan is altogether unjust, unrighteous, and 
unlawful. The question now is, whether God will ever 
S€mcii(m this reign, and settle the adversary of «oula 
peaceably over the greater part, or even any part, of 
those mistaken mortals whom he has deceived and led 
astray ? and thereby declare his reign, which was alto- 
gether usurpation, unjust, and wicked, in the first place, 
now to be legale just, and right ? insomuch so, tliat he 
shall no more be molested in Us donunipiis^ to the waste* 
less age3 of <rf»pnity ! ! 
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My soul dlirinks with horror from the awful thought. 
If this be the secret of the Lord, which is with those 
that fear him, I can truly say, in the sincerity of my 
heart, <^ O my soul, come not thou into their secret ; unto 
their assembly, mine honour, be not thou united !" (Geh. 
xlix, 6.) For how can that, which was at fti'st unjust, 
be made just by its long continuance ? If the devil be 
the proper owner of any part of the human race, tliei'e 
can be no more justice, for aught that I can see, in God^s 
attempting to redeem them out of his hands, (unless it 
be by a mutual agi'eement,) than there was in the ser- 
pent*s beguiling our mother Eve ! But the reconcilia- 
tion and redemption of man is always represented in the 
scriptures as the work of sovereign power and goodness; 
destroying the works of the devil; subduing his king- 
dom ; opening the prison doors, and letting the captives 
go free ; and that too, without even asking the consent 
of the adversary ; all of which presupposes his domi- 
nion to be unjiist, unrighteous, and unlawful. 

If it were to be contended that the dominion of Satan 
• should finally be established over all the works of God, 
and that God will give up all his rational offspring into 
his hands, there are none but what would see its impro« 
priety at once. Yea, to contend for such a doctrine as 
this, viz. that God will abandon the works of his own 
hand, and give them (i. e. human nature) all up to his 
arch-adversary, the devil, or, in other woMs, make them 
all endlessly miserable^ would be giving the eternal Jeho- 
vah the blackest character possible! 

I am well aware it has been contended, that we all de- 
serve this ; and, of course, it would be right and just in 
God, should he inflict it : but we ought in charity to pre- 
sume that such do not realize what they say. Let them 
suppose a God diametrically opposite in all his attributes 
to the one they imagine, and in whom they believe ; could 
he do any worse by his creatures than to make them all 
endlessly miserable? Certainly riot. Then what are 
they contending for ? Why, that an almigkty deroiU hav- 
ing the power to create human beings, could do no worse 
than wliat they say would be right and jiist foir Gwj^ ^j^ 
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do ! my God ! forgive, I humbly beseech thee, the 
wounds which thy character receives in the house of thy 
pretended or mistaken friends ! 

But it is contended that man has had his choice ; and 
hfe has chosen the way which has led to this eternal death. 
It is therefore his own fault, and he has no reason to 
complain. 

With such fallacious arguments as these, thousands 
have been silenced, tliough, I presume, not satisfied. But 
this fallacy must be exposed. It has deceived mankind 
long enough. It does not help the matter in the least. 
For^ when God gave man a law, did he not knoAV his mo- 
ral capacity to fulfil that law ? and did lie give him a law 
suited to his moral capacity, or did he not? The diffi- 
culty is in supposing that there was a principle of justice 
originally and inherently in the Deity, by which he made 
a law which coidd render it just for him to punish the 
transgressor unmercifully ! If such an effect has been 
produced, this eflfect must, a pnori^ be traced to its 
cause; and, whatever we may suppose the means by 
which this effect is brought about, the cause was origi- 
nally in God. But it is iiQjpossible that such a cause 
should e^^t in God, because ^o(f is Urce: whereas, tliis 
hypothesis supposes a principle tiie basest and most ma- 
lignant the human mind can conceive of. Thousands re- 
ject with horror the doctrine of Calvinism, as they un- 
derstand it, being shocked at the idea that God should 
create millions of human beings for the express purpose 
of being glorified in their eternal damnation ! And yet, 
they are not disturbed at all at the idea that God should 
create the same miserable souls, with a cei'tain Know- 
ledge, and that too- at tlie time of their creation, that 
they would be etenwUy damned! soothing themselves 
with this idea ; why^ the creature has had his choice, and 
if he be damned eternally 9 it is Au own fatdtl " Now, for 
myself,* I can see no diffeirence in the moral character of 
€rod, on these two principles. They are, to me, both 
alike, horrid and abominable! If I am to be endlessly 
miserable, it matters not to me, whether God has fix^ 
that to be my do^m by an irrevocable decree, or whether 
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1 am brought' to this circunistance by Miy other means 
whatever; only let it be admitted that God knew this would 
be my fate when he brou^t me into being, and yet he 
gave me existence with this knowledge. But if he cre- 
ated me without this knowledge ; and yet, if such an aw- 
ful circumstance shall ever happen, it appears to me (O 
may the thought be forgiven, if it be an error) that both 
God and myself would be objects of pity; and yet, there 
would be no one in the universe who could help us ! For t 
feel sure, that iJwJt God, who is 1.0VE, loves me so well^ 
that he would be as much grieved at such a circumstance 
as I should, and therefore would help me, if it were ill 
his power. See Gen. vi. 6, 7. 

But God has all powers as well as wisdom and good- 
ness. Whatever, therefore, his goodness dictates, I][i8 
wisdom deviseth the plan, and his power carrieth the 
same into effect. We have no necessity, on this princi- 
ple, of admitting any conclusion, however plausible it 
may appear, which, according to our understanding, 
would be inconsistent with infinite and divine love. 
<' Can a woman forget her sucking child, that she should 
not have compassion on the son of her womb ? Yea, they 
may forget,*' salth God, " yet will not I forget thee.'* 
Grod's love to his offspring is represented by the most 
endearing ties imaginable. '^ God so loved the world 
that he sent his only begotten Son," &c. for what? 
<^ not to condemn the world, but that the world through 
Mm might be saved.'* And again, Christ saith, << I 
came not to condemn the world, but to save the world." 
But I need not enlarge here, as these subjects will come 
more properly under our consideration hereafter. 

S. I am to speak of the design of Qod in the creation 
of moral intelligences. 

And here, let it be remembered, that none by search- 
ing can find out the Almighty to perfection. His ways 
are in the great deep, unfaSiomable by man. Therefore 
We should be exceedingly cautious not to attempt to be 
wise above what is written on these great and important 
objects. If, however, we were permitted to draw a con- 
clusion from what we know ei tbud nature of the Deit^« 

c a 
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respecting his motive or puvpose in creatiod, that conclu- 
sion )youId certainly be favourable to man. For^ 

It will be admitted that all rational beings ever act 
with some motive ; and that they have some ultimate ob- 
ject in view to which all other purposes must be subser- 
vient. Now, what must have been the ultimate^bjec^ of 
Lc^VEy in giving existence to a rational bdng ? Can any 
thing short of a communication of its own nature to that 
being, in proportion to its capacity to receive it, and, of 
course, to render the creature which he hath made as 
happy as possible, be considered an object worthy of such 
a heavenly principle as divine love ? This appears to 
me to be the most reasonable conclusion ; and therefore, 
were we left to draw conclusions only from what we know 
of the divine nature, this appears to be the only conclu- 
sion which ought to be admitted. But we are not left to 
reason alone for our guide. We have some divjne testi- 
mony on this subject. *< Thou art worthy, Lord, to 
receive glory, honour, and power : for thou hast created 
all things, and for thy pleasure they are and were cre« 
ated.'' ^Rev. iv. 11.) Here we have in express words 
the design of God in creation. All things, and, of 
course, all mankind, were created for the pleasure of the 
Almighty. 

But what is the pleasure of our Maker ? He has in- 
formed us, not only what it is, but also what it is not. 
^^ As I live, saith the Lord God, I have no pleasure in the 
death of the wicked ; but that the wicked turn from his 
way and live : turn ye^ turn ye, from your evil ways | 
for why will ye die, O house of Israel ?" (Ezek. xxxiii. 
11.) Now, if God have no pleasure in the death of tiie 
wicked, and the wicked do die, it proves that the death | 
of the wicked is not the ultimate object of Gk)d. He suf- ^ 
fers it to take place, upon the same principle that he per- ' 
mits sin ; not that he has any pleasure in iniquity, nor in 
the wages of sin, wliich is deaths but in tiie good which 
will be brought about by infinite wisdom, through these 
means. It is the lif^, which God hath pleasure in, . 
which the wicked enjoys after having turned from his 
wickedness^ And who can say that the enjoyment of this 
'ife^ i. e» eternal life, will not be greatiy heightened by 
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this superabounding grace of God ; M^hich grace would 
not have been thus displayed^ had it not been necessary 
in consequence of the offence of man* *^ The wages of 
sin is death ; but tiie gift of Gknl is eternal life through 
Jesi»3 Christ our Lord/' << Moreover, the law entered 
that the offence might abound; but where sin aboUiidedy 
grace did much more abound; that as sin hath reigned 
unto death, even so might grace reign through righteous- 
ness unto eternal life by Jesus Christ our Lord," (Rom. 
¥• 20, 21. vi. 23.) Were we to annex the word eternal 
to the word deaths in the above passages, they would con- 
tain palpable contradictions. If God suffer or permit 
etermd death to take place ; and, much more, if he be the 
author of it, will any one undertake to prove he has no 
pleasure in it ? For in this case, it could not be a way 
to an end or object, but it would be the end itself, and 
therefore the ultimate o5/ed of the Deitv : and if we say 
that he has nopleasure in it, we must admit that God will 
be eternally displeased ! And again : If the wages of 
sin be eternal death, how can God give eternal life to any, 
admitting the sinner receives his wages ? And we are 
expressly told, and that too by this same apostle, that 
^* he that doeth wrong shall receive for the wrong which 
lie hath done : and there is no respect of persons.'^ (Col. 
iii. 25») -In this case it would be impossible te give the 
sinner his due, which is eternal deathf and at the same 
time giv« him eternal life : and if this life should be given 
to some and not to others, then fliere would be a respect 
of persons. But admitting the wages of sin to be sim- 
ply death, and^nothing more, then the sinner may receive 
his wages, yea, all his demerits, and yet this will by no 
means prevent him from receiving also the gift of God, 
which is eternal Hfe, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Anotiier testimony, which corroborates the one already 
introduced, we have in Prov. xvi. 4. <<The Lord hath 
made all things for himself; yea, even liie wicked for the 
day of evil*'' If God made all things for himself, he 
made the day of evil for himself; and if for himself, it 
was designed to answer some good purpose, not incon- 
dstentwith divine love; for Ood is Uyot. Unless the 
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wicked are made for God, it- would not be true that the 
Lard made all things far himself; and I should not be 
unwilling to admit that Grod designed the day of evil for 
the wicked^ and that the wicked shall all be miserable in 
that day* But this by no means contradicts the idea of 
all things being made for God : neither does it prove 
that the day qf evU is an eternal evU. If God made all 
things for himself, he undoubtedly means to be glorified 
' in the things which he hath made* And does he mean to 
be glorified in the wicked, by perpetuating to all eternity 
the thing in which he has declared by his own life he has 
no pleasure ? or by accomj^hing the thing which he 
pleases? i.e. by letting the wicked remain in eternal 
death ? or by giving them eternal life through Christ 
Jesus our Lord ? The words of God by the evangelical 
prophet Isaiah, ^ap* Iv. 10, 11,) are very appro- 
priate here. ** For as the rain Cometh down and the 
snow from heaven, and retumeth not thither, but water- 
eth the earth, and maketh it bring forth and bud, that it 
may give seed to the sower, and bread to the eater ; so 
shall my word be that goeth forth out of my mouth: it 
shall not return unto me void ; but it shall accomplish 
that which I please, and it shall prosjier in the thing 
whereto I sent it.** With this testimony before our eyes, 
if we can only be satisfied as to the purpose or design of 
Grod in creation, we can have no doubt of that purpose, 
or of that design being fulfilled ; but must feel assured 
that, in due time, it shsdl be carried into effect. 

Much more testimony might be brought, if it were 
thought necessary, to show the original purpose and de- 
sign of Qod in the creation of man. But it is believed 
to be wholly unnecessary. For, to suppose that God has 
given existence to any being whatever, much less to his 
rati<Mial offspring, man, with any other view ^r design 
&an to do him good, reflects so much dishonour on the 
^viiie character, that it will be admitted but by a very 
Ifew ; and (it is believed) wilt be contended for by none, ex- 
cept it be by a bewildered mind, bordering on insanity. 

When God created man, he either designed his happi- 
iiesst or he designed his misery, or else, he was totirely 
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indifferent as to both. And the same statement will ap- 
ply with equal force to each individual of the human race. 
The second proposition is contrary to his nature — ^loyb — 
for love never designs the misery of any one. If it pro- 
duces a temporary evil, it is only for the sake of a lasting 
good. Hence every act of God 4nust be considered, on 
the wh(Je, however evil it may seem in itself, abstract 
from final consequences, as producing a superabounding 
good. The third proposition, yiz. God is indifferetit as ta 
the Jiappiness or misery of man, virtually denies his ex- 
istence. For a God without motives is no God at all. 
The first proposition, therefore, viz. God designs our 
happiness^ mnsth^ true. 

It may be observed, further, that the most important 
state, of any being whatever, is always the first,, and, of 
course, the ultimate design of it^ author ; and as the 
eternal state is the most important state of man^ so this 
must have been the first and ultimate design of his 
Creator in bringing him into existence. This being the 
first, chief, and ultimate design, all others must have been 
subservient thereunto ; and, of course, they are not the 
end, but only the tvay tq the end. Again : .We come to 
the same conclusion in this way. Whatever a rational 
being does, knowing at the time the consequences, he de- 
signs those consequences. He niay, it is true, design 
them for good; or he may design ttiem for evU; but, 
whatever may be his design m them, he no less designs 
them. Now, God either does, or he does not, know the 
eternal state of every individual of the human race the 
first moment of their ekistence; or, if you please, he 
knew this when he first created man : hence, if he created 
man, possessing at the time this knowledge, he did, and 
still does, design their final and eternal state. It is Just 
so with man, i. e« with a rational man, as far as his know- 
ledge extends. A man who acts without design, is a man 
void of understanding. And if there are any conse- 
quences attached to the actions of men, beyond their 
knowledge at the time, (which often is the case,) in such 
cases men are only instruments in the hand of God (or 
some one else) in producing those consequences \ aud 
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therefore such consequences are not chargeable at all to 
the account of the poor ignorant instrument^ who knew 
nothing about them, and of coui*se had no design in 
them ; but they are chargeable to him, and to him only, 
who both knew and designed them. Now the question is, 
whether he designed tliem for evUf or for good? O how 
easy it is to see here, that man's accountability is ever li- 
mited by the extent of his knowledge ! But as God on- 
ly is infinite, he only has infinite knowledge, and of 
course infinite designs ; and therefore all eternal conse- 
quences, whatever tliey are, can be only imputed to him 
as their sole author and caustb. To contend that man, 
or any other being, has been the cause of eternal conse- 
quences, either good or evil, is only to contend that man, 
or some other being, possesses one attribute of the Deity, 
viz. infinite knowledge j and, therefore, acts from an in- 
finite motive, and with an infinite design. 

From the above considerations, it evidently appears, 
that God, in the ci^eation of man, must have had the 
same propitious designs towards each individual of the 
human race. ^< The Lord is good to all, and his tender 
mercies are over all his works.'' (Ps. cxlix. 9.) Amen! 
Hallelujah ! The Lord God omnipotent reigneth ! 

4. I am to spea^k of the immutability of the purposes 
of Jehovah. 

This proposition is so self-evident, it is hardly suscepti- 
ble of proof. Immutability seems to be a property es- 
sential to the Deity. Being infinite in all his attributes, 
nothing can be added to them ortaken from them ; and 
therefore they are not liable to change : hence he is un- 
changeable in all bis perfections. And, what is very 
comforting, he gives this as a reason why the objects of 
his love are not consumed. << I am the Lord, I change 
not j therefore ye sons of Jacob ai'e not consumed.*' 
(Mai. iii. 6.) " My counsel shall stand, and I will do 
all my pleasure." (Isa. xlvi. 10.) " The counsel of the. 
Lord standeth for ever, the thoughts of his heart to all 
generations." (Ps. xxxiii. 11.) The above passages, 
though few out of many that might be quoted to the same 
effect, ai'e suflSlcient to prove that God is immutable in 
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his nature^ in his purposes, and in all his ways. Hence 
his love and affection towards his creatures cannot be 
weakened, much less destroyed, by sin ; neither can it 
be strengthened, much less produced, by the sinner's for- 
saking his sin and turning unto the Lord. The only dif- 
ference there is, is altogether in the creature, and not in 
the Creator. The sinner, while in a state of sin, does 
not, nay, cannot, enjoy the love of God. Sin beclouds 
his understanding, and he sees his Maker through a 
false noedtum. He believes his God to be offended, yea, 
angry with him, when, at the same time, this supposed 
anger is nothing more than a disapprobation of sin, 
glowing out of real love to the sinner. It is so with all 
good [earthly] parents. The disj)leasure which they 
manifest, on account of disobedience, grows out of real 
love and affection to their children. 

This will lead us to discover the nature of forgiveness. 
Forgiveness, in imperfect and changeable creatures, i. e. 
in man, may be a real relinquishment of a punishment 
which was absolutely intended to have been inflicted : 
but not so with the Deity. He changeth not. There- 
fore^ forgiveness In him can be nothing more than a ma- 
nifestation of his unchangeable nature to the sinner. 
When this is done, the sinner discovers that his sins, 
however great, have not alienated the affections of his 
Maker, ^ That the same love, and the same merciful dis- ' 
position of his heavenly Father, towards him, as his 
offspring, still exists. This is all that is necessai^^; and 
this is all that can, with any sense of propriety, be meant 
by the forgiveness of sin. Forgiveness, therefore, does 
Bot militate against the idea of the sinner's being punish- 
ed according to strict justice. For all the punishment 
which strict justice can require, without the least regard 
to mercy, must be designed either to do good to the pu- 
nished, or to prevent evil ; neither of wliich is incompati- 
ble with the nature of forgiveness. But to suppose a pu- 
nishment not designed to do good, nor to prevent evil, 
such punishment is revenge, which can only arise from a 
spirit of malevolence ; and to apply such a principle to 
the Detty> would be aa inapeaclunent of the divixift c\i^* 
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racter. But all punishment, either productive of good, 
or preventive of evil* must be limited in its nature ; for 
it is succeeded by the good done, or by the absence of the 
evil prevented, which is equally good 5 because the pre- 
vention of evil is good. 

The selling of Joseph^ by his wicked brethren, was 
wisely ordered by him who meant it unto good, and 
therefore necessai'y to keep much people alive. The 
keeping much people alive was the good done. And the 
desti'uction of that very people, who were thus kept alive, 
was the evil prevented. So the most afflictive dispensa- 
tions in divine providence, we are often brought to see, 
are nothing mbre than Uessings in disguise. Good old 
Jacob was led to say, **. All these things are against me !" 
Yet how comfortable was the evening or close of his life 
made by tliat very son whom he thought had been torn in 
pieces by wild beasts. And shall we one day hear our 
spiritual Joseph, even Jbsus, say, not only to us, but to 
all his brethren, as sinners, " I am Jesus, whom ye, by 
your sins, have often crucified afresh, and put to an open 
shame; but now be not angry nor gi'ieved with yourselves 
that ye did it, for ye indeed meant it unto evil, but God 
meant it unto good, even your salvation, for I have died 
that ye might Hve?*' Yes, methinks, tljds will, be the 
language of Jesus to every ransomed soul. O, whatemo- 
•tions of mingled joy and sorrow, gratitude and grief, must 
fill every heart, when they thus behold their Redeemer, 
and thus shall hear the melting words of eternal truth ! 
Sorrow and grief, to think they have been guilty of 
sinning against the best of Beings, or that they should 
ever have performed acts so unworthy of him, or of 
them, as his children 5 for sinning against the messenger 
of God, is sinning against God himself; and at the same 
time, overwhelmed with joy and gratitude, to think that 
his wisdom, his goodness, and his gracious designs to- 
wards them, had been neither altered nor changed by 
their evil dispositions ! 

All our confidence in the Deity rests in our firm be- 
lief in his immutability. Did w« believe him changeable, 
or even capable of changing, we coidd not place unlimited 
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confidence in him. But believing, as we do, in his im- 
mutability, tliat with liim there is " no variableness, or 
even shadow of turning,** whatever he has promised, * 
we feel sure will be performed. " It is impossible for 
God to lie." (Heb. vi. 18.) . It is on this ground that we 
place confidence in man : and hence our confidence in 
our fellow beings is only in pi'opoi'tion to the evidence 
w^e have of their firmness and stability ; and also of its 
being in their power to caiTy their good intentions into 
effect. 

Now, if there be any of the human race, to whom God 
is not love, for whom he has no thoughts of mercy, and 
who are not included in the covenant or purposes of liis 
grace, how is it possible, in the very nature of things, 
that we should place full and unlimited confidence in him, 
as being love, or povssessing any .thoughts of mercy 
towards us? If there be but one individual of the hu- 
man family, who is in tliis predicament, I may be, for 
aught I can know to the contrary^ that very individual. 

But perhaps it niay be said, there is evidence by 
which the elect may be assured that they belong to this 
happy number, and are appointed to obtain salvation. 
But I may be permitted to ask, in my turn, if there be 
such a contradiction in the character of God, on what 
evidence can I rely ? 

I will suppQse that you are under the dominion of a 
king, whose laws, yoa know that not only you, but that all 
the rest of his subjects, have transgressed ; and you also 
know, notwithstanding there is much .said about his so- 
vereign and all-conquering grace, that he has predeter* 
mined to bestow that grace only on a very few, and that 
all the remainder are consigned over to irremediable wo 
and misery J would you, in such a case, be satisfied with 
any evidence, as coming from him, that he meant to do 
any better by you ? I think not. 

The objector may still say, as an apology for the cha- 
racter of this king, that he has promised to forgive all 
who repent a-nd turn to perfect obedience : the subjects^ 
fherefore, have only to repent, and return to their alle- 
^ance, and he will certainly forgive them ; for tk^ V^^ 
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is faithful to forgive all who shall faithfully repent. But 
here, in answer, the same difficulty again occurs ; it is 

* the goodness of the king, and nothing short of a mani- 
festation of that goodness to the subject* which can lead - 
him to repentance : short of this, he has no power to re- 
pent : and the king, inasmuch as he has predetermined 
that some should not be forgiven^ so he has dcteraiined to 
withhold that goodness from them, wiiich alone can lead 
them to such a repentance as he will accept. Here, again, 
We are brought up ! 

It is perfex^tly clear to my mind, and, fram what has 
been already stated, 1 think it must be pretty clear to all , 
within the sound of my voice, or who shall hereafter I'ead 
these lectures, that every scheme of divinity which li- 
mits the plan of divine grs^ce to a part of mankind, or 
admits into its system the idea that God is not equally 

. good to all his creatures, (taking into consideration their 
different degrees of capacity,) is founded wholly on a 
mistaken notion of the nature and character of God : and 
his inirpose, in showing no mercy to those whom they are 
pleased to call t\i(^ JiiiaUy impenitent f (a character, how- 
ever, of which we have no account in the scriptures,) 
may be traced to a pi'inciple the most base and malevo- 
lent of which tlie human mind can form the least Goncep- 
tion. And did the authors of such-systems believe that 
God would in fact deal with all men, as, accoi*ding to 
their hypothesis, it must be supposed he .will and does 
deal with some, would they be able to discover one good 
principle in him ? No, I am sure they could not. And 
notwithstanding their blinded and deluded followers (as 
I must think them to be) sometimes have the audacity or 
the vanity to tell God that his throne would have been for 
ever guiltless, if he had left all mankitid to perish f Yea, 
more, if he had made theni all as wretched as tiiey be- 
lieve he will make some, i. e. endlessly miserable I yet, I 
must be permitted to thiiik that if they believed this 
would be the case with themselves, tmd should realize 
for one moment its awful truth, th^y would think God to 
be verily and infinitely the worst of all beings I None 
of Hie gods of tiie heathens^ not even Baal or Moloch, 
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weire ever tiiought to require* siich cruelty. The Moloch 
jil&tthe heathens, whose ima^ for a time was set up by 
the Jews, in Tophet, in the valley of the son of Hinnom, 
where they made their innocent infants to pass tliro ugh 
the fire, could be fully satisfied, as they sa))poscd, with 
the momentary sufferings of these innocent victims : but 
the Moloch of the Christians requires the misery of mil- 
lions in another world : yea, more, when they have suf- 
fered ever so long, for millions and millions of years, his 
wrath is no nearer appeased ! He still requires just as 
much misery as ever ! ! ! 

O, ye blinded Christians ! Say not that I have mis- 
represented the character of the Being ye profess to 
worship. It is but the «cho and counterpart of your own 
preachers ; only put in little different language. 

But I will dwell upon this horrible picture no longer, 
i. e. at present ^ and if any thing has been said which is 
thought to savour of a want of friendship towards any 
class of people, I can assure them that no such thing has 
been intended. I do really believe that the creeds of 
men, still followed by a large majority of the Christian 
^orld, contain within themselves fundamental errors j 
and it is only for the sake of undeceiving those who have 
been deceived by them, that I use this greiat plainness of 
speech. I say, followed^ rather than believed; for there 
are many who follow those creeds, and aid in siippbrting 
the abettors of them, because they are populai^, or from 
some other cause, best known to themselves, of whose 
understandings I have too good an opinion to suppose 
they believe them. 

He who is brought to know God as he is, i. e. views 
his chai'acter through a correct medium, always beholds 
him in the same lovely, amiable, and propitious light* 
He considers him a fountain, yea, an exhaustless foun- 
tain, of imnyitable and eternal goodness ; communicat- 
ing at all times the greatest possible gd'od to all his crea- 
tures. Seeing the end of all things, and at all times, 
fi-ora the beginning ; not being subject to any contingen- 
cy or disappointment. Whatever his goodness dictates, 
his wisdom deviseth the plan, and his power carrieth the 
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same into full and complete effect. In him, power never 
degenerates into weakness 9 wisdom into crafty justice into 
unreasonable severity 9 nor mercy into cruelty. But all 
his attributes, flowing from his own eternal and immuta- 
ble nature, love, concentrate in the best good of all his 
creatures. If his children go astray, he corrects them 
in loving kindness and faithfulness ; and all his chastise- 
ments are dealt out according to the multitude of his ten- 
der mercies, like as a father correcting a son whom he 
loveth. Although he sometimes deals out judgment with- 
out mercy to those who have shown no mercy ; yet, in 
the end, mercy always rejoiceth against judgment. He 
doth not always chide; because he delightcth in mercy; 
nor does he keep anger for ever, lest ttte spirits should fail 
before him and the smds which he hath made, ^e is the 
same nature to all ; as he is the same God to all. He 
stands in the same relation to all beings of the same na- 
ture; and a change of the nature of a being would he 
the change of being. Hence, man would be no longer 
man, if his nature were changed. And so Sure as man. 
is man, God must have had the same gracious design in 
the creation of all men, that he had in the creation of any ; 
and, being perfect, he can neither revoke nor alter his 
gracious and glorious purpose. Having all means at his 
command to effect his infinite designs, he has arranged 
tliem all in the best possible manner, and each will be 
brought into operation in the best possible time. So it 
is as possible for. God to cease to exist, or cease to be 
what he is — -iove — as for one of his pui-poses to fail. 

O how happy ! how inexpressibly happy ! are all those, 
who can look up with faith and confidence to such a Be- 
ing ! He is the source to which they flee in every time 
of distress : not, as to an ideal or imagimiry being, who 
has no power to save, but as to a kind and affectionate 
Father. Does fortune frown, and pale advei-sity stai*e 
the humble believfer in the face, he can look to the Giver 
of every good to alleviate his wants, to mitigate his sor- 
row s, or otherwise (what may be of equal vaJue) to give 
him fortitude under sufferings. If abundance flows into 
the lap of plenty, and nature itself seems to smile upon 
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all . his labours, the child of this beneiiceiit Parent will 
not be unmindful of the fountain of all his blessings ; but, 
with a heart overflowing with grateful acknowledgmentSf 
will go to him for all the wisdom which he needs. Has 
guilt found its way into the human heart, in consequence 
of some disallowed sin in an unguarded hour, tears of 
grief in silent su{j|pcation to him who seeth in secret 
will bespeak that s^ggrow which worketh repentance : the 
wounded spirit unbosoms itself in penitential cries to God 
for mercy i which fervent prayers (if in sincerity) ncvei* 
fall to be answered in those pious resolutions which are 
here formed for the observance of a future life ; which 
resdutions, being kept, seldom fail to produce tike de- 
sired effect. But what can be said of those who are con- 
scious to themselves that they have been guilty of aggra* 
vated sins which have produced unparalleled guilt ? The 
case, surely, is shocking and trying. Yet, on this sys- 
tem, the very chief of sinners need not be, neither is he^ 
driven into despair. But, like the prodigal, he recol- 
lects his father's house, where there is still bread enough 
andtos^mre; and returning to it with shame, though 
without hesitation, he finds the same reception as tihe 
prodigal did. But, suppose he dies, and has no chance 
to return ; what then ? Answer : If he die in his sins^ 
he receives the wages of sin, which is death; but it does 
not necessarily follow that he has no chance to i*etum» 
We should take care we do not set bounds to the grace of 
God, or limit the Holy One of Israel. But this objection 
will be more fully answered in its proper place.. ^ 

I admit that death would have been eternal in its con* 
sequences, had it not been for the eternal life which God 
has given us in Jesus Christ our Lord. But, ^ as the 
Father hath life in himself, so he hath given to the Son 
to have life in himself, and hath given him power of all 
flesh that he should give eternal life to as many as he hath 
given him." (John, v. 26. xvii. 2.) And, a» has been 
already shown, he hath given him alt things : for Christ 
himself says, « All that the Father hath are mine." But 
although the consequences of death would have been 
eternal^ had it not been for eternal life, y^t 1^^ c^osr^ 
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qucnces would not have been eternal misery ; but an eternal 
extinction oi being ; for death is an extinction of life.* 
Hence, natural death puts an end as much to moral 
death, as it does to natural life, because a man cannot be 
even cm^iaUy minded in a state of natural death. <« He 
that is dead is freed from sin.'* (Rom. vi. r.) And the 
apostle argues that the believers in (S(Krist, having been 
planted into the likeness of his dea^ being buried with 
him in baptism, &c. ought to be as dead to sin as though 
they were actually dead ; for he that is dead is freed (Gr. 
justified) from sin. Now, if that death, which is tlie 
wages of sin, be endless misery, then nothing short of 
endless misertf would free or justify any one fi*om sin ! 
But if it be simply death, tlien death fi*ees or justifies 
any one, and every one, from sin, having fully received 
its wages. Yet, by this alone, no one would have eternal 
life. Thus it will be seen that eternal life is the free gift' 
of God, and purely by grace, i. e. favour; for this is the 
meaning of the Greek woi'd x*F*^> I'cndered grace. 

Thus we have laid the foundation or ground-work of 
our future discussion. And if the premises which we 
have laid are false, the whole superstructure will be a 
mere delusion. I mean, if our ideas are erroneous hi 
regard to the nature and character of God, (for these 
are the only data which are essential to our final conclu- 
sionfii,) all our conclusions ^1 be false. We may be er- 
roneous, perhaps, in some other points, and yet our ge- 
neral system be correct ; but if our ideas of the nature 
and character of God be erroneous, then our whole sys** 
tem of faith, being built on those ideas, must also be er- 
roneous. And these remarks will apply to all other sys- 

• It will be perceived here that the author does not believe in an 
intermediate state of conscious existence between death and the re- 
surrection; and of course death, to him, is an extinction of beitig; 
and all his ideas of a future state of existence is predicated on the 
glorious doctrine of the resurrection. This point wiU not be labour- 
ed in these lectures ; but if any one thinks otherwise, he is request- 
ed to read attentively Dr. Priestley's Disquisition on Matter and Spi- 
rit ; and unless he is thereby convinced of its truth, nothing which 
*hc author of these lectures could say on that subject would be likely 
^ convince hifn. 
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tems in divinity, as well as to ours ; and with the same 
or equal force. Now it will be obvious, even to the 
smallest capacity, who shall be capable of reading these 
lectures, that the character of Grod, as here stated, is es- 
sentially different from that which is found in all those 
creeds, which limit his grace to a part of the human race. 
Therefore, if any of those creeds be true, in this parti- 
cular, our^s must be false | and, vice versUf if our's be 
true,%hose must be false. And, furthermore, it appears 
to me, that no honest man, if he be fully convinced and 
persuaded in Ids own mind, can conscientiously do any 
^thing cither to support or propagate an error so impor- 
tant as the one alluded to above. 

It is right, however, for all men to ** prove all things, 
a:nd hold fast that which is good.*' The noble Bereans, 
of old, searched the scriptures daily to see whether these 
things were so ; and in this they were more noble than 
those at Thessalonica. There is no harm,j therefore, in 
imitating their example. But after any one shall be fully 
convinced, beyond all reasonable doubt, that the doctrine 
contained in these lectures is, generally speaking, /oZ^e, I 
cannot ask him to support it, or do any thing to encou- 
rage it. The only favDur I can ask of such ones is, not 
to persecute, either by word or action, those who sincerely 
beUeve the doctrine true. And, 

^ To conclude this lecture, let us take care that we ever 
mve the same privilege to all, which we ask of others. 
Vfe may take the liberty, and no doubt ought, to make 
use of every, ajrgument in our power to expose what we 
believe to be error, and to propagate what we believe to 
be truth. But our weapons must not be carnal. Let uSf 
therefore, use only the sword of the spirit, which is the 
word of God, which is mighty, through God, to tlie puU- 
ing down of strong holds. 

Let us imitate our divine Lord and. master, who had 
compassion on the ignorant, and those out of the way ; 
meeting oar brethren at all times in the spirit of meek- 
ness and brotherly love. 

We have altogether the advantage of our religious op- 
ponents : {(fv, according to the doctrine we j^rea^k^ %xv^ 
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in which we firmly believe, we must look upon them^ 
however erroneous, and however sinfid now, as being 
heirs of the same eternal inheritance, subjects of the 
same grace, and objects of the same divine love, with 
ourselves. Whereas, on the other hand, and according 
to the doctrine which they preach, and which charity 
authorizes us to suppose they believe, we may be heirs 
of a kingdom diametrically opposite to the kingdom of 
Christ, in which they hope to gain admittance ; IN:* ac- 
cording to them, we may be subjects of endless wo, and 
objects of eternal hatred ! Hence, if they do not mani- 
fest all that love, all that cordiality and friendship to- 
wards us, which we feel towards them, we must impute 
it to the malevolence of their * doctrine, rather than to 
the want of a good disposition. 

But it shall be our aim to break down, if possible, 
these separating partition Avails. To teach our oppo^ 
nents tliat we have all one common Pai'ent, and all we 
are brethren. And the same God over alii is rich unto 
8tll, to whom be glory for ever. Amen. 
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LECTURE III. 



For the creature was made subject to vanity, not willingly, but by 
reason of liim who hath subjected tlie same in hope. Rom. viii. 20. 

IT is proper to ol)serve here, that the words in hope, 
in the text, not only in the Greek, but ajso in the Latin 
version, are placed in the next vei*se, and after the colon : 
and that the particle oV/, rendered hecmise, in the begin- 
ning of the 21st verse, is generally rendered thaU and is 
so rendered i,n the 16th, 18th, and 22d verses of this very 
chapter. Taking the words i?i hope, therefore, into the 
latter member of the sentence, as they stand in the ori- 
ginal, a full and Justifiable reason is given for the fact 
here stated, viz. the creature was made subject to vor 
fiity, not willingly, ^. iri hope that the creature itself also, 
(or that even the creature itself,^ shall he delivered from the 
bandage of corruption into the glorUms liberty of the chil- 
dren of God* ■ . 

This glorious deliverance is not the subject of the pre- 
sent lecture ; but will be taken up hereafter. 

What is proposed this evening is, to consider the cre- 
ation of man ; his original state and standing ; his na- 
tural and moral faculties ; together with his sin and dis- 
obedience. 

It must be obvious to all, even of the smlallest capa- 
city, that the original organization, or constitution of 
man, whatever it might have been, was just such as God 
was pleased to have it. 

Nonentity, certiainly, could not offend. Unconscious 
matter, before it was organized into a conscious being, 
could not be displeasing to the Deity. Even so, man 
could not disobey, until he was not only conscious of his 
existence as a moral being, but also was made sensible 
of the law that was given him, and which it was his duty 
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to keep. Man, therefore, existed in every sense as uian, 
before he could have been a transgressor. The question 
now is, whether man (wliich is the creature here spoken 
of) was made subject to vanity, in his original constitu- 
tion or creation, or whether he was made so afterwards, 
in consequence of transgression ? I shall contend for 
the formei* ; though the latter has been generally consi- 
dered the truth. 4 

And here, that I may not unintentionally wound the 
feelings of any, it may not be improper to premise a lit- 
tle, by apprizing the reader, (as I did the hearer,) that 
I shall be under the necessity of doing violence to my* 
own conscience, as well as to my own understanding and 
sense of pi*opriety, and also, as I conceive, to the scrip- 
tures of divine truth, or else take different ground, and 
proceed in a \evy different channel, from what is consi- 
dered orthodox in the Christian world. But whether I 
ought to follow the divine testimony according to my own 
understanding, or follow the vain traditions of men, the 
reader must judge. 

If a person should be ordered by the government to 
erect a new and commodious edifice on the site of one 
very ancient, and perhaps almost rotten, (which, being 
in a tottering condition, and ready to fall of itself, must 
be taken down, in order to give place to the new,) the 
persons interested in this old building, seeing it begin- 
ning to shake, and the foundations giving way, would in 
all probability not only be alarmed, but also offended : 
for they do not yet believe that the new building will ever 
be erected ; or, if it should be, they are apprehensive they 
shall not like it so well as the old, to which they have 
been So . long accustomed ; and therefore, as this old 
building contains their last and perhaps only hope, they 
are loth to part with it. And ean this be wondered at ? 
Certainly not. It is perfectly rational. But could they 
but only be convinced that the new edifice will" not only 
be erected, but that they will have ah equal interest in it, 
and also that it will be much better than the old, (inas- 
much as it will accommodate the whole family, a quality 
that the old buQding, by many, was never thought to 
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posse^^) I say, let them be cotivinced of all this, and 
ihej will not only be willing to see the old building de- 
molished^ but will help to pull it down themseU es. But, 
(asking pardon for the above digression,) wc shall re- 
turn to our subject. 

Tlie creature wa$ made subject to vanity. Now, who 
made this creature ? Grod ? or man ? Not man, cer- 
tainly I for man must have been made before n^an couhl 
acL it is therefore equally certain that God made man 
subject to vanity, as it is true that God made man at all. 

If man was tempted, while he was in his original state, 
then he was subject to temptation. Did he fall ? Then 
he was certainly fallible. Did he sin ? Then he was ca- 
pable of committing sin^ And this too, in his first, ori- 
ginal, and, what has been generally considei-ed^ holy 
state. 

Now how was man tempted? The apostle James 
says (ch. i. 14.), *< every man is tempted, when he is 
iJrawn away of his own lust, and enticed.*' But if the 
first man was tempted in any other way, then here is an 
exception to this general rule. But if here was no ex- 
ception, then it follows that our first parents were tnade 
with the same propensities which we, their children, pos- 
sess. Which will bring me to consider, 

£• The original state and standing of maif. 

And^ first, let it be observed, that there can be no sin 
in what exists in man originally, i. e. constitutionally ; 
nor in all the tenq)tations to which he is liable in that 
state. For sin consists not in being tempted, but in giv- 
ing way to temptation, l^he great High Priest of our 
profession was capable of being touched with tlie feelings 
of our infirmities, and was tempted in all pomts like as 
we are, yet withoutsin. (Heb. iV. 15.) This shows that 
sin does not consist in temptation^ The original state of 
-man, therefore, was a state of innocence ; though sub- 
ject to temptation, and, through the imbecility and weak- 
ness of his nature, or want of experience, liable to err. 

Where, then, shall we find, or in what consisted^ that 
original righteousness, which, it is supposed, man pos- 
sessed^ .previous to his transgression ? If this i&fi»x& w 
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nocencCf it is what every child of Adam possesses when 
it is boi'n into the world. But if, by original Hghtetms- 
iiesSf any thing more than iivmcence be meant, what evi- 
dence have we th^t our fii'st parents possessed it ? This 
is often asserted^ often referred to, and often ajypealed to, 
as a standing maxim in divinity ; but where is the evi- 
dence on which this doctrine is predicated ? I have dili- 
gently sought, but have not been able to find it. 

In regard to outward circumstances, our first parents, 
according to the account, certainly had fewer temptations 
than any of the human race have had since their day, 
or, at least, since the giving of the law by Moses. Man 
has now to eat bread by the sweat of his Jace^ whereas 
they were in a garden of delights, planted by the hand of 
their Maker, where every thing grew spontaneously for 
their comfort.* We are surix)unded by various tempta- 
tions, which assail us on every side, but from which we 
are both morally and religiously bound to abstain ; they 
were both morally and religiously free, except one sin- 
gle prohibition ! Now see the trial. Do we discover 
any serious struggles of conscience ? any great conflict 
with the adversary ? any attempt to resistance ? No ! 
Nothing of this kind ! But no sooner were they told by 
that subtle deceiver, who was a liar from the beginning, 
that the forbidden tree was good for food ; that it was to 
be desired ; that God knew it was good to make one 
wisef and that they should be ais gods, knowing good 
and evil, they take of the fruit tliereof, and eat, and, 
seehiingly, without hesitation. So far, therefore, from 
di^overing a^ couple of righteous beings, struggling 
against sin, and with the gi^eatest compunction of con- 
science, reluctantly yielding to unpai-alleled temptation, 
it looks a thousand times more like two innocent, inexpe- 
rienced, and unsuspecting children led away by a de- 
ceiver ; or else, perhaps, following the natural inclina- 
tion of their own propensities. 

As a contrast to the above, permit me tp mention but 
one instance of the struggles and conquests of virtue 

* That is, on the suppositi6n that the account is literally tme. 
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since tliat pmod. I shall select the memorable youth 
Joseph, who was bated by his brethren on account of his 
dreamsy as a pattern of moral virtue. See him at an 
early j^ (for he was but seventeen when his father made . 
him the coat of many colours) taken from his father^s fa- 
mily 9 and, of course, from his father's instruction, and 
by his wicked and treacherous brethren sold to a company 
of Ishmaelites, who carried him down into Egypt, Go 
with him to the house of Potiphar, see hjim sold as a 
slave to this military officer, in whose esteem there was 
nothing to recommend him but his virtue and faithful- 
ness. See him rise, by degrees, in the esteem of his mas- 
ter ; behold the confidence he places in him, in making 
him overseer of all that he hatli. And now comes both 
his trial and triumph of virtue ; and- that too, over 
temptation unparalleled. It needs neither the pen nor 
the pencil to paint it $ the isimple fact speaks for it«elf ; 
while the future imprisonment and history of Joseph is 
a sufficient testimony of its truth ! Hei-e is a trait of 
character more luminous in point of virtue and inte- 
grity, than can be shown during the original standing of 
Adam. And if this be not a specimen of righteousness, 
and even of complete holiness, what is it ? 

But it may be said, that Joseph had been renewed; as 
we read, the Lord ti^ with him. (Gen. xxxix. 3.) Ad- 
mitting this to have been the case, was he in a better 
condition than Adam was, while in a state of innocence? 
That Joseph, however, had been renewed in the sense of 
the orthodoxy of the present day,^ is much easier asserted 
than proved : for if he had been i*enewed, why have we 
not equal evidence that Ishmael was renewed, of whoni it 
is said, the son of the bondswoman shall njot be heir with 
the son of the free-woman ; for it was also said of him, 

<' Cbd hoih heard the voice of the lad andwiU make 

of him a great nation J^ And again, ^ Beliold I havQ 
blessed him.'* (Gal. iv. SO. Gen. xvii. 20. xxi. 17, 18.) 
Does God hear the prayers of unrenewed men ? or does 
be bless unrenewed men (according to the doctrine of the 
schools) or not ? But we are not att^anfiting to prove that 
other men have been either hxAj or righteoiu^ ^nooiu^^^ 
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days of Adam ; but only to show that Adam gave no evi- 
dence^ neither is there any evidence^ of his being any 
more holy or righteous^ by nature, or in his original 

^ state, than other men. 

There is one text, which piay perhaps be brought as 
an objection to the above, and as proof of the original 
righteousness of man. (Eccl. vli. 29.) ** Lo, this only 
have I found, that Grod hath made man upright; but they 
have sought out many inv^itions.'* Here I shall appe^ 

,to Dr. Taylor, whose erudition, as a Hebrew scholar, I 
am inclined to think, will not be caUed in question, as 
proof that the Hebrew word here rendered upright has 
no reference to any inherent righteousness or moral i?tr- 
tue ; but would have been more prpperly rendered rigUj 
i. e. God made man just as he intended to make him, a 
rational intelligent being ; capable of moral action, and 
yet liable to err ^ or, in the words of our text, God made 
m^n subject tofoanity ; and, of course, being subject to 
vanity, they have sought out many inventions. It does 
not necessarily follow, however, that all the inventions 
of men are vain; some are of a contrary character; 
for, man being made right, he is as capable of doing good 
as evil ; and I must be pardoned for thinking that he is 
much more inclined so to do. I cannot but think, what- 
ever may be the opinion of others, there are many more 
inventions in the world which are useful, and some very 
much so, than there are of those which are even usdess, 
and much less, of those which are pemidmSm The text 
under consideration, therefore, while It gives no proof of 
a state of original righteousness, superior to that state 
of innocence in which eveiy oneis bom into the world, 
Tas it will be perceived,) affords no proof of the supposed 
fallen state of man.* * 

« It has been the labour of the clergy for many centu- 
ries to degrade the most noble creature of this lower crea- 

* The note from Dr. Taylor, which was intended to have been in- 
serted here, (and for which I have written to my friend at New 
Hartford,) hELving not arrived, and not being able to find the work in 
this city, must be omitted. If it should be received in time, it will 
be ioseited at the end of the work. 
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tion, man, and sink him, if possible, even below the brutes. 
Yea, to make him think of himself, and of his fellow- 
men, as being by nature, even worse than the brutes ; a 
kind of devUs mcamate / And what is all this for ? 
They must pardon me, when I state what appears most 
likely to be the truth, but what, at the same time, I could 
wish to see proted false ; viz. It has been with a view of 
raising th^ihselves, and a few of their peculiar friends, 
in the estimation^of the world, many of whom are their 
deluded followers, as a kind of demigods; or, at least, a* 
superior order of beings to the remainder of the human 
race ! And what gives them this superior excellence ? 
It is not because tliey are so much better membei*s of so- 
ciety than others; possessing more moral virtue, &c. 
(for, as far as this is the case, we ^re happy to give 
them credit,) but because they vainly imagine that they 
have been miraculously or supematuraUy wrpught ujion 
by the spirit of God, which has changed them from an 
original state of sin and pollution (into which they and 
the whole human race had fallen, by reason of Adam's 
transgression) *to a state of holiness / Of this original 
sin and corruption we shall consider^ presently. That 
the above is nothing more than the leaven of the Phari- 
sees, which is hypocrisy (Luke, xii. 1.), will more fully 
appear as we* proceed. 

Dik Adam Clarke, in his late notes on the Bible, as 
well as many others, has laboured hard to show, not only 
the superior understanding and excellence of our first 
parents before their disobedience, but also the change 
which took place in their nature, in thia respect, in con- 
sequence of transgression. How he has succeeded will 
best appear by carefully perusing his notes ; and for this 
purpose they are recommended to the reader. *< They 
seem," says he, (i. e. our fi^rst parents,) " in a moment 
not only to have lost sound judgment, but b\so rejection : 
a short time before Adam was so wise tha:t he couid name 



* The reason I frequently make use of the plural pronoun we, is, 
I consider the reader with me, and as assisting me, in this investiga- 
tion. 
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all the creatures bi*ought before bim, according to their 
respective natures, and qualities : now he does not know 
that firet principle concerning the Divine Nature, that it 
knows aU things ; and that it is omnipresenty therefore 
he endeavours to hide himself among the trees, from the 
eye of the all seeing GodJ^* Now, is there any evidence 
that Adam possessed this knowledge of God before he 
sinned ? or that h^ could not name creatures after he 
sinned as well, and as correctly, as he did before ? I can 
only say, if there be any evidence of either of these 
facts, it has entirely eluded my search. No, so far from 
obtaining this evidence from reading tlie Doctor's 
learned and ingenious notes, they more clearly evince, to- 
my understanding, the truth of the maxim, that great 
men are not always wise I But, to proceed. 

Under this article it will be proper to take. notice and 
consider the present condition of man, as standing in re- 
lation to their father Adam. This will bring us to consi- 
der more fully what is called original sin ; i. e. the sin 
which human nature is supposed to lay under in conse* 
quence of Adam's transgression. 

What befell Adam, by reason of his sin or transgres- 
sion, so far as we have been able to discover, was nothing 
more than what now befalls every son or daughter of 
Adam in passing from a state of innocence (in which 
^tate we $hall consider all men until they s^ ]^ved 
otherwise) tg. a state of sin and disobedience, ^ti^ ques- 
tion now is, whether this sin could, by imputation, or in 
any other projier sense, descend to his posterity, so as to 
render them, in any sense, chargeable with it ? As &r 
as any thing is incumbent on us, hy wjqf. of argument, 
we do not hesitate to say No ! and shall rest on this 

ground until the positive of the question be proved, 
[oweverjt although it seems very unreasonable to call 
upon any one to prove a negative, yet, having the evi- 
dence immediately at command, in this case, we do not 
hesitate much to attempt to sliow that the contrary is 
true. *< What mean yfc, that ye use this proverb "t^ori- 
cerning the land of Israel, saying, The fathei*s ha,ye 
. eaten sour grapes, and the children's teeth are set on 
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edge ? Ad I live» saith the Lord God, ye shall not have 
occasion any more to use this proverb in IsraeK Behold, 
all souls are mine i as the soul of the father, soalso the 
soul of the son is mine; the soul that sinnetli, it shall 
die. The son shall net hear the imquity of the father 9 nei- 
ther shall the father bear tlie iniquity of the son ; the 
righteousness of the righteous shall be upon him, and 
the wickedness of the wicked shall be upon him." 
(Ezek. xviB. 2, 3, 4, 20.) This is proof in point, and 
as direct as words can possibly express. Now, if the 
son does not, and shall not, bear the iniquity of the fa- 
ther, how can, or how coM^ the iniquity of Adam de* 
scerid to his posterity ? The idea is as unreasonable as 
it is unscriptural. If we are in any sense guilty or ac- 
countable for Adam's transgression, why not, in like 
manner, accountable for the sin of all our ancestors^ 
from Adam down' to oiir own parents ? and so we come 
into the worlc^ loaded with sin and guilt, of which, how- 
ever, we are totally ignorant and unconscious ? O what 
work drthodoxtf has made of common sense ! 

But supposing all mankind are corrupted, contami- 
nated, or polluted by Adam's sin, and they are now born 
into the world in this degraded or degenerated state ; 
this must be considered our misfortune, and not our fault 
For if Adam could not be blamed for his original state, 
we can no more be blamed for our original state than he; 
and the first state of which we have any knowledge is as 
much our original state, as the first state of which Adam 
bad any knowledge was his original state. Whatever we 
may suppose the state of man either is, or was, befoisB 
be had any consciousness of it, or of which he has now 
no recollection, it is nothing to him ; neitlier is he in any 
sense accountable for it. If he is bom into the world 
ever so rich, it is no thanks to him ; if he is ever so 
poor^ it is not Ids fault. If he is well made and endowed 
with good sense, he is indebted to the Giver of every 
good gift for the favour ; if he is ever so ugly or deform- 
ed, aM deprived of afanost every sense^ he cannoti help 
it. Attd soitis wttli every gift or every prtvation of na* 
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ture. Every human being can say, with equal propriety, 
by the grace of God Tarn what Tarn; and this is as true 
in vuhitej i. e; ori^nally or constitutionally, as it is in 
grace; i. e, by any special gifts bestowed on man after 
his liaving come to the yeara of undei'standing. ** Who 
maketh us to differ ? and what liave we that we have not 
received ? and if we have received it, why should we 
bfla/*t as though we had not received it ?*' (1 Cor. iv. 7.) 
r""^From these considerations, I conchule that man is 
born into the world totally destitute of a moral or reli* 
gious character, as pitre, in evci*y moral or religious 
sense, as a clean piece of white paper ; without a single 
impression, but capable of receiving many; and also 
susceptible of blots and stains. This brings me to con- 
sider, X 
u-^. Of the natural and moral faculties of man. 
<^It is by no means my intention to go into a metaphysi- 
cal discussion of this subject, as that would be very foreign 
jDpom our present purpose, but only to offer some general 
remarks. 

>/ Everyone, will perceive, at once, that the natural fa- 
culties or senses of man are all limited. The senses of 
hearing, seeing, feeling, tasting, and smelling, however 
free to act, are all linn^ed within a certain sphere. 
Sound, which does not come in contact with the oi^gan of 
hearing, can no more be heard by us, than by persons 
totally deaf. So with the organ of sight ; we see only 
those objects which we term in sight ; and these i*emarks 
will ap|dy to every other natural sense. These propo*- 
sitions are ail self-evident; anil therefore require no 
proof. 

Now if we consider the moral faculties of man, how- 
ever free we may suppose them to be, they are no more 
free than the natural faculties, and are as much limited. 
The facultieiS of loving or hating, believing or disbe- 
lieving, choosing or refusing, however free, ai-e all limit- 
ed (i. e. in finite beings) by the veiy natui'e of things. 
We have no more power to love that which does not ap- 
k pear to us lovely, than we have to hear that which is not 
^ within hearings or to see that which is out of sight. Just 
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do with believing or disbelieving, choosing or refusing. 
We can no moi-e believe without evidence, or disbelieve 
when tlie evidence has come to our understanding, than 
we can see an object which does not exist, or prevent 
seeing one when it passes immediately before our eyes. 
However free we are in all our volitions of choosing and 
refusing, yet we have no moi'e power to»choose a minor 
object in preference to a major, or refuse a major object 
rather than the minor, when each are left equally to our 
choice, than we can taste aloes tike honetff or smell the 
most disagreeable odour with the same pleasure as the 
fragrant rose* I admit that the nearer objects approxi- 
mate to each other in likieness or value, the difference in 
their choice wUl be proportionably less ; but they must "^ 
be exactly alike in order to be rendered perfectly indif- 
ferent. And as long as there is a clioice, although it 
may take byt little to alter it, yet, without that littUf the 
choice is as ceHain to be followed as though the differ- 
ence were ever s6 great. For if the difference were ever 
so great, the choice could be no more than certain to be 
followed ; and if it be ever so little, it will be certainly 
followed, unless something be flung in to turn the scale ; 
in which case it would not be followed, though the dif- 
ference should have been ever so great. 

These observations show that our actions are as much 
limited in a moral sen?^e as they are in a natural ; and if 
limited in themselves, they must be limited in their con- 
sequences, so far as they depend at all on us as their na- 
tural or moral causes. 

Of these facts there could not remain even the shadow 
of a doubt, were the^e no scripture to support them ; and 
especiaUy, there being no scripture against them ; but I 
shall be able to show that this doctrine is as scriptural 
as it is reasonable. << It is not in man that Walketh to 
direct his steps.*' (Jer. x. 23.) << A man's heart de- 
viset^i his way, but the Lord dirccteth his steps." (Prov, 
xvi. 9.) . 

Now we know that^ in a certain limited sense, a man 
Aoes direct his steps ; and he can be said to do this with 
as HMioh propriety as he can be said to do any thkBi%» qik 
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that he is a moral accountable being. But yet tbei-e 
must be a sense in which he does not direct his steps, 
and this is the only sense in which the above passages 
can be considered true. Now in what sense can this be ? 
Unless it be in relation to those consequences which are 
entirely hidden from man, and therefore he has no de- 
sign about them, I am unable to tell in what sense it can 
be. The Lord so directed the steps of Joseph's brethren, 
that by their means Joseph became lord of Egjrpt, 
whereby much people were kept alive. Tliis was what 
those wicked brethren by no means devis^. Thus their 
wicked hearts devised their way, but the Lord directed 
their steps. 

From the above, it will be seen that all the moral fa- 
culties of msin are as limited, in their very nature, as his 
natural faculties : and hence, the consequences of all our 
moral actionst whether in themselves good oc evil, areas 
limited as the consequences of our natural actions, which 
we know, or at least have every reason to believe, ane 
limited to time^ and, so far as it respects the individual 
who performs them, to his own natural life. But we shall 
see more of this in our next discourse. 

*?. It is admitted that all have sinned, and come short 
of the glory of God, i. e. in the sense of scriptui*e ; yet, 
nevertheless, we must except him who knew no sin, but 
was holy 9 hamUesSj and undefikd* So we can truly say, 
in the language of the prophet, ^^^ All we, like sheep, 
have gone astray — and the Lord hath laid on him the 
iniquity of us all." (Isa. liii. 6.) But if it be clearly in- 
dicated in the scriptures that there are some who have not 
sinned, we are .under no more necen^ty, from the above 
quoted passage, of supposing that each individual of the 
human race has sinned, than we are of supposing, from a 
similar passage, that each individual of Judea and Jeru- 
salem went out to John, and were hapticced gJ him in- 
Jordan. We have no^ evidence that either £noch or 
Elijah ever commiteed sin ; but the evidence is much 
more clear that, they did not, being exempted, so far as 
we know to the contrary, from all the consequences of 
sin j even from deaih, the wages of sin. And it is uh- 
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reasonable to suppose that children, (I mean infants,) at> 
though they ai*e subject to death, ever commit sin : 
Christ says, " of such (i. e. while in a state of infancy) 
is the kingdom of heaven." He says nothing about their 
repentance ; and it Ls difficult to conceive how that they 
are capable of repenting, or that they have any thing to 
repent of; yet qf mch is the kingdom of heaven. 

It has been difficult for many to account for the suffer- 
ing which those little innocents often endure, without ad- 
mitting that, in some sense or other, they are sinners. 
Hence, while some have supposed them guilty of Adam's 
transgression,, or what Js commonly called original sin, 
(the absurdity of which has already been shown,*) 
others, to get rid of that absurdity, have run into another 
equally glaring. The idea to which I allude appears to 
have been borrowed fi'om the Egyptian, Pythagorean, or 
Platonean philosophy, and, like many other sibsurd no- 
tions, has been incorporated by some into the Christian 
ijEuth. 

This hypothesis supposes that all mankind have ex- 
isted in some prior state, of which we have now no knowi- 
ledge or recollection, and in that state became trans- 
gressors, i. e. sinned ; in consequence of which, this worid 
was made, and we were sent here to inhabit liSortal bo- 
dies as a punishment for the sins we, as individuals, com- 
mitted in this pre-existing state. This sentiment has 
been stated at large in a work entitled, << The Science 
qf Sanctity 9^^ published not many yejrs since by a leam- 
,ed clergynian in the state of New Hampshire, and is 
still held by some, as has been understood, even in this 
city ; but it is a supposition, resting more on hypothesis 
tiian any solid argument, or evidence from the scrip- 
tures. It requires lilth more than barely to be stated, 
to be ei;ploded by every rational being who is determined 
to believe nothing without first seeing sufficient evidence 
(either directly, or else from the analogy of things) in its 
favour. 

The above hypothesis appears to me about as rational 

^ See the note to page 50. 
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asjt would be for a parent to cori'ect and punish his chil- 
dren for supposed crimes which they committed in theii* 
infancy 9 or before their remembrance; or»-at leasts of 
which they have no recollection at the time they receive 
the punishment ! The children are sensible of sufferingy 
but they know not for what ! If there be any justice in 
such kind of punishment, I know not on what principle 
it rests. But as few, I apprehend, will ever Undertake 
to defend a scheme so chimerical, I shall say no more 
respecting it. 

To defend the propriety of suffering humanity, even 
where there is neither sin nor guilt in the individual who 
suffers, and reconcile it with the divine benevolence^ 
even to that very individual, it is only necessary to sup- 
pose, that some good, in some way or other, though at 
present it may be entirely beyond the understanding of 
mortals to conceive how, will be the result of such suffer- 
ing f or, at least, the suffering may be necessary to pre- 
pare the mind for those future joys prepiared for the suf- 
fei*er, and without which they could not be so fully 
realized. It may be asked here, what evidence have we 
of this ? Answer : The evidence arises from the nature 
of God, and the analogy of things. 

It is believed that God, although omnipotent, coiiM no 
more make human nature, without subjecting it to all 
the evils naturally incident ^to human nature, than he 
could make two hills without a valley between them. 
If we are at liberty to suppose that natural death waa 
included in the denunciation of God against sin, which 
seems to be the plain scriptural account, and which but 
few will attempt to deny, then the sinner's being still 
permitted to live, and procreate^ his species, notwith- 
standing they are all subject to death, as he was, miist be 
considered a matter of pure /auofir ; for had ttoe sen- • 
tence been executed immediately, man would have been 
extinct at once, and would have so remained, as he now 
will remain, were it not for a future resurrection. It is 
possible, however, after all, that the sentence of death 
was executed, only by withholding the tree of life^ and 
not by making any change in the original constitution of 
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maii.'^ For whatever we are to understand by the tree of 
life, it seems that man, by taking it, might have lived 
for ever. For the Lord said, << Behold, ttie man is be- 
come as one of us, to know good and evil. And now, 
lest he put forth his hand, and take also of the tree of 
life, and eat, and live for ever ; therefore the Lord God 
sent him forth from the garden of Eden, to till the ground 
from whence he was taken.*' (Gen. iii. 22, 23.) As the 
tree of life js brought in remembrance again at the 
close of the book of Revelation, which is to bear twelve 
manner of fruits, and yield her fruit every month ; and 
whose leaves are to be for the healing of the nations, 
(Rev. xxii. 2.), it is reasonable to suppose that this tree, 
whatever is to be undci^tood by it, will suppoii; the eter- 
nal e|:istence of man : but, being deprived of it, in con- 
sequence of sin, he was left to languish and die. But it 
may be proper to i*emark further, that, in every sense in 
which death must now be considered as unavoidable by 
us, in no such sense is it designed as a punishment for 
our sins. It might have been considered in the nature 
of punishment to Adam, to know that he had been the 
means of introducing death into the world, by reason of 
sin and disobedience, but no punishment to the innocent 
sufferers, who did not sin after the similitude of Adam's 
transgression. So, in like manner, the man who brings 
distress and misery on his family by reason of his own 
sin, dissipation, and wickedness, the distress and misery 
of hts family is a punishment to him^ but no punish- 
ment to his /am%,. unless they are also partakers in 
his sins. It is a suffering to them, but a suffering not ac- 
companied with guilt, and which may be wisely designed 
for their future good. In this light we ought to consider 
all that we endure on account of others. For I contend that 
, nothing ever ought to be considered a punishment for sin, 
e^fccept that which the sinner might have avoided (speak- 
ing after the manner of men) by virtue 5 and all that 
may now be considered avoidable by pure virtue, may 

* It 18 believed that man, in his original acnd present constitution^ 
is naturally mortaL 
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still be considered a punishment for sin. But unavoida- 
ble evil is no punishment. 

The demerits and consequences of sin wiB be consi- 
dered in our next discourse. I shall observe here» that 
it hasT been pretty generally agreed, by most Christian 
divines, that sin deserved eternal death ; and what has 
puzzled them very much is, to find out a way how Grod 
could be justf and yet save the sinner from this deserved 
punishment. It will be my purpose to steer clear, if pos- 
sible, of all such contradictions. 

Some, however, discovering the cruelty in supposing 
that any one, particularly infants', may be eternally mise- 
rable barely for the sin of Adam, have admitted that tills 
infinite debt (as it is sometimes termed) to divine jus- 
tice, has been cancelled by the sufferings of Jesus ; and 
thus, man is placed in a second state of trial, which is ge- 
nerally termed his day of probation. Admitting this to 
be the case, as it respects what is called original sin, 
man is now just as well situated as Adam was, or as he 
could have been, if this sin had not been committed. 
•Though, even in this case, I should prefer denying the 
debt/ Because, in point of argument, if I admit that 
this debt was ever contracted by Adam, in such a manner 
that it was binding upon his posterity, I must either prove 
payment, and show that justice has been completely sa- 
tisfied, or else acknowledge that the debt is still due. 
Now, how is it contended that this debt has been paid ? 
Why some say that Grod himself, in the character of Me- 
diator, has completely cancelled this debt ! If this were 
really the case, i. e. that God made satisfaction to him- 
self, why might he not as well have forgiven the debt, 
without any other satisfaction than that of forgiving it? 
Seeing a little absurdity in this mode of satisfaction, 
others have contended that it was a second person who • 
made the satisfaction to the first. Then I desire to know 
whether there was any mercy or forgiveness in the first 
person ? If this scheme of satisfaction represents our 
heavenly Father as possessing one spark of love, mercy, 
or tenderness^ for hb offending offspring, it is entirely 
out of my sight. A man has ten sons. Nine of thieMi 
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have disobeyed him ; and he is dcterinined to punish 
them unmercifully. The elder brother (who is perfectly 
innocent, and whose sensibility is so great that he can 
suffer as much in a few hours as all the other sons could 
have suffered in their w hole life) feels compassion for his 
guilty brethren, and projjoses to take their place. The 
fatlier, without beiiig moved at all to pity, at this gene- 
rous offer in behalf of the guilty, and still demanding 
suffering as a substitute for obedience, accepts the com- 
passionate victim, and satisfies his vindictive justice 
upon him ! Yes, and I may say, thus wreaks his ven- 
geance! notwithstiiiiding he knew the innocence of the 
victim ; notwitlistanding he knew his keen sensibility ; 
and notwithstanding he knew that the suffering, although 
short in duration, would be equal to the most excruciat- 
ing torment of his nine guilty sons, if continued through 
tlie whole course of their lives ! 0, says the reader, 
my soul shrinks with horror from such a character ! nei- 
ther does it help the matter in the least to say tliat jus- 
tice is of sucli a nature that the disobedient childi^n can- 
not be forgiven till offended justice has received this sa- 
tisfaction ! Then think, kind i*eader, O tliink, my friend ! 
how near the above cl»aractcr resembles the firet person 
of a threefold Deity wJiich is worshipped by most of the 
Christian world as God ! If the justice of God, even 
*' the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,** re- 
quired the eternal death of man, as a satisfaction for the 
sin of Adam, and if he has obtained satisfaction for that 
offence, in the sufferings of his well beloved Son, on 
whom he has laid a punishment equal to the require- 
ments of his justice,* does he forgive human nature this 
sin ? Can a sin be said to be forgiven, wlien the utter- 
most farthing which justice required has been paid by 
suffering humanity ? Suffering humanity, did I say ? 
Yes. For none will pretend, after all that can be said 
about a union of the divine nature with the human in the 
person of Christ, that any thing more than human na- 

* And if the pumshment be not equal ta the demand, where is 
the satisfaction f 
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ture suffered. Now sooner than admit that the debt of 
original sin has been cancelled in this way, I would ac- 
knowledge it still due. For in this way it exaltis the 
character of the compassionate Son of God, only in pro- 
portion as it sinks and degrades his imforgiving and un- 
merciful Father ! This doctrine, therefore, cannot be 
true ; because it militates against the character of God — 
God is hve — but i^ove can neither be unmerciful or 
unjust. . 

But this subject will be treated upon more largely in 
our fifth and sixth lectui*es. These hints are, only flung 
out by the way, in order to prepare the mind a little for 
M hat must be expected in the sequel. The doctrine, that 
God could not consistently with his character forgive 
sin, until a satisfaction had been made to his divine jus- 
lice by suffering humanity f (an expression which I use to 
signify all that justice required of the sinner to suffer,, 
oi' all that Christ eudui^ed,) is a doctrine no where con- 
tained in the Bible ; and is a doctrine as repugnant to 
reason and sound sense as it would have been awfiil in its 
consequences admitting this supposed satisfaction had 
never been obtainc^d. Let such a doctrine be imitated, 
as far as it might be, by man. Let a father believe it to 
be wrong for him ever to forgive an offending child un- 
til he hath either punished it unmercifully, or else (what 
would appear to me to be much more cruel) punish an in- 
nocent victim in its room and stead ! And what would 
soon be the state of human society ? 

We ought to be exceedingly cautious that we do not 
impute to our heavenly Father principles which we 
should think would be an impeachment of our ow^ moral 
characters, were they to be charged upon ourselves. 

God is ever represented in the scriptures of divine 
truth as being ready and willing to forgive sin on the 
repentance of the sinner. Hence he saith, " Let the 
wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his 
thoughts : and let him return unto the Lord, and he 
will have mercy upon him ; and to our God, for he will 
abundantly pardon.'' (Isa. Iv. 7.) The w^hole of the 

^h chapter of the prophecy of Ezekiel is full to this 
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purpose, as well as many others which might be men- 
tioned. And if sinners are accountable foi* their own 
sins, and those only, which is also shown in the chapter 
referred to above^ tjien all that is necessary for any one 
is, to break off his sins by righteousness, and his iniqui- 
ties by turning unto the Lord. "Let him that hath 
stolen, steal no more y ' and so with every other species 
of vice, « Cease to do evil, and learn to do well f* 
which being done, the sinner becomes, what he ought to 
be, holy and righteous* But, it will be asked, where is 
the grace in all this ? for this appears to be a salvation 
by works ! Answer : The grace is in the manifestation 
of the goodness of GM, which leadeth men to repent- 
ance and good works. (See Rom. ii. 4.) 

On this ground, every sinner knows for himself what 
he has to repent of; it is only of those sins in which he 
is conscious to himself that he has violated the law of his 
moi*al nature. From these he is called upon to break 
off; from these, and these only, it is his duty to reform. 
Because every sin against God is equally a sin against 
the law of our moi*al nature, or the dictates of a good con- 
science ; and what are not sins against the law of our mo- 
ral nature, or the dictates of a good conscience, can 
no more be considered as sins against God, than the 
mere casualties incident to human nature. Hence 
lust, by which I understand all the propensities of the 
human heart, must conceivCj in order to bring forth 
sin. Whenever this cause, therefore, i«i wanting, the 
^ect cannot be produced. And sin, -when it is finish- 
ed, bringcth forth death. (James, i. 15.) The prop(?n- 
sities of the human heart are not, in themselves, sinful, 
though they prompt ever so much to do evil : but when 
any one resolves in his own mind to indulge a propensity 
which is in any sense unlawful ; then this propensity 
conceives, and it beconres sinful in the individual. (Mat. 
V. 28.) But, as yet, there is no death attached to it; 
why ? — ^because the sin is not finished : but when the sin- 
ful resolution is performed, sin is finished, and death is 
the consequence. " When the commandment came sin 
revived, and I died." (Rom. vii. 9.) On this gcwxiA^^ 
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can account for the sin of every individual of the human 
race : and the consequences to us as sinners are what, if 
we had remained innocent and virtuous, we should have 
never experienced. 
. AH that we may suffer, or be supposed to suffer, on 
account of tlie sin of othei-s, not being produced by any 
sin of ours, is no punishment to us ; but it is a suffering, 
so far as it respects us, designed by infinite wisdom, for 
our good ; and which it is our duty not to despise, but to 
sustain with Christian fortitude and resignation. It may 
not only be designed for our good, but also for the good 
of others. This should make us willing to suffer, if the 
will of God be such, for the good of man. 

The apostles considered their sufferings as filling up 
the measure of the sufferings of Christ; and inasmuch 
as they were so, for aught we can know to the contrary, 
there was the same merit in them. And hence, we are 
assured, they will meet with the same reward : " If so 
be that we suffer with him, that we may be also glorified, 
together. For I reckon that the sufferings of this pre- 
sent time are not worthy to be compared with the glory 
which shall be revealed in us.'' (Rom. viii. 17, 18.) AH 
suffering, therefore, must be considered in one of these 
two points of light : either as the immediate and una- 
voidable consequences of sin, or else designed by infinite 
wisdom for a future good. And it is furthermore vei-y 
possible that much of the sufferings of human nature 
ought to be considered in both these points of light. 
Viewed in either light, and having a just sense of the 
same, the mind becomes reconciled, not to the suffering 
itself, but to the hand of God who inflicts it. 

Thus, instead of debasing man infinitely below the 
brutes, which is done by considering him by nature 
wholly destitute of every thing that is good, we consider 
him still, notwithstanding all his imperfections, the most 
noble creature of this lower creation. We consider him 
as still possessing the image of God in which he was 
created ; and tiiat man is as much made in the image of 
God nowj as he was in the first place ; foi*if this be not 
the case, why is tliis given as a reason that *<-whoso 
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sheddeth man's blood^ by man shall his blood be shed ; 
for in the image of God made he man/' (Gen. i?c. 6.) 
This was spoken to Noah, after the deluge ; and not- 
withstanding the supposed toted depravity which man had 
experienced, yet this reason is urg^d why he should not 
shed tlie blood of his fellow man. Man, being made sub- 
ject to vanity, is liable to err ; yet, notwithstanding all 
this, man is still made in the image of God. 

Whatever we may suppose that man lost in Adam, as 
it respects his natui'e, we are fully warranted in saying, 
tSi it was restored in Noah, when <* God blessed Noah 
afllliis sons, and said unto them, Be fruitful, and multi- 
ply, and replenish the eai'th'' (Gen. ix. 1.) ; the same 
blessing w hich' he pronounced upon Adam, whom he cre- 
ated in his own image. See chap. i. 27, 28; 

We have no account that God ever cursed man in con- 
sequence of his first transgression, as has been often 
supposed ; and even the ground, which was cureed for his 
sake, we have a most precious promise that it should be 
cursed no more ; for " the Lord said in his heart, I will 
not again curse the ground anymore for man's sake; 
fAoiiFg-A the Imagination of man's hesirt should ieevil 
his youth." (Gtjn. viii. 21.) Our translators have 
dered the Hebrew ^3 /ci, by for, in order, I suppose, to 
favour the doctrine of total depravity ; but I have the au- 
thority of Dr. Taylor and Dr. CJarke, both, in render- 
ing it tlumgh or althmigJu If this (i. e. the above) were 
necessarily the state of man, it would be as good a rea- 
son why man should become extincU as it was why that 
wicked race should be destroyed. . But the text under 
consideration neither affirms nor implies any such thing; 
but only that man is liable to become thus evil, and ai- 
though that should be the case again^ he has promised 
not to destroy the world again by water* The next 
trial will be hyfire; and although some may suffer great 
loss, yet they themselves- shall be saved, so as by fire, 
(1 Cor.iii. 15.) 

According, therefore, to the premises here laid down^ 
the truth and propriety of which wiU still more fully a^» 
pear^ as we proceed^ children^ while ia ^ %\aXfe ^^ Vncvq- 
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cence, in which state they must be considered till they 
are capable of understanding the law of God, instead of 
being taught that they are children of the wicked one, 
that Gk)d is their enemy, and that he is very angry with 
them, and with every body else, for a sin committed by 
their first parents, long before they were born, should be ^ 
taught that theff are in every sense of the word the chU- 
dren of God ; that they are heirs of his kingdonif together 
with his Son Jesiis Christf who €ame into the world to 
teach tiiem the knowledge of this glorious timthf and who, 
while he was on earth f snjfered much for thenif and o^OPr 
count of the tumth which he came to teach ; that CwRst 
loved tne world ofma^nMnd, and especially children^ being 
C(ynsidered in a state of innocence ; and that they shoidd, 
in consequence of tliese great privileges, endeavour to live 
as he lived ; he being the great pattern and example of the 
ChriMian life. On this groimd the best morality can be 
taught, and the best reason can be given for it. If a 
person's being born an heir to a crown is a good rekson 
why he should be educated with a particular reference to 
his filling that important station, the reason will hold 
^1^ here in a superlative sense. If a pereon's being 
absolutely destined to live in a certain country is a good 
reason why he should have a knowledge of that country, 
of its laws and government, of its manners and customs, 
it is on this ground we j)lead the necessity of every one's 
becoming acquainted with God, and with Jesus Christ, t 
whom he hath sent, whom to know is external life. Now 
would a person be so likely to attend to these things, if 
he thought there were but a bare possibility, after all, of 
his obtaining this object ; but that the probability was 
against him ? No ! But, on the contrai'y, just in pro- 
portion to his doubts and fears, he would be likely to 
slack in his vigilance. 

If his preparation were to be considered the means, 
and the only means, by which he was to obtain this ob- 
ject, there would be, 1 must confess, some more encou- 
rag^ent ; but he is told that this will depend after all 
entirely upon the will of another, who has already de- 
termined bis destination, and who, at the same time, was 
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governed wholly fi*om motives within himself, which have 
no real connexion with any thing which the creature 
can do* 

From these, and many other considerations which 
might be mentioned, I am firmly persuaded that the doc- 
trine for which I am contending is most conducive to 
good morality, even if that were our only object, of any 
that ever was advanced. It is often objected that this 
doctrine ought not to be preached, even if it be true. 
Without taking up any time to expose the futility of this 
objection, (for what can men preach better than the 
truth ?) 1 will only add in this place, that the strongest 
reason I can give why it shAdd be preached, is, because 
it is true. If it ^ere not ^rwe, notwithstanding the tem- 
porary good it might produce, yet, the very circum- 
stance of its not being true^ would be a good reason why 
it should not be preached. All admit that the doctrine 
would be good, yes^ nothing could be better, if it wei'e 
only true ; without ever considering that the very circum- 
stance of its being good^ is one great ' evidence of its 
truth. If it were acknowledged not to be good, it would . 
be one great evidence in my mind, that it is not true. 

Now how does this statement stand when applied to a 
doctrine diametrically opposite to the one here contended 
for? In acknowledging this good, they acknowledge the 
one in which they believe, and which stands opposed to 
this, not good. Why then do they believe it true ? If 
the doctrine be not good, can the author of it be good ? 
and if the author be not good, can that author be love ? 
O forgive me, my religious opponents, I cam assure you 
that I am seeking your best good, while I thus expose 
both you and your doctrine. 

But it is time I had brought this lecture to a close. 
We find then the present state of man to stand thus : he 
is made subject to vanity, agreeably to his original con- 
stitution ; he comes into the world perfectly innocent, in 
which state he is a fit subject for the kingdom ,of hea- 
ven ; he is morally inclined to good, but nevertheless 
pi*one to evil ; thus he stands in need of all possible in- 
struction, of which he is capable of makuv^^^>M\^^ \ssl- 
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provement But for the want of proper instruction iu\ 
tiie first place, or by neglecting to improve by it in the 
second, he is liable to pierce himself through with many 
sorrows. Lest, however, those evils should be produc- 
tive of events incompatible with infinite wisdom and be- 
nevolence in the glorious plan of the Deity ; they are all ^ 
circumscribed by his superior wisdom, power, and good- 
ness ; the development of which will be the laboui's of 
our future lectui*es. 
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LECTURE IV. 



The soul that sinneth, it shall die. Ezek. xviii. 4. 

I AM this evening to speak of sin : its natui'e ^ its 
demerits ; and its consequences. 

That air mankind, generally speaking, as has been al- 
ready observed, are sinners, both scripture and daily ex- 
perience evince ; and as sinners, it is equally true that all 
i-eceive the wages of sin, which is death ; the smd that 
siftnethf it shall die. All will agree, therefore, that to 
palliate sin, or to deny its existence, would be of no use ; 
but would rather tend to extend its baneful influence. 
But while we would avoid this, on the one hand, so wc 
should equally avoid magnifying it on the other; for 
this> so far from being of any use to the sinner, will 
only tend to drive him into despair. 

The Clnristian clergy, for many centuries, have been 
generally agreed in the opinion, that sin, in its nature, is 
infinite, being committed against an infinite Being. On 
this principle, however, all proportion in the degrees of 
sin is destroyed ; for all sin is against God, who alone is 
infinite ; i. e. as much so as any. But it is on this ground, 
and tihis only, that any one has ever attempted to prove 
that the demerits of sin are infinite, or that it deserves 
infinite punishment. The futility of these arguments, 
however, I am happy in believing, begins to appear ; and 
in proportion as the light of divine truth breaks in upon 
the understanding, such absurd notions will be exploded. 
The child of two years old, who disobeys its parent, is a 
transgressor, no less tj^an the one who is much older ; 
but who would attach equal demerit to both ? yet both 
sin equally against the parent. 

In treating of the nature of sin, I shall endeavour to 
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be as concise as possible ; and yet be sufficiently plain, so 
as to be understood, " Sin/' saith an inspired apostle, 
<< is tile transgression of the law." (1 John, iii. 4.) Sin, 
therefore, presupposes the existence of a law ; and a law 
presupposes a legislator or lawgiver ^ whose intention in 
legislation, or^iving the law, is supposed to have been 
thwarted^ in order for the law to take cognizance of sin. 
For if the intention of the law (in which word I now inr 
elude the lawgiver) be not thwarted^ in what does the sin 
consist ? What is the transgression of a law, if it be not 
acting contrary to the intention and design of the law- 
giver or legislator ? This will lead us to perceive at 
once, that God cannot be considered, in any direct sense, 
the legislator of that law which is transgressed by sin. 
For, to suppose which, we must suppose that his inten- 
tions, in the same direct sense, to have been thwarted; 
i. e. have become abortive ! But who will undertake to 
say this ? The moment we admit it, we admit that God 
himself is not infinite ! which supposition involves the 
mind at once in such a labyrinth, as from which nothing 
can extricate it. For it is at pnce changing the glory 
of the infinite and unchangeable Jehovah into that 
which would be no better than an image^ m^de like to 
corruptible man. Infinity can have no opposition. - For 
that which is opposed is limited by that which opposes it. 

Then, says the objector, there is not, neither can there 
be, any such thing as sin in the universe ; as nothing can 
successfully oppose God. i 

But, stop ! my dear sir, not so hasty ! Would it not 
be more rational to say that sin is something very diflfer- 
ent from what has been generally supposed, than to say, 
if sin be not what has been supposed, then sin does not 
exist ? For sin may exist, and be exceeding sinful too, 
and yet not be what thousands have imagined. 

I shall therefore proceed directly to show what law is 
violated by sin ; and also, who is the lawgiver or legisla- 
tor of that law. 

The law of a man*s awn understanding (which may be 
termed the law of God in the heart, because a man's own 
understanding is from God) is tlic law which is trans- 
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gressed by sin. Any other law than that which exists in 
the nndei'standing of man, is a law which exists in Grod 
only,' and therefore is a law which God alone can fulfil. 
Man is not amenable to such a law ; it being above his 
capacity to understand. There would be more propriety 
in supposing children amenable, i. e. accountablef to the 
laws of the state, than to suppose finite bdVigs amenable 
to that ls£W by which God governs the universe. Now 
if sin cannot be proved, without admitting that that law 
which exists alone in God, and by which lie governs the 
universe, has been thwartedf and in the committing of 
which his intentions and purposes are violated, it would 
be impossible to prove the existence of sin. For, on this 
supposition, sin can only be nominal, or ideal, but not 
real ; as the real purposes of God are by no means frus- 
trated by sin. 

If sin,, therefore, be a violation of the law of our own 
understanding, the next question is, who is the law- 
giver? or who is the legislator of this law ? Answer : 
The law itself being the <rimperfect knowledge men 
have of moral good ;'* the legislator, or lawgiver, in 
all moral and accountable beings, must be a capacity to 
understand, connected with the causes and means of 
knowledge, << which standing or existing on finite and li- 
mited principles, will justify my supposition, that sin, in 
. its nature, ought to be considered finite and limited, ra- 
ther than infinite and unlimited, as has by many been 
supposed.''* 

A man's oVn conscience, which is the result of all the 
knowledge he possesses, from whatever source obtain- 
ed, is the legislator of that few which is violated when- 
ever he commits sin. Hence the apostie says, ** When 
the Gentiles, which have not the law, do by nature the 
things contained in the law, these, having not the law, 

* See Ballou on Atonemelit, p. 15, 16. I would here remark, that 
the substance of the whole of thiff article, as well as much of what 
I shall have to say in my next lecture, is taken from that excellent 
and unanswerable work. And I hope that what is here stated will 
be an inducement to my readers to examine the work itself to which 
I am in a great degree indebted for these remarks. 
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ai'e a law unto theniseives ; their conscience also beaiung 
witness, and their thoughts the meanwhile accusing or 
else excusing one another/' (Rom. ii. 14, 15.) 

The Jews, also, which had the law, must have been 
governed by thie same general rule ; because the law is 
taken into the account of their " means of knowledge ;" 
(see above;) and therefore, according to the principle 
laid doWTi, helps to make up their conscience. This, 
therefore, does not alter the general definition which we 
have given to the word conscience ; viz. it is the result 
of all the knowledge which a man possesses. This know- 
ledge, being imperfect in all imperfect beings, shows that 
the law itself produced by it must be imperfect; and 
tlierefore this law may be, and often is, transgressed by 
the very acts through which the perfect law of God is 
fulfilled. This fact may be beautifully and clearly illus- 
trated by the history of Joseph ; the crucifixion of Jesus ; 
and many other memorable events on sacred i-ecord. The 
law of the understanding, or of the conscience, which is 
the law of God in the heart, is transgressed, whenever,^ by 
the influence of temptation, or from any other cause, a 
good understanding yields to a contrary choice. In this 
case, what law is it that condemns ? Answer : The law 
of the understanding, or conscience, which was violated, 
and no other ; for a law which is not violated cannot 
condemn. Thus the inspired apostle says, " If our 
heart condemn us not, then have we confidence towards 
God.'* (1 John, iii. 21.) Let a man, therefore, so con- 
du(^t himself that his own heart does not condemn him, 
and it is altogether a mistaken notion to suppose that 
there is any law by which lie can be justly condemned. 
I admit that he may still have great fear of condemna- 
tion, in consequence of his being ignorant of the law ; 
and by supposing that a law exists which in fact does 
not. But only let him be brought to the knoM ledge of 
the truth, and he is at once delivered from this slavish 
fear. 

" Our acts as moral accountable beings are all limited 
to the narrow circle of our understandings : therefore our 
goodness is limited^ being of the finite nature of our 
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kliovtlc'tlgc, and our sin is in llie sainc liiiitc and limltcil 
cirrlc." (Ballou on Atonement, (i. 22.) 

Uitying thug far loiisiilcred the nature of sin, aiiil 
sliown, as 1 humlilj' tFUst, tliat it is altosetUcr finiti^ pi-o- 
ceeding fi-oiu tiuite and iin]ici-tc:ct canses, and i-estiii]i; 
whoUj' on finite and iniperl'ect pi-incipU's, I niigitt iwo- 
«ecd to treat of il« nriicui, liy wliicli its Unite nidiurr 
would more M\y appear : liiil. ItKt 1 should swell tliis 
work btvond mj pioiioscd liniita, I must i-eFer the reader 
totlie vidiiiible vvm-k. rriitiiHliicli 1 liave taken timliderty 
tu make a few extracts, on tliis sulijert ; and will therc- 
tora [uuts i III mediately to eonHidcr a aubjctt \k lii<'h lias not 
IiMu so tai'gely tn-iitcd U|»ou iu llie woi-k alluded t<t 
aliuvr ; \'i/.. 

'2. Till' di'uiei-ils and con sequencer of sin. 

Adiiiiltiiij; tJie premises laid do\^'n, thus far, coiTUCt ; 
it vill be rationally coiicluJed at once, that, a:* sin in 
finite in ■(» nature, so, in its dements and ci)nNe(|>[CnceH, 
it uiust lie also finite, and limited. But, notwitlmt;tniliii,e; 
this riiti'iii;il nml nerew.iiy coutlusion, yet it may he- 
well t IF i pn>ot' mi the siilijctt, hy \viiicli 

fill' .vliolo will more Tally appear. 

iM '■> derived I'toih two aomces : ,^rsi, 

11 ^ and, secondly, fiiim the law of 

il ask. ih it reaHonable to supimse tlint a Itc- 
* ' wise, inlinitely [wiwdrftd, and inlinitely 
- ' J g crcaluiT into existence, which, in 
cii'atiiiv'a exinttsiHie, tlii» gltal, wise, 
5 knew Uiere would Ite mure viisa-y tliau 
'■*• "'■» n-calure, in any perii'd of il« wx-. 
" all its conae- 
d lietVitv cre- 
I raliunally prefer iionesifileiirc to smell nu 
s, tinil been given liini by bis Mak^r? This 
\ rcHMinflble. And to mupposc that tbiti is tlie 
ritli any uf Gi>d'8rreature8, rellcicts the i^realcst 
'i! dish<miiiir on the rhararter of ttie Cirator. 
li fi]iilG bein^ ran merit an infinite ivwani, or deme- 
ii ui'in&nlt*! ptiuislimrnt. The most that lie can do, in 
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i^ason, is to forfeit every blessing which has been given 
him by his Maker, And were our heavenly Father to 
take away every blessing which he has given iis, he could 
do no more than to take away our existence. ^ This is 
the utmost, then, which reason, or which that justice, 
which is founded in reason, can demand. This reason, 
and this justice, existed before the existence of man. And 
both reason and justice would forbid the existence of a 
creature, rather than to suffer it to exist, and then pu- 
nish it unmercifully for any thing it should be capable of 
doing. To suppose, therefore, that an unmerciful pu- 
nishment can be just, is repugnant to every principle of 
reason, humanity, or even common sense ! 

2. We now come to consider the direct proof from the 
scriptures on this subject. 

And here let me premise, by laying, I shall not under- 
take to prove from scripture that the demerits of sin are 
not infinite ; for this would be piroving a negative, which 
I am under no obligation to do. No, I shall only exa- 
mine the scriptures on this subject, which go to prove 
the demerits and consequences of sin, and see what is, 
as well as what is nof , proved thereby. 

I conclude that it will be a given point that God did in- 
form man of the consequences of sin before sin w^as, and in 
fact before sin could have been, committed. <* For where 
there is no law, there is no transgression.'* (Rom. iv. 
15.) A rule or direction, which does not point out the 
consequences of disobedience, can be nothing more than 
advicef which can hardly be considered a tew. But it is 
equally necessary that the penalty (whatever may be 
understood by that term) should be puUished, as it is 
that tluit penalty should have been annexed to the law. 
For the penalty is supposed to be a constituent part of 
the law ; but a law concealed from the people would be 
the same to them as a law not in existence. What should 
we think of a legislator who should make a law, annex- 
ing a very severe penalty to the transgression of it, but 
should publish only a part of the penalty to the people : 
the people transgress, L e, disregard the law ; and on 
the day of trial the whole of the penalty should be in- 
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flicted, of which the people were totally ignorant when 
they transgressed the law ? This, no one will say, is 
either just or righteous. The criminal is always sup- 
posed to understand, or at least to have it in his power to 
understand, the law which he has transgressed, and hy 
which he is to be tried ; and could it be known that this 
was not the case, it would be a good reason why he should 
be pardoned, and the penalty not executed upon him. 

The above remarks have been made with a \ iew to 
prepare the mind for the examination of that law, under 
which Adam stood in the garden. 

Did God, or did he not, inform Adam of all the con- 
sequences of transgressing that law ? And is it reasonr 
able to suppose, or can we be justified in supposing, that 
Grod will inflict on him, or on any of his posterity, in 
consequence of his transgression, a punishment, of which 
he was not fully and explicitly informed ? The above 
questions need no answer, i. e. from me ; the truth and 
propriety of the subject being perfectly clear. Now at- 
tend to the words of God, " In the day that thou eatest 
thereof** (i. e. of the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil) " thou shalt surely die.'* Heb. <^ moth tamuth, 
dying thou shalt die.'* (Gen. ii. 17.) 

These words, thaii shalt surely die^ or dying them shalt 
diCf contain all the penalty, whatever it be, annexed to 
the law which God gave to Adam. Now, kind reader, 
endeavour to stand firm on thy feet, and fortify thy mind 
against the force of prejudice or tradition, while I ask 
thee the following plain, but at the same time candid 
question. Is Adam here threatened with a punishmeirt 
after death ? — ^much less, is he informed that it would be 
impossible for him ever to die, in any other sense than 
that of continuing to commit sin, in consequence of which 
he should be eternally miserable ? No, not a syllable of 
all this; yet here is the law which Adam transgressed ; 
and, of coui*se, the law by which he must be tried ! 

I am well aware that scholastic divinity has laboured 
hard to make out a threefold death threatened ; death 
temporal, death spiritual, and death eternal ; but as I 
see not even the shadow of evidence here of an eteruei 
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death, I sliall take up no time to refute the nonsense and 
absurdities of the schools. They have harped much on 
the marginal reading, dying tluni shall die, literally, 
moth tamuthf a death tfwu sludt die, and have strained 
every nerve to make out etcmal death by it ; but all to 
no purpose. Dr. Clarke paraphrases the words thus : 
" thou shalt continue in a dying state till thou die." 
** This," says he, " we find literally accomplished : 
every moment of his life, man may be considered as 
dying, till soul and body are separated.'' (i. e. till 
death.) " Other meanings,'' continues he, ** have been 
given tl)is passage, but they are in general either fanci- 
fid or incorrect." 

But Adam transgressed the law which had been given 
him^ notwithstanding the penalty or consequence annex- 
ed. And now comes his trial. God calls to him, in the 
cool of the day, hears tlie confession of his guilt, and his 
excuse for it. He examines the woman in like manner; 
and thereby traces the sin to its original source ; which 
having done, pronounces a curse on the deceiver. Now 
hear the sentence pronounced upon tlie guilty pair. That 
of the woman I shall pass over, as no one will undertake 
to say there is any thing in it which has the appearance 
of a punishment in another state of existence. We come 
to the man : what does God say to him ? how does he 
point out to him the consequence of his transgression ? 
As much will depend on tliis sentence of the Almighty, I 
shall give it in full. ^^ And unto Adam he said. Because 
thou hast hearkened unto the voice of thy wife, and hast 
eaten of the tree, of which I commanded thee, saying, 
Thou shalt not eat of it;" (here the law and the trans- 
gression are both explicitly stated. Now hear the sen- 
tence ;) " cursed is the ground for thy sake ; in sorrow 
shalt thou eat of it (how long?) all the days of thy life; 
thorns also and thistles shall it bring forth to thee ; and 
thou shalt eat the herb of the field; in the sweat of 
thy face shalt thou eat bread, (how long?) till thou i-ettu^n 
unto the ground ; for out of it wast thou taken : for (to 
sum up the whole in one word) dust tliou ai't, and unto 
dastshsdt tYiou return." (Gen. iii. 17, 18, 19.) ^ 
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N0W9 kind reader^ be candid. In all this sehtence^ does 
Grod give the least hint of any punishment after death ? 
No ! — he does not ! Neither is it possible to suppose that 
Adam, or any one else, should ever have obtained this 
idea, eitlier from the words of the law which had been 
given, or from the sentence here very explicitly stated, 
consequent upon transgression. Well, here is all the ac- 
count we have of this transaction ; which contains the 
law, the transgression, the trial, the confession of guilt, 
and the sentence pronounced, agreeably to law, by the 
author of the law himself, and upon those persons who 
first received it, and by whom it was first transgressed ; 
and, of course, there could have been no mistake; but 
every thing must have been judicial and correct. If this 
sentence, therefore, do not contain a just and full expla- 
nation of the law which had been given, I ask, what does 
it contain ? If Gk)d ever meant to inflict a punishment, of 
which this does not bear even a shadow of a shade in com- 
parison, how can we account for his not giving the least 
intimation, no, not even the most distant hint, respecting 
it, to Adam? 

Leaving this matter for the wiseacres (who are foolish 
enough to contend for such things) to settle among them- 
selves, I pass to consider the next capital sin which 
stands on record. 

Adam, being permitted to continue in life to propagate 
his species, (notwithstanding the tree of life is immedi- 
ately withheld fiix)m him, for the want of which he must 
eventually die,) in process of time had two sons ; each 
of whom brought an offering to the Lord. The offering 
of Abel was accepted, while that of Cain was rejected ; 
in consequence of which, he was angry, and his counte- 
nance fell. Instead, however, of looking into his own 
heart, to find the cause of the., nonacceptance of his of- 
fering, jealousy arose in his breast, and he looked with 
an envious eye on his brother: and it came to pass, that, 
while they were together in the field, " Cain rose up 
against Abel his brother, and slew him." (Gen. iv. 8.) 
Here is a murder, and that of the mqst atrocious kind-^ 

4 
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^fratricide J — the murder of a brother !-— and, as it were^ 
in cool blood !— -growing out of jealousy^ as it seenis» on 
account of religion ! He had received no injury what- 
ever from this brother, neither does it appear that his 
bi*other had despised him on account of tiie nonaccept- 
ance of his offerbig. What then was the matter ? An- 
swer : *^ The Lord had respect to Abel and to his offer- 
ing ; but unio Cain and to his offering he had not re- 
spect." This dispute, therefore, seems to be a kind of 
religious dispute ; and perhaps there was about as much 
religion in it, on the part of Cain, as there has been in 
all, or any, of the religious disputes since that period; 
i. e. where envy has been shown on, the part of the dis- 
putants. 

We will now attend to the trial and conviction of this 
murdei*er ! *< And. the Lord said unto Cain, Where is 
Abel thy brother ?" Cain^ like most criminals, denies 
tlie charge implied ih these words, and said, << I know 
not :'^ and tiieii asks this insidious question : ** Am I my 
brotlier's keeper ?*' And the Lord said, <* What hast 
thou" done ? the voice of thy brother's blood crieth unto 
fee from the grmmd/' Cain now perceiA^es his giiilt de* 
tected. He stood before that tribunal wliere no witnesses 
were necessaiy ; for God, who was his judge, needeth 
not that any should testify of man, for he knows what is 
HI him. Here was a^urdcr,, tlie muinlerer, the law, the 
court, the triaU the conviction, and God himself the 
Jfudge ! And if there ever were a case, which could de- 
mand the full and complete execution of the law, it 
seems, this is one. Now hear the sentence from the 
Judge of ail the earth, who doeth right. ^< And now 
thou art cui^sed from the earth, which hath opened her 
mouth to i-eeeive thy brottier's blood from thy hand." 
Here is the first curse ever pronounced on man ! and 
what follows shows in what this eurse consisted. *< When 
thou tiilest the ground, it shall not henceforth yield unto 
thee her strength ; a fugitive and a vagabond shalt thou 
be in the earth." Now, ray deai* brethren, endeavour 
to be serious once moitt. M thei?e the least intimation 
in all this, that a stiUfmore awful punishment awaited 
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Cain in another world ? No, I am hajqpy in being able 
to say, there is not ! 

Cain, however, thought this punishment was greater 
than he could bear ; and he immediately feared for his 
life. Dr. Clarke, however, observes, tiiat, " The ori- 
ginal words, €kuial dvani mineso (here rendered. My pu- 
nishTnent is greater than I can bear) may be translated. 
Is my crime too great to be forgiven? Words (says he) 
whicn we may presume he uttered on the verge of 
black despair." ?S^ his note on the place.) Cain ap- 

Sehended that ne should lose the protection of his 
aker ; ^< smd from thy face shall I be hid — and it shall 
come to pass that every one that findeth me shall slay 
me." But the Lord, notwithstanding the sentence wliich 
be had pronounced upon him, gave him a token oi his fa- 
vour ; and said, *< Therefore whosoever slayeth Cain, 
vengeance shall be taken on him sevenfold. And the 
Lord set a mark upon Cain, lest any finding him should 
kiflhim." 

« Dr. Shuckford" (as quoted by Dr. Clarke) 
*< observes that the Hebrew word oiA, which we trans- 
late' a markf signifies a sign or token. Thus, G«n. ix. 
13. The bow was to be leoth, for a sign or token that the 
world should not be destroyed : therefore the words, 
•And the Lord set a murk upon Cain, should be tranidated, 
*ML the Lord appointed to Cain a token or sign to con- 
vince him that no person should be permitted to slay 
him." 

Does this look as though God was an enemy to Cain ? 
and that he had yet in reserve, in his secret counsel, an 
awful pumshment which awaited him, of which he had 

Slven him no intimatioh ? If it does, I cannot see it» 
nd yet, to suppose that this' was the fact, and that, at 
the same time, Cain should have had no intimation of it, 
is to me unaccountable. But yet it is contended that God 
will finally punish all, exceji a few, unmereifully. O 
where is tiiat adamantine heart, which can avmd bleed- 
ing with grief, when it looks into the doctrine of the 
schools of modem divinity ? What a character is there 
given our heavenly Father ! who is acknowledjgedhY «A^ 
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(when creeds are out of the question,) to be the first, the 
greatest, and infinitely the best of all Beiiii^s ! Siiould 
any one be disposed to speak thus evil of tiic marif wiio 
has been only an instrument in giving me an earthly ex- 
istence, I would vindicate his character as long as blood 
should be permitted to flow in my veins: God forbid, 
then, that I should be silent, when the character of our 
Father who art in heaven is thus (that I need not say /ra- 
duced^ I will only say) misrepresented ! I would not be 
undei'stood, however, that I mean to use any weapons 
which are carnal: but those which are move, mightyf 
through God, to the pulling 4own of strong holds. But, 
to proceed ; 

From this period, the world seems to have passed on 
upwards of two thousand years without affording any 
very memorable events, either for the philosopher or the 
historian, excepting, during this long period of prospe- 
rity, the world had become very wicked. *< And God 
saw that the wickedness of man was great in the earth, 
and that every imagination of the thoughts of his heart was 
only evil continually/' (Gen. vi. 5.) This passage has 
often been brought to prove the total depravity of man ; 
and that he is now, by nature, a fallen creature. But, 
admitting this to be a true representation of that parti- 
cular race, or generation, (though of this there may be 
some doubts, as this passage was only designed to give 
their general character, which will always admit of some 
laudable exceptions,) yet this is no evidence that the ge- 
nerations which had existed before them were of this^ 
character, or that this has ever been the character of the: 
world, even generally speaking, since. But that this was. 
the character of that wicked race, we admit. *< And the 
Lord said, I will destroy nfSfii whom I have created, from 
the face of the earth V\ But does he speak of any fur- 
ther punishment which they should endure, or be liable 
to endure, after they were thus destroyed from the face 
of the earth 9 No— not a syllable of all this ! Why 
then is it supposed that God meant any such thing? 
I have noticed every passage as I have proceeded which 
indicates in the least degree the judgment, Mratfa, or ven- 
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geaiicc of God — ^upwards of two thousand years have 
exph'ed — one race of men are to he, and, as we shall see, 
is destroyed — and yet, not a single word which carries 
the most distant indication of any punishment after 
death ! " The wages of sin is death J^ But that the 
sinner should ever receive any thing more than his 
wages, is a doctrine not to he found in the Bihle ! 

But the sentence, as repeated to Noah, runs tlius: 
^* And God said. The end of all flesh is oome before me ; 
for the earth is filled with violence through them ; and, 
behold, I will destroy them with the earth.'* Noal), how- 
ever, found grace in the sight' of the Lord ; and having 
built an ark, according to his direction, for tlie prcser\ a- 
tion of himself and family, as well as the various species 
of other animals, he, with them, entered into the ark, 
and the flood came ; by which the inhabitants of the old 
worid, together with all other animals, were swept away. 
^< And all flesh died that moved upon the earth — and 
every man." 

Here is the awful fulfilment of that solemn sentence 
pronounced upon that wicked race ! Yes, God is equally 
faithful in the execution of his judgments, as he is in the 
fulfilment of his gracious promises. And what is very 
worthy of our notice here, is, that, if he ever deviates 
from what might have been nfost rationally expected, ac- 
cording to the letter of his word, it is always in favour 
of mercy. Witness the continuance of the life of Adam 
after his transgression ; the token of favour given to Cain ; 
the grace found by Noah ; the prolongation for fifteen 
years of the life of Hezekiah ; God's fevour to the peo- 
ple of Nineveh, after the preaching of Jonah ; &c. &c. 

But not a single instance, to my recollection, can be 
found in all the saci*ed volume, where the judgments of 
Grod have been mentioned, and of which we have had an 
account of their fulfilment, where the event proved to be 
worse than what, according to the previous denuncia- 
tions, they had reason to expect. Witness tlie whole 
history of the house of Israel. And in those events, 
wiierc God apparently changes the dispensations of his 
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his providence in favour of his creatures, we have every 
reason to believe, it is because he delighteth in mercy, 

I come down to the days of Abraham, with whom Grod 
made an everlasting covenant, and in whom all the na^ 
tions of the earth shaU be blessed. (Gen. xviii. 18.) " And 
the Lord said, Shall I hide from Abraham that thing 
which I do : for I know him,*' &c. " And the Lord 
said. Because the cry of Sodom and Gomorrah is great, 
and because their sin is very grievous ; I will go down.'* 
— Hark! — Abraham, being alarmed for the safety of 
the place (for his brother's son, Lot, was there. Gen. xiv. 
12.), drew near and said, *^ Wilt thou also destroy the 
righteous with the wicked ? Peradventui'e there be fifty 
righteous within the city — Shall not the judge of all the 
earth do right ?" Yes, surely, Gt)d never does wrong, 
** And the Lord said, If I find in Sodom fifty righteous 
within the city, then I will spare Ai.t the place for their 
sakes." Is this, kind reader, that God who is se in- 
censed against his creature, man, that he cannot forgive 
the smallest transgression until he has received a sacri- 
fice of a suffering tantamount to the endless misery of all 
human natui*e ? O awful idea ! But what is there to 
justify it? Nothing. — ^Here Gk)d proposes to spare a 
whole city, although confessedly wicked, for the sake of 
fifty righteous persons! But Abraham, knowing the 
wickedness of the place, begins to hesitate ; he takes off 
five from the number, and, with the greatest humility and 
submission, asks whether the place must be destroyed for 
the lack of Jive? He receives the same gracious an- 
swer, " If I find there forty and five, Lwill not destroy 
it." Abraham renews his petition, and brings the num- 
ber to forty ; and yet receives the same answer. " And 
he said, Oii let not the Lord be angry, and I will speak : 

Peradventure there shall thirty be found tliere." The 

city was still safe. He takes off ten more — ^and says, 

** If txventy be found tliere ;" — and still finds the city 

safe. « Oh let not the Lord be angry, and I will 

speak yet but this once : Peradventure ten shall be found 
there. And he said, I will not destroy it for tetv^s sake.'* 
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■0. wimt condcscciisioH ! what niercy ! what com- 
)iii§sii>it — Wliat eiicourngeniciit for prayer ! what assur- 
nncv of llii' loving kindness of our hpavpnly FatJiei- ! 

But, attcr all, that wicked city was not s])art<d. 
what a wii'trlied place it must have h^eti ! — But, hai-k ! — 
DcH's tiinl s;iy an^ thing ahimt punisliing tlirni after 
death? — For tliia is our inrjuii-j at prcsfnt. — W') — not a 
«ui-d uf all liiiH ! But. si> t^^i- fnini il, God tiatli aKsiirct) 
ux i>f their lii-iivefanct, •• As I live, saiUi tlie Lurtl tioil, 
(til Ismel,) Sudom thy sistiT hath not done, she nor her 
aiui];btt'f8. as thou hast done, thou and thy daughtpra. 
Behold this was the iniquity of thy sister Sodom, pi-id«* 
rkilncBH i)f bi-end, unil ahundaiirp »f iiUmFsn was in her, 
And iti Iter daug'hters ; neither did slic stren^hen the 
Imnd or (he pom- and ni'tdy. And tJicy were haughty, 
and committed ahoininaljon before rnc ; tlierefore I took 
them away us I saw good.*" ■' But tlion hant multi- 
plied tliino abominations inotf than tl)cy" — yet, never- 
tlu-lesa. he says — " Uhen I shall bring again theJr rap- 
fivity> the eaplivity of Sodom and bcr daiightei-a — then 
bring again the lapU^ity of tliy captives in the 
of lliem — «licn thy lister, Soiloin and her daiigli- 
lull itturn to their loinier estate — then thou anil 
glilers shall iTturn to your former estate." If 
alion of Sodom and her daughters is not here 
nd folly iiiiplie,d, as well as ilie reittoration of 
irined. I am utterly at a Ions tu know what it 
See K./ek. svi. 48—55. 

lass to take noliff of tiie law which wan 
liitai; which, being four hundred and 
;i' the pnmiisc made 1<i Ahrahaiti. say- 
shall idl nations be blessed." tould not 
it should make the promise of none effect. 

^■) 

II not go into any particulars respecting tliii* 

iiise, ha<l it contained ever so great dennticia- 

shmihl not admit that any tldiig contained 

fould finally militate agabist the promise made 

ihoni ; which promise, saith 8t. I'aul, was imt 

unUi seeds, as of many, but as of one ; " Jhul to 






thji sefil, wliirli 'm CiirUl." (Gal. iii. 16.) This kw'J 
HTimmi-'il tip in llic 36tli chapter of LeviUcus, wlien; f 
tjw! lilcijsiiigs, coiiscijuciit on obetlicnce, are particulai 
.set down) ; And iill Uic rui'seSf in case of disubciliciicc, i 
clearly clcnoiinmi. 

The reader is iTqucstcd to tiim to this chapter, 

read it attentively; oiid also tlie aaili, I29t)i. and 3Ci 

chapters of Dciitcromimy ; in which lie will find the sm 



promised .1 
and M llifl 



i}t the whole law ; i. c, all that 

limn, a.s a leward of virtue and ohedii 

ban heen denounced against Mm on : 

ilii'nc'c and sU>, And, as astunishiji. 

ni'illicr I lie bleKRingN in-omised, nor tin' 

e\lcnil Ijejond this liie ! HcwiU'ds ami _ 

to he perlently rongeiiial to tlic iiresctit slate uC m; 

Ijid. neveHhelcMK, all ai'p proportionate to h'w dd 

whiLli heinj:- alto^llicr finite and limited, hv'mg, 

ai*e, the works ul' time only, so their consequences 

eipndly Unite and liniifed. 

We have ^''ne thrnnjih with the dennnciatinns of 
law, an contained in the Old 'IV^umiiiit, and arc 
i-anted in nayin^. 11' (iod e\'er designed to jMinisli 
ciratiii*H in anntliei- t^'<1rld. i. e. in anothci' ftlatc of 
iNl^ricv, foi- Hie x'lm whicli ihr* nniimit in thia, the 
i kept (for atif^ht «e 

UiIh of lour thousand y 

p'hc jfiTtttest punJHhmf 
' s as a nation i- 
'atler lou ajnini.i;' ■■. 
>^^.m!i,ll^rynn,-\M 



ihUnghwirt, ail' 

hy life sliall ii. 
t fear dav and .ij 

' life."'(Dcut. XMiii. 
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meiits have been most signally fulfilled ; and are^till ful- 
filling, in various parts of the world, at the present day. 
Perhaps thei'e is no part of the world where the descend- 
ants of that ancient and once honourable race, enjoy 
greater privileges than in this land of civil and religious 
liberty. 

But, says the objector, is there no proof in scripture 
of a punishment after death ? — Perhaps so : for yoU» will 
perceive, kind reader, that I have said nothing to^the 
contrary — I am only examining the evidence as I 
come to it ; and when I coiiie to such proof, I shall be 
very ready to admit it, being fully persuaded that our 
heavenly Father will never punish any, but for their 
good. But I cannot think of any passages in the Old 
Testament more forcible than those I have considered; 
if I could, I should certainly state them. We shall there- 
fore pass to the New Testament. I am glad to hear it, 
says the objector; for I am sure you will find proof 
enough there, not only of future punishment, but also of 
endless misery. Well, surely, this is a very strange 
thing indeed ; what ! does the gospel of eternal life un- 
fold and bring to light a punishment which the law knows 
nothing of? and which we have not been able to find in 
all the Jewish records ? strange ! 

The apostle to the Hebrews says, /< The priesthood 
being changed, there is made of necessity a change also 
of the law ;" but if it be changed after this sort, 1 would 
ask, is it changed for the better, or for the worse ? The 
same apostle says that Christ is the mediator of a new 
and better covenant, being founded on better promises ; 
because the law is to be put in the heart, &c. See He« 
brews, 7th and 8th chapters. But if the new covenant 
expose sinners to a punishment not mentioned in the old, 
wherein is it better ? We must look to this new covenant 
a little, and see what it is. For even if the new cove- 
nant promises blessings not mentioned in the old, i, e. 
eternai blessings, yet, if it contain eternal curses also, 
and the greater portion of the human race will finally 
endure those curses, in what does the better qualities of 
this new covenant consist ? 
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I shaH not take up every passage in the New Testa- 
ment which is supposed to prove future^ and, by some, 
eternal punishment, as this will better come under our 
consideration in the last lecture, but shall only mention 
a passage which has been considered as forcible as any j 
and unless the doctrine alluded to be contained in the 
passage I shall name, it is not at all likely it will be found 
in th^ Bible. I allude to the parable of the sheep mid 
goa^ / for this doctrine ha.s ever been supi>orted, or at- 
tempted to be supported, moi*e from parables, visions, 
and allusions, tlian from any direct testimony. 

The parable to which I allude is found in the gospel of 
St. Matthew, 25th chapter, 3 1st and 46th verses, inclu- 
sive. Unless the reader has the pamble perfectly in his 
recollectidn, he is requested to turn to it. The words on 
which future and etemal punishment has been supposed 
to be predicated, and by wliich it is thought to be proved, 
are these. Depart from me^ ye cursed, into ercerlasting 
fire prepared for the devil and his angels J-^ — dnd these 
skaU go away into everlasting punishtnent /* 

In order to a clear understanding of the doctrine con- 
tained in this parable, it will be necessary to inquii^e, 
firstf what those who are pronounced blessed, are blessed 
for ? and, secondly, on what is this citrse pi*edicated ? — 
or for what are those on the left hand cursed ? 

I. ** Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the king- 
dom,** &c. Why ? << For I was an hungered, and ye 
gave me meat : I was thirsty^ and ye gave me drink/* 
&c. Now, kind reader, on what is this blessing pi*edi- 
cated ? Answer : On feeding the hungry, &c. Is it 
possible, then, that tibds should be tlie blessing of immiyr" 
talUy 9 There is notliing said in tfiis parable respecting 
the resurrection of the dead ; nor of that salvation which 
is not according to the works of rightemsness which we 
have done ; but which is purely of grace, and that not of 
ourselves, but is the gift of God. To apj^y tliis blessing, 
therefore, to the immortal state of man, is evidently a 

* Fof a ftiU explanation and iflustrsttion of this parable^ see Notes 
on iht Parables, p. 153. 
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mistake. Our Saviour was speaking of no such sub- 
ject, nor in reference to any such period ; as will evi* 
dently appear by reading his w^hole discoui'se on this oc- 
casion ; which commences at the 4th verse of tlie £4th 
chapter, and ends with the 25th ; i. e. with this parable; 
and on examination it will be seen that he confines the 
whole to the then present generation. This generation 
shall not pass away till all these things he fujfiUed. The 
truth of this will more fully appear, by consulting Matt, 
xvi. 27, 28. Mark, viii. 38. ix. 1. Luke, ix. 26, 27 : 
where the coming of the Son of man in his glory, &c. is 
spoken of; and in all of the passages referred to, his com- 
ing is confined to the lifetime of some of those then pre- 
sent. The destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans, 
and the awful judgments which fell on that devoted na- 
tion, the Jews, is undoubtedly (i. e. in the opinion of 
jour humble servant) the burden of this pai*able, as well 
as of many other predictions, both in the Old and the 
New Testament. See Dan. xii. 1, 2, 3. John, v. 25, 28. 
S Theas. i. 6 — 10 : all of which passages, I conceive, 
have reference to the same subject, and wei*e fulfilled at 
the same time. 

This will lead us to see what is contained in the denun- 
ciation. Depart ye cursed^ &c. Aind these shall go away 
into everlasting punishment* This is the language of 
law: for it is written, ** Cursed is every one that conti- 
Bueth not in all things which are written in the book of 
the law to do them.'* (Deut xxvii. 26. Gal. iii. 1 0.) So 
it is said to those on the left hand, Depart ye cursed I 
Why ? « For I was an hungered and ye gave me no 
meat,*' &c. So it must be perceived that they wei*e cursed 
for the neglect of those very things, for the doing of 
which, those on the right hand wiere blessed. This 
judgment, therefore, is wholly predicated on the first co-^ 
venant 5 which was a covenant of works : and according' 
to this covenant, it is said, '< The soul that sinrieth, it 
shall die.'* It is according to this covenant, that, " every 
one is rewarded according to the deeds done in the body ; 
i. e. according to their works."^ And accoiiling to this 
covenant it is, that, " whosoever doeth wrxm^ ^Vka& ^c^- 
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ceive for the wrong he hath done, and there is no respect 
to persons/' (CoK iii. 25.) The apostle dbes not say, 
he shall be liable to receive, or he shall receive if he does 
not repent, but, positively and peremptorily, he shall re- 
ceive : the soul that sinneth, it shall die / These shall go 
away into everlasting punishment ,' 

The question, now is, whether this punishment must 
necessarily^ according to this declaration, be in another 
world ; i. e. after death ! I say necessarily; because, 
unless the words necessarily mean that, there is no neces- 
sity of giving tJiem that construction. 

It will be perceived that the whole force of ttiis passage 
is predicated on the word everlasting* The everlasting 
punishment applies to the unbelieving Jews in particular; 
and to all other nations, when they hear the glorious 
news of the gospel, and reject it. The punishment re- 
presents their state as a nation, being broken off &om 
the good olive tree ; or to those who are still alienated 
from the life of God through' the ignorance there is in 
them. Now if this state of things either has cotitinued^ 
or wijl continue stifficiently long to justify the use of the 
term t^i^uov, everlastings then all is rational and clear ; 
without supposing the passage to have any reference to a 
supposed punishment in another world ; i. e. after death. 

Avery scanty knowledge of the scripture use of this 
term will show that there is no necessity of miaking the 
common application. Because it is acknowledged by all 
the learned, that this word is often used in a limited 
sense ; and in referwice to things of time only. 

It is used in this sense by St Paul, in writing to Phi- 
lemon, concerning his servant Onesimus, who, it seems, 
had absconded from his master, and whom Paul, having 
found, had converted to the Christian faith ; and accord- 
^ ingly sends him home to his master. And, that he might 
' be Well received, sends by him this short epistle, which 
we have preser\'ed in the New Testament : which coinci- 
dent, being so circumstantial, carries with it very strik- 
ing proof of the truth of the whole history of the life of tins 
author. In this epistle, he says, v. 1 5th, " Perhaps, there- 
fore^ he departed for a season, that thou shouldst receive 
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him for ever: iW cumiov ecitcv ^ccvtxv^, where you will per- 
ceive the same word, almtcv, is used. Will it be contend- 
ed here that St. Paul had any reference to the eternal 
existence of Onesimus? I think it cannot be: nor to 
any period after his death. For the services of Onesimus 
is the subject of this letter ; and Paul informs Philemon^ 
that, if he owes him any thin,^, to charge it to his, i. e. 
Paul's, account J and that he would repay it. (v. 18, 19.) 
' "Words," says Dr. Clarke, " in all languages, 
have, in process of time, deviated from their original ac- 
ceptations, and have become accommodated to particular 
purposes, and Zimt^ec! to particular meanings. Thishashap* 
pened both to the Hebrew d"?;; dldm, and the Greek aim : 
they have been both used to express a limited time, but, 
in general, a time, the limits of Which are %mknownJ^ 
The Doctor has laboured hard to prove that the unli- 
fiiited is the proper use of these woi'ds ; and that the 
limited is an accommodated one. How well he has suc- 
ceeded is not material to our purpose, since the words 
are acknowledged to have been used in a limited sense — 
<^ hence the words, when applied to things which, from 
their nature, must have a limited duration, are properly 
to be understood in this sense.*' (See Dr. Clarke's Note 
on Gen. xxi. 38.) 

Now, even according to this leai'ned writer, what must 
I prove, in order to prove that the punishmenty in the 
text under consideration, is limited. Why, only to show 
that punishment is limited in \\s nature: and then, ac- 
cording to this learned writer's own confession, it is 
limited in its duration. 

To show this I have only to show that the punishment 
is designed for the good of the punished; for then the 
punishment is limited by the good^ which the punishment 
is designed to effect : and I conclude that no argument is 
necessary to prove that this is the design of all good be- 
ings who punish or diastise their dependent children. Al- 
though the chastisement for the present is not joyous but 
grievous, nevertheless, afterward^ it yieldeth the peace- 
able fruits of righteousness to them that are exercised 
thereby. (SeeHeb. xii. 11.) Now, if eVi^\I\st\(!hK»\^^^i^ 
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to be continued without end, there would be no qftertuard 
to it ,• neither would it yield the fruits of righteousness 
to the punished. It can be only a malevolent being who 
can puuLshy but not for the good of the punished* 

If, therefore, the punishment be limited at all, in any 
sense of the word, there is no necessity, ^rom the word, 
of carrying th^ idea of it into a future state of exist- 
ence; because it is acknowledged, on all sides of the 
question, that these words are applied to things which 
have had both tlieir conunencemeut and end in time. 
If so, wiiy ma$: it not bejlfaud limited in this passage 
equally as well ? 

But I have conceded more to the learned Doctor than 
was necessary. I slmll endeavour to show, in my last 
lecture, that an indefinite period, or rather a hidden un- 
known period of time, is the original import of thes^ 
words; and that an Absolute eternity is the accommo- 
dated one: which Will put the labounng oar into the 
other hand. They must prove tliat punishment i^, in its 
nature, endless^ before we can concede to the doctrine. 

It mayfbe asked, ai^ter all, what then are the final con- 
sequences of sin ? Answer : Death. The wages of sin 
is death / " The soul that sinneth, it shall die/*' This 
is the final sentence ; with which, we may connect all 
the miseries consequent on sin previous to the execution 
of this final sentence, deaths which puts a final stop to the 
sinnei^'s career. But, he that is dead is freed from sin. 
(Rom. vi. 7.) irtid he that is freed from sin, in my ap- 
prehension, is equally fiteed from its consequences. But 
simply receiving the wages of sin — death-^-and, of 
course, being freed from sin, would, of itself, give us no 
assurance of receiving also the gift of God, which is 
eternal life, through Jesus Christ our Lord. This, there- 
tbiT, will be the subject of our next lecture. 
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And not only so, but we also, joy in God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom we have now received the atonement. Rom. v. 11. 

I AM to speak this evening of salvation : to show in 
, what it consists, and by whom effected : to refiute the 
vulgar notion of satisfying an infinite dissatisfaction ; 
and to explain the doctrine of reconciliation. 

The text, therefore, which I have chosen, will liot be 
considered unappropriate ; especially wlien it is noticed 
that the Greek -word, *«r«M»vi5», rendered atonement, in 
the text, should have been translated reconcUiationt^is it 
i» in the niai*ginal reading ^ and also, in S Cor. v. 18, 
19; which see. 

If this word had been correctly translated, the word 
aUmementf and, of course, tlie doctrine of atonement^ as 
it is now undei'stood, would not have been found (as it is 
not contained) in the New Testament. Neither is the 
doctrine of atonement, i. e. in the sense of making satis- 
&ction to divine justice, by the means of a suffering vie- 
Hm, any where to be found in the Bible. In the Old 
Testament, wherever we read of making atonementf &c. 
the Greek word, in the Septuagint, is ixarv^tot, a propi- 
tiatoryf or mercy-seat. It alludes to the lid or covering 
of the ark, which was made of pui^ gold, and on and 
before which, the high priest used to sprinkle the blood 
of the sacrifices on the great day of atonement. This 
signifying, tliat, as the mcrci/-sca^ covered the ark of the 
covenant, so tibe blood of sprinkling corceredf conceakdf 
or put away, their sins, and hid them from the face of 
JelUtvah. 

' lAdSf^Mv comes from i^Moputi, or 2a«0-m^/, to be propi* 
tiaus; or^ with an accusative ofthethiag^toTMiilfutuXQxx^- 
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ment for. Hcb, il. 17. E^« r^ )XetTje$e-^»i ra^ etfM^Ua^, to 

make atonement (or reconciliation) ^r the sins of the 
people. 

In the LXX, (i. e. Septuagintf') VAow^^f <«» generally an- 
swers to the Heb. ir^fl^, from the V. nS3, to, career , ex- 
piate. See Parkhurst's Greek Lexicon, under tlie word 

But, not to be too critical, we shall proceed, as has 
been proposed, to speak of salvation. Salvation, as re- 
vealed in tlie scriptures, may be considered in a twofold 
sense, First9 salvation, by faith in the truth, i. e. the 
tnitli which is brought to light by the gospel of Jesus. 
Christ: andf secondly 9 salvation, by being brought into 
the actual enjoyment of that truthf in another world, 
which we now only enjoy by faith. Salvation, in the 
first sense, is enjoyed, or may be enjoyed, by every be- 
lieverinthe truth. Salvation, in the second sense, is en- 
joyed, i. e. now, by none ; except those who have enter- 
ed upon a state of immortality ; but will be enjoyed by 
ALL ; i. e. when they shall enter upon this immortal 
state. For then will be brought to pass^ the saying that 
is written, *• Death is swallowed up in victory.'* (Isa. 
XXV. 8. 1 Cor. XV. 54.) Thus, " we trust in the living 
God ; who is the Saviour of all men, specially of those 
that believe." (1 Tim. iv. 10.) 

Salvation, in the second sense, as named above, will 
come under our consideration in the seventh lecture ; 
when we come to speak of the deliverance of the creature 
from the bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty 
of the children of Gt)d. This lecture, tlierefore, will 
only embrace salvation, in the first sense of the word ; 
u &, a salvation by faith in the glorious gospel of Jesus 
Christ. 

This salvation implies reconciliation to God ; i. e. not 
only a calm submission to his laws, to his government, 
and the dispensations of his providence, but'idso a hearty 
acquiescence in the same ; believing thena to be all right, 
just, and good. For while the mind is in a state of on-, 
reconciliation to God, it is supposed to be in a state of 
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opposition ; and while in opposition^ it is in a state of 
sin. 

Tliis reconciliation is produced wholly by a manifes- 
tation of the love of God to the sinner ; and hence, for 
the reconciliation to he perfect, the manifestation must be 
made in suc^ a manner, and to such a degree, as to over* 
come and completely destroy all opposition. This com»- 
plete manifestation (Jf the love of God to- the sinner is 
tantamount to, and all that can be understood by, the 
forgiveness of sin: as the forciveness of sin can by no 
means imply a change in the disposition of God toward 
the sinner. Hence the apostle says, " We love him, be^ 
cause he first loved us.'* (1 John, iv. 19.) And if the 
manifestation of the love of God in a Redeemer, or 
through the ministration of his son Jesus Christ, when 
fully realized, and perfectly understood, be not sufficient 
to reconcile the sinner to God, and thereby save him 
from sin, I know of nothing which can save him ; ji. e. in 
the sense in which believers are specially saved, in which 
sense we are now speaking. " For there is none other 
name under h^ven given among men, whereby we must 
be saved.*' (Acts, iv. 12.) Now it is veiy evident, that 
all men are hot saved, in this sense of speaking ^ but I 
have reason to believe it is either owing to an ignorance 
of, or else a disbelief in, the truth : and not to any want 
of divine efficacy in the truth, were that only known and 
believed. But it is the believer only who is saved in this 
special sense. ** We walk by faith and not by sight." 
There may be, it is ti*ue, degrees of faith, according to 
the sti*ength of evidence which is made clear to the un- 
derstanding; bat let the evidence be ever so strong in 
favour of immortality and eternal life, we still walk by 
faith, as well as hope for things which \re see not : and 
this will continue to he the case, as long as we continue 
in this state of existence. 

Salvation, in the second sense of the word, will take 
place when this mortal puts on immortality ; i. e. in the 
resurrection ; when we shall be " children of God, be- 
ing children of the resurrection.*' But of this I shall 
spefik hereafter. 
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Thus I have endeavoured to show the nature of i^alva- 
tion ; and also, what it is that produces it ; viz. the ma- 
nifestation or commendation of the love of God ; which 
shines most perspicuously through the medium of him 
who is the << Lamb of Grod, that taketh away the sin of 
the world." ^ 

I might here expatiate largely on the love of God as 
manifested in Jesus ; but this I must dispense with, in 
order to make room for arguments, which, if not more 
edifying, may be more necessary. 

It will already have been perceived, that, if the argu- 
ments and statements laid down respe<;ting $in have been 
correct, there has been no occasion for an infinite sacri- 
fice, nor for any sacrifice, to divine justice, in oi*der to 
open a way for the forgiveness of sin, and the reconcilia- 
tion or solvation of the siimer. I am fully convinced 
that the idea of a sacrifice to satisfy divine justice, or to 
appease almighty wrath, is a corruption of Christianity, 
which crept in gradually, with other gross absurdities, 
some of which have been already exploded ; (i. e. by 
Christians in general, especially in this country ;) but 
others still remain.* 

Atonement, under the law, signified cleansing, or 
making tliose things pure, which, either were in reality, 
or else were supposed to be, impure ; and thus the blood, 
by which the atonement was made, was applied to the 
vessels of the tabernacle, &c. as well as to the people. 
But the blood was only a type or figure 5 and therefore 
is to be understood in a figurative sense : for it contain- 
ed no purifying quality in itself, but was rather consi- 
dered as a caveringi; which th,e root of the Hebrew word 
signifies ; (i, e. the word used for t!ie mercy-seat, the lid 
or covering of the ark of the covenant, and also used for 
the expiation, or atonement;) viz. a coveringf or some- 
thing that covereth. See Parkhurst's Hebrew Lexicon, 
under the word "133 kofher, in general, to covers over- 
spread. 

Sin was considered as defiling the man, and rendering 

• See Dr. Priestley's History of the Corruptions of Christianity . 
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him i|iipure* Our Saviour saith, << that which cometh 
out of the man, (i, e. out of the heart,) that defileth the 
man.'* (Mark, vii. 20.) HencQ, man being considered 
in an impure state, he needs to be sanctified, i, e. puri- 
fied, or cleansed, and made holy. 

Agreeably to this idea, St. Paul says, " Christ also 
loved the church, and gave himself for it ; that he might 
sanctify and cleanse it with the washing of water by the 
word." (Eph. V. 25, 26.) 

This presupposes that the church wliich Christ so 
loved, and for which he gave himself a ransom, was in 
an unsanctified, unholy, and impure state : yet this state 
of impurity did not prevent the love of Christ ; he gave 
himself for it, notwithstanding; and that too, for the 
express pui'pose of making her pure and clean ; << that 
he might present it to himself a glorious church, not hav- 
ing spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing: but that it 
should be holy and without blemish.*' (Ibid, v. 27.) 

This shows the scriptural doctrine and nature of atone- 
ment. But as the word (in consequence however of an er- 
roneous translatibn)is now incorporated into the gospel dis- 
pensation, and the doctrine of atonement is thought to be 
the real essense of the Christian religion, it becomes ne- 
cessary to say something respecting it. But still we 
must be permitted to use the word in the sense of scrip- 
ture, although that should not be altogether conformable 
to the creeds of men. If atonement be considered as sy- 
nonymous with reconciliation, which certainly is the 
meaning of the Greek word KXTtc?iAetyiiq, and is the marginal 
reading of this veiy passage, the only one in which the 
word atonement is found in the New Testament, then the 
idea is not so essentially different from the atonement un- 
der the law, according to the idea which has already 
been given of that For as that was to cleanse, or to 
make pure ;* so the sinner may be considered as cleansed, 
or made pure, in a moral sense, when he is reconciled to 

• The word reconci&ation, (Gr. 'AflWwo-5*/,) in Heb. ii. 17. an- 
swers bettet ta the atoriement of the Old Testament, than the one in 
our text. 
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God. In all this, however, we see nothing of the na- 
ture of a substitute, suffering in our room and steady no- 
tliing in the nature of a sacrifice offered up by the sin- 
ner ; nothing in the nature of satisfaction to divine jus- 
tice, without which God could not be just and yet forgive 
sin, or be the justifier of him that believeth ; nothing 
like cancelling an awful debt, and delivering the sinner 
from deserved wrath and vengeance ! All this, which 
seems to be the doctrine of the schools, is no where to be 
found in the scriptures of divine truth. For, although 
those ideas may have become familiar to the mind of 
many, who are in tlie habit of reading some particular 
passages with this construction, yet, as will be seen, all 
such constructions are rather forced, or far fetched, than 
otherwise. 

My worthy friend, and much respected brother* in 
the ministry of reconciliation, in his Treatise on Mone^ 
mentf published twelve or fourteen years ago, and 
which still remains not only unanswered, but, as it i*e- 
spects its general system, and plan of atonement, is un- 
answerable by scripture testimony, has completely re- 
futed the vulgar notion of satisfying an infinite dissatis- 
faction ; or of considering the death of Christ in any 
other point of view, as being a sacrifice^ than that of its 
being so, in a figurative or allegorical sense 5 through 
which medium the love of God was communicated to 
man. I shall not, therefore, go into a laboured disserta- 
tion of a subject which has been already so fully dis- 
cussed, and which remains unanswered ; but choose ra- 
ther to recommend that work, and bring it before the 
eye of the public, in this place. 

Dr. Priestley, also, whose learning and piety will not 
be doubted by candid and liberal minded men, who are 
acquainted with his works, has fully refuted the notion 
of Christ's ever having been considered as a sacrifice, 
(i. e. in the sense in which he is now so considered,) 
either by the apostles, or by the fathers in the first age 
of the Christian church. See his History of the Cor- 

* Rev. Hosea BaUou, now of Boston, Massachusetts. 
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mptions of Christianity 9 \oL i. article atonement' This 
work also I would earnestly recommend to the attention 
of my readers. 

. Under these considerations^ I shall only speak of a 
few things which are the most striking to my own mind; 
and to whichf I wish particularly to call the attention of 
my much respected brethren in this place. 

One error often leads to many. The error to which 
most of the absurd notions in divinity may be traced, is, 
as I humbly conceive, the supposition that sin is an in- 
finite evil, which demanded infinite satisfaction to divine 
justice. This led the way to' the supposed necessity of 
an infinite sacrifice : and as Christ was supposed to have 
been thjs sacrifice, this led to the supposition of his rfi- 
vine nature ; wliich, in their train, led to other notions, 
inconsistent with themselves, palpably absurd, contradic- 
tory, and ridiculous ! And were an enemy to the Chris- 
tian religion to endeavour to bring it into disrepute, and 
make it an object of ridicule to the most rational and 
reflecting part of community, he could not do it in a 
more ready way, than to preach up some of the most 
prominent doctrines of the schools, (even of the present 
day,) plainly and explicitly, as the doctrines of the Bible. 
Some, being, as we may well suppose, aware and sensible 
of this, take care to say but very little about any funda- 
mental points of doctrine: they take ca|*e to preach 
pretty good morality; (which, to be sure, answers a cer- 
tain purpose very well;) but you may hear them month 
after month, and perhaps year after year, without know- 
ing in what they really believe ; or whether they abso- 
lutely believe any tiling, as a subject of divine revela- 
tion. In this they are undoubtedly wise ; but in >vhat 
does the wisdom consist ? Do tliey not very well know, 
that, if they should dwell much upon the doctrinal points, 
which, as may be supposed, they li^ave pledged them- 
selves to support^ they would, in a very short time, 
preach away, those whom even they themselves would 
consider, the very best part of their hearers ; and they 
would have none left, except a few, who wouW be consi- 
dered by most people^ if not by their teachers^ td h^ > 
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set of mei'e selfish M^ofs; who wish the happinesd of* 
none but themselves^ and those like minded ; who, like 
the Pharisees of whom we read, can say in their hearts 
to all others, stand by, come not nigh us ; ftyrwe are more 
holy than thou ! Thank God ! I am under no such obli- 
gation ! I have pledged myself to no party, nor to sup- 
port any particular doctrine or sentiment* I am still open 
to conviction ; and am entirely blind to my own heart, 
if I am either obstinate or froward. Convince me of 
the truth of that^ in which I do not now believe, and if 
it be a truth which belongs to the Christian religion, I 
will immediately preach it, with the same ardour, with 
the same fervency, and the same zeal, that I now preach 
what I do. I am already convinced of some errors, 
which I once believed, and preached, as truth; I may 
be, perhaps, still convinced of others ; but, for the time 
being, Ideclai'e before Him who knows my heart, I ever 
did, and feel that I ever must — come life— or come 
death— preach that, and that alone, which I believe to be 
true. 

These, my asseverations, perhaps, arc altogether un- 
necessary ; neitlier do I mean them as a charge against 
ministers of other denominations; they may do the 
same, for aught I know, God knoweth our hearts; but 
these remarks are only designed to show my sense of 
duty and propriety on this subject. The mind of preach- 
ers never ought to be trammelled by the sect or sentiment 
to which they are supposed to belong j but, let them re- 
member, that, while they are the servants of all, they are 
tiie Lord's freemen : and that they are under no obligation 
to bow down to the images, which the ^eh.ichadne%fXiars 
of the day may set up: but to renounce, altogether, 
** the hidden things of dishonesty^ not wiilking in crafti- 
ness nor handling the word of God deceitfully ; but by 
manifestation of the truth, commending themselves to 
every man's conscience in the sight of God." (2 Cor. 
iv.2.) 

These observations, I hope, will prepare the mind, in 
some degree, to hear with candour, and without preju- 
dice, what is, to follow. For there is nothing which 
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completely unfits the mind for candid investigation, so 
much as a prepossession of prejudice against what is ex- 
pected to foe advanced. 

Now for the sake of exposing the glaring absurdity 
of considering the salvation of sinners to be a salvation 
from infinite and deserved punishment, which the sinner 
justly demerited in sinning against an in&nii^ Jehovah ; 
I wUl admit the doctrine, for one moment, true : and 
then see how God is supposed to get rid of this awful 
demerit, so as to save even one sinner. 

Now sin, mind ye, is infinite, deserving infinite pu- 
nishment, which the justice of God requires; which de- 
mand must be satisfied before one sinner can be saved f 
This infinite mountain of sin, therefore, (if I may be al- 
lowed to make use of such a metaphor,) or rather the in- 
finite requirement of divine justice, stands in the way 
of the ssUvation of the sinner. How, then, can the sin- 
ner be saved ? Why — God has fouiid out a way. But 
how? Why — ^to speak in plain terms,' accoiniing to 
our metaphor, (and we must speak plain on such oc- 
casions,) — Grod rolled away this mountain himself ; or, 
.at least, he got it so far out of the way, that he could — 
some how or other, by using a great deal of precaution 
— get a few sinners by it, or round it — under it, or over 
it, into heaven ! Do not grow uneasy, kind reader, it is 
aU right, undoubtedly. But, stop ! another difficulty 
arises. How did God move this mountain ? for it was as 
big as himself. Is God more than infinite ? No. Well 
then, how could infinite remove infinite? Supposing 
these two mountains, viz. the infinity of God, and the 
infinity of sin, had been put into an iryinitepair of scales/ 
which would have weiglied down the other ? Answer : 
Neither! But the scales would have remained just as 
well balanced as though there had not been the smallest 
dust of the balance in them. Thus you will perceive, if 
sin had been infinite, or the demerits of it infinite, God 
himself, being no moi*e than infinite, could not have re- 
moved it, so as to have saved one sinner. 

Again : Where was this mountain of sin removed to ? 
I say re-moved: for no one, at this day, supQQse^t<bAl^ 
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existed fmm eternity* and yet, it has grown ttf infinity ! 
It is far superior to the little stonCf of which we I'ead, 
which was cut out of the mountain without hands, and 
became a great mountain, and filled the whole earth : for 
tliis mountain not only filled the earth, but it is supposed 
U> have filled immensity — It is infinite ! Reader, if thou 
hast ever been in favour of this absurd notion, and if it 
should still occupy the least place in thy^ mind, I must 
now pity thee ; knowing that thou must begin to feel very 
uneasy. I will therefore pui'sue the metaphor no fur- 
ther. 

But you must take care not to give up this idea too 
soon ; lest more should go with it Sian, at present, you 
should know how to part with. For if sin be not infinite, 
where was the necessity of an infinite sacrifice, or of any 
sacrifice, to divine justice ? For if sin be not infinite, 
an infinite JelK>^i can forgive it, just when he sees fit» 
Without the least violation of divine justice. It never 
was unjust for God to forgive sin. And if no such sa- 
crifice were necessary, where was tlie necessity of 
Christ^s being any thing more than what he is plainly 
and clearly styled in the scriptures : Jestia of J^Taccarethf 
the son of Joseph : (John, i. 45 :) a man approroed of God 
among you9 by miracles, wonders, and signs, which God 
did by him : (Acts, ii. 22 :) the one mediator between God 
and men,^the man Christ Jesus^ (1 Tim. ii. 5.) For, 
aside from this great and infinite sacrifice, which is sup- 
posed to have been necessary, on account of the infinity 
of sin, thei'e is htf necessity in supposing that any thing 
was done, or that it was necessary any thing should have 
been done, moi*e than wliat God could enable man to do; 
or, in other words, than what God could do through the 
instrumentality of man ; viz. the miracles^ wonders, and 
signs, which God did by Jesus. Be not alarmed, kind 
reader, I have only quoted a few passages out of many 
which might have been quoted to the same purpose ; but 
this will come under our next discourse. What is said 
here is only to prepare the way for what is to come. If 
thy heart be at all opposed to the words above in italics, 
it only shows that it v& in opposition to the scriptures of 
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divine truths rather than in opposition tx) your humble 
servant. 

But, admitting that Christ was God as well as man^ 
how was this infinite sacrifice made ? Will any one ad- 
mit that the divine nature suffered ? This never has been, 
nor is it possible that it ever should be, admitted by any 
rational being. Then, who, or what, did suffer ? An- 
swer : The mail Christ Jesus. And if it was the human 
nature only that suffered, then, after all, it was nothing 
more than a human sufibring. These ideas must be so 
plain and clear to every one, that they need not be pur- 
sued any further. But — 

How was even this suffering necessary to enable God 
to forgive sin ? How was any sacrifice to divine justice 
necessary? May God pardon my error, if it be one, 
when I say there was no necessity for the suffering of 
Christ, as a satisfaction to divine justice! For aught I 
can see, or au^t I have been able to learn to the con- 
trary, God could just as consistently forgive sin before, 
as since ; neither does he now forgive sin, on account of, 
or with the least reference to, the sufferings of Christ; 
any more than he does on account of the sufferings of the 
apostles, or any one else who has suffered in the same 
cause. ** As by man came death, so by man came the 
resurrection of the dead.'* If Jesus had not died, 
he could not have been raised from the dead. In this 
sense, his death was necessary. It was also necessary 
that his death should have been public; so there could 
be no dispute about its reality. He was therefore deli- 
%'ered, tliough by a traitor, according to the determinate 
counsel and foi-ekhovvledge of God: and by wicked 
hands he was crucified and slain, though it was what 
Grod, by his hand, and by his counsel, had determined 
should be done. (See Acts, ii. 23. iv. 27, 28.) 

These things were all necessary in the wisdom of God ; 
as Jesus was to set an example which had never been be- 
fore set by man, and which, I have reason to fear, has been 
tut very rarely, if ever, fully followed by any ; i. e. of pure 
and perfect love to the chief of sinners. WhUe we la- 
ment^ therefore^ the sufferings of Christ, viewed. ^s^^^osiNiLv 
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and lament that there is too much of the same spirit yet 
in the worlds which caused those suiferings, and which 
has caused the suffering of many others ; yet we rejoice 
at the exhibition of divine love which shone through his 
sufferings : helieving, as we do^ that nothing short of a 
perfect knowledge of the truth, for whose sake he suffer- 
ed, could ever have enabled him thus to triumph in the 
hour of persecution and death. 

The blessed Jesus, who could thus pray foTr his mur- 
derous enemies, FatJier forgive theiriy for they ktww ifiot 
what tliey do, possessed love which was stronger than 
death. -The sufferings of Christ, therefore, hold a con* 
spicuous place in the Christian system : but not to satisfy 
an infinite dissatisfaction ; not to appease divine wrath ; 
or to i^ender (jod any more placable, merciful, or propi- 
tious to man. None of these things were ever necessa- 
ry : and if they had been necessary, ten thousand such 
sacrifices, admitting the Deity unchangeable, would not 
have accomplished them. 

Now where is there a single example, in the scrip- 
tures of divine truth, to justify this scheme ? — ^i. e. the 
scheme we have been i-efuting ? Not one. While we 
find abundant to the contrav}% 

When the man was found who had fell among thieves, 
in travelling from Jerusalem to Jericho, thei'e is no ac- 
count of any previous satisfaction's being made to the 
law against his travelling that road, or for any thing else, 
before the good Samaritan could pour in the oil and tlie 
wine into his wounds, and make all other necessary pro- 
visions concerning his cure. When the prodigal return- 
ed to his father's house, there is no account of any satis- 
(kction, which was necessary first to be made to the fa- 
ther, on account of the loss of his services for so long a 
time ; or that any satisfaction had been made^ by the 
elder bi»other, or by any one else, on whose account he 
was now received. When the lost sheep was found, we 
have no account of any damage having been paid to the 
owner, on account of its having gone astray ; but the 
owner takes it on his shoulder and goes home rejoicing* 
Whatever damage he had thought of before^ while the 
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slieep was absent from the fold, and while he was in 
search after it, yet, having found it, he thinks no more 
of the damage ; being fully satisfied with the recovery of 
his property. 

The sacrifices most acceptable to God are, a contrite 
penitent heart, and a devotedness to his service. In this 
sense^ the apostle exhorts his bretliren, by the mercies 
of Crod, to present their bodies a living sacrifice^ holy, 
acceptable unto God, which was their reasonable ser- 
vice. (Rom. xii. 1.) And in this sense, i.e. by being 
devot^ wholly to the service of his God and Father, Je- 
sus Christ, through the eternal spirit, offered himself 
without spot to God. (Heb. ix. 14.) And it is a know- 
ledge of these things, and a compliance with this exam- 
ple, which alone can purge our conscience from dead 
works to serve the living God. In this way, and in this 
way only, viz. by being devoted to the service of God, 
can we be founw of him in peace, without spot, and 
blameless. (2 Pet. iii. 14.) 

But may I not be permitted to ask, without either 
alarming any one, or giving offence, how can the blood 
of Christ, in any possible supposed literal sense, either 
now, or at any future time, cleanse our conscience from 
dead works ? It may do it, to be sure, in a similar sense 
as the blood of bulls and of goats, and the ashes of an 
heifer sprinkling the unclean, sanctified to the purifying 
of the flesh: (Heb. ix. 13:) for this never could have 
been understood only in a figurative sense : and tlie blood 
of Christ, in my humble opinion, ought to be understood 
in a similar figurative sense. And whoever undertakes 
to prove from the scriptures, that Jesus was made a sa- 
crifice for sin, in any other sense, will find, or else I am 
altogether mistaken, that tliey have undertaken a very 
difilcult task.* 

• " Because the word atonement" (says Dr. Priestley) « fre- 
quently occurs in the Old Testament, and in some cases atonements 
are said to have been made for sin by sacrifices, Ums whole business 
has, on this account more particularly, been thought to refer to the 
death of Christ, aa the only atoning sacirifice. But this notion must 
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But, before I dismiss this article, I must take no- 
tice of another system of atonement, which has been 
called, for the sake of distinction, especially in Eng- 



be ^ven up» if we consider the meaning of atonement under the 
Jewish dispensation. 

" From comparing all thC passages in whidi atonement is men- 
tioned. It is evident that it sigmfies the making of any thing clecm^ 
or holy, so as to be fit to be used in the service of God, or, when ap- 
plied to a person, fit to come into the presence of God; God being 
considered as, in a peculiar manner, the king and sovereign of the 
Israelitish nation, and, as it were, keeping a court among them. 
Thus atonement was said to be made for the altar, Exod. xxix. 36, 
and for a house after having been infected with leprosy. Lev. xiv. 58. 
Aaron made atonement for the LeviteSf Num. viii. 12, when they 
were dedicated to their office and ministry, when no sin or offence 
is said to have been done away by it Atonement was also made at 
the purification of a leper. Lev. xiv. 18. Burnt offerings that were 
wholly voluntary are said to be accepted to make atonement for the 
offerer. Lev. i. 3. Atonements were also appointed after involuntary 
uncleanness, and sins of ignorance, as weu as in some cases of wil- 
ful transgression, upon repentance and restitution ; but in this case 
it had no relation to the pardon of sin in the si^ht of God, but only 
to the decency and propriety of public worship, for which a man 
who had so offended was considered as disqualified. Guilt, in a mo* 
ral sense, is never said to be atoned for by any sacrifice, but the con- 
trary is strongly expressed by David and others. 

•' The English word atonemera occurs but once in the New Tes- 
tament, and in other places the same word in the original x«&r«AA«yVy 
19 rendered recond&afion / and this word is never used by the Se- 
venty in any passage relating to legal atonements. 

" Had the death of Christ been the proper atoning sacrifice for 
the suis of men, and as such, been prefigured by the atonements in 
the Jewish dispensation, we might have expected not only to have 
been expressly told so, (if not m)m the first, at least after the fulfil- 
ment of the prophetic type,) but also that the time, and other cir- 
cumstances of die death of Christ, should have corresponded to 
those of the t3^es of it. Christ being put to death at the feast of 
passover, might lead us to imagine that his death had some refer- 
ence to that business ; but if he had died as a proper expiatory so- 
crifice, it niight have been expected that he would nave cued on the 
day of expiation, and at the time when the high priest was entering 
into4he holy of holies. Had this been the case, I much doubt whe- 
ther it would have been in the power of any reasons, though ever so 
8oUd, to have prevented men from considering the one as a proper 
type of the other. Now the want of this coincidence should lead 
our minds off from making such a comparison." See Hist Corrup. 
vol. i. p. 192—195, Binn. edit. 1782. 
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land^ (i. e. by its enemies,) the \intinomian system ; but 
which has beerif and by some still is, considei^d the only 
pwpe system of Univer^ism; that is to say^ the only 
system of the gospel. 

There were ^ntinomians, it is true, who were not Uni^ 
versalistSf extending the system only to the dect: of 
course^ it will be seen that this system differs fi*om •inti- 
nomiardsnif in the same sense as the system of Vhiver^ 
$alismf by Mr. Huntington, diff(^*s from Calvinism: and 
as Mr« H. called his system Calvinism improved ; so this 
system might be styled, not very improperly, dntina^ 
mianismimproroed. 

This system agrees with Calvinism^ as well as with 
many others^ in admitting the infinity of sin, or the de- 
merits of sin, and also in the vicarious sufferings of 
Christy as a sacrifice for sin, &c. and pleads for the sal- 
vation of the church, which^ according to the original 
system, is only an elected numherf but, according to the 
improved system, which is now best known by the Eel- 
hfOfi system, is the whole human family, (all being con- 
sidered as elected and chosen in Christ,) on the principle 
that Christ, our vicar, has fully discharged and cancel- 
led tte debt due to divine justice^ by his vicarious suffer- 
ings and all o/oTtin; death. 

This system agrees also with Sabellianismf in suppos- 
ing that Christ had no human soul, but that, instead 
thereof, the eternal God — ^the great Jehovah — animated 
hi9 body, so that in reality (as it respects his being) he 
was very God, as well as the Head of every man. 

But — ^here is tlie su^nm^um bonum of the system^ — ^in 
Christ, Gk>d was so united to the human nature, that all 
their acts became his ; in a direct and proper sense, so 
as to render him answerable for them all ; and all his 
acts became theirs, in equally a full and perfect sense. 
So, he becoming liable for the sins of the whole world, 
suffered thefuU demands of the law, not as an innocent 
person fo^r the guilty, but as being the guilty , in virtue of 
the union which subsisted between him and the members 
of his mystical body, human nature; while, at the same 
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time» and in virtae of the same ^niou^ human nature, i. e* 
all mankind, in him, did actually fulfil the law in sdl its 
parts, did die in him, did rise with him, and are now 
quickened by him ; and therefore, in the eyes of the 
law and justice, are, by virtue of this unions both just 
and holy. 

This system has all tlie difficulties of Calvinism, in 
making out the great sacrifice. For, turn it, and twist 
it, ever so many ways, one of two things must follow : 
viz. either that God did actually suffer and die ; or else, 
that Christ did neither suffer, nor die / and without 
which, in what did the sacrince consist ? It may be coiv- 
tended, that the soul of man does not die, but that it is 
cmly separated from the body ; but, admitting this' to be 
true, (which, however, by the way, is not admitted,) it 
docs not help the matter in the least : for it is the soul 
i\\?Li feels the pangs of death ; which is all that is generally 
meant by dying; and if there were no soul, there could be 
no pang I It is the soul thatj^ets; it is the soul that suf 
fers : now, if Jesus had no soul except Mmightu God^ 
either God suffered; or else, there was 7io suffering at 

all! 
But this difficulty is not peculiar to this system* We 

meet with the same difficulty in supposing that Jesus had a 
human soul, like other men, if we suppose that something 
more was necessary to constitute him the Christ For 
the moment that we admit that something essential to the 
Deity was equally, aiid in the same direct sense, essen- 
tial to Christ, and was that which constituted him Christ, 
and without which he would not have been Christ, that mo- 
ment we must admit that something essential to the Deity 
suffisred, and, of course, died, in the sense that Christ 
died; or else, we must admit that Christ did neither suf^ 

fer, nor die, in any sense ! 

But, after all— -aside from its falsity — ^the immoral 
tendency of this system is my greatest objection to it. 
And here, perhaps, I shall draw conclusions, or make 
inferences, which-the abettors of this system would not 
admit; but they are conclusions which appear to me to 
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jast, and evidently grow out of the system^ and, 
Tefore, it may have appeared so to others. 
This system not only admits, but contends, that the 
1 demerit of all sin that ever was, or ever will be 
nmitted, was cancelled, and the infinite debt of the 
lole human nature fully discharged, almost two thou- 
id years ago, on Mount Calvary I Now, admitting 
s true, what is the necessary conclusion ? Why, that 
the guilt arising from sin now, all the compunction 
conscience which sinners now feel, all shame, all re- 
>rse, 1&C. arise wholly from the ignorance of the sin- 
r ! — ^that there is no just occasion for all this, the law 
3 had its full demand, the debt is completely cancelled, 
rine justice fulFy satisfied, not only for the sins which 
ve been in the world, but also, for all which mankind 
her are, or ever shall be, capable of committing ! O, 
r friends ! If this be Universalisnif I do not wonder at 

that it has not spread more rapidly. I do not won- 
r that there are many who believe the doctrine in the 
dn, yet, seeing it predicated upon such principles, 
d^ perhaps, not being able to defend it upon better 
inciples, do not avow it publicly. I fully believe there 
s thousands kept back upon this very ground; who 
nnot believe in the doctrine o{ endless misery 9 and who 
nAd rejoice to espouse the cause of universal benevo- 
tec, if they could only see the doctrine placed upon 
at rational, clear, and scriptural ground, in which the 
liever would be happy in acknowledging, and which, 
the same time, could be no excuse for sin. It is the 
inftoral tendency, or the sujiposed immoral tendency, of 
e doctrine, that has kept back so many good men from 
owing it openly. And I am very sorry to say, that, 
my humble opinion, there has been too much to jus- 
y this precaution. Let any one preach up fully and 
sariy what appears to me to be the necessary result of 
e system under consideration, and I believe he would 
\ considered, by all good men, to be either a maniac, 
td worthy of commiseration a& such, or else, a public 
sturber of the peace, and therefore liable to prosecu- 
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tion ! Not, however, for 6is faith ; but fw distarbing 
the public peace !* 
We have reason to be thankful, that, the ilaily expe- 

* «« The Union of Christ and his Church,** says Mp; Jiellif, « ap- 
pears to me a truth of such importance, that I can see no consistency 
m the doctrine of salvation by Jesits^ without it." And in a note un- 
der this article, he further says, " The method of grace and salva- 
tion, according to union, is not at aU contracHctory to the sovereignty 

of God ; ^But when sovereignty is introduced from first to last, to 

the utter exclusion of equity, which is often done, (as a paUiative 
for man's ignorance in divine things,) the consequences attending 
are dangerous. First, as it depreciates the sacrifice of Christ, and 
makes his death unnecessary : since absohUeneaa might have remitted 
the offence without shedding of blood. Or if it is hinted, that the 
condition took place and was accepted from mere sovereign pleasure 
only : then, of consequence, it was not proportionable, as. an atone- 
ment unto the offence ; and Us dignity as the blood of God denied ! 
Nor (upon such a supposition) was it necessary that our Saviour 
should be more than man." 

Here, it wiU be seen, that this author admits the infinity of the 
demerits of sin, which alone made this awful sacrifice necessary : and 
this scheme was invented to get rid of the horrid idea of eau^ng 
the innocent to suffer a purdohment in the room and stead of the 
gidlty ! By means of this union, Christ, who is supposed to be God 
himself, (united to human nature in such a manner to be in equity 
chargeable with all their faults,) is supposed to be the guiUyHf 
(See ReJley*9 Union, page 42.) 

<< And its digmty as the blood of GodJ** This is founded on a very 
doubtful, and probably spurious, word, in a passage in Acts, xx. 28. 
<' To feed the church of Crod, which he hath purchased witib his own 
blood." Gribsbach has it, ** Feed the church, ry KVfts, of the 
Lord.'** which' is *' supported by all the most ancient and valuable 
MSS." (See Improved Version, and Griesbach.) 

«« Besides," (continues Mr. R. p. 48,) " I know not of any human 
laws, which admit of suretyship in capital offences ; and sin is not 
only a debt, for which suretyship is sometimes admitted, but a trans' 
gression, a crime, capital in the highest sense, only atoned for by the 
shedding of blood ; by the deaSh, yea, by the eternal death, of the 
sinner; which justice must inflict, before it can be properly satis- 
fied ; nor can it possibly admit of a surety here ; because it can only 
punish him, whom it first finds guilty ; and that-~according to divine 
equity ; which can only declare such guilty, on whom the fault is 
founcf, and can only find the fault on such who have committed iti" 
If Uiis does not involve God ALinoHTT in all the an and guilt of the 
world, I know of no language which could do it. It is of no use lor 
Mr. R. to say, after what has been stated above, ** We only commit- 
ted the fault," and " upon us only can it be found :" for he makes 
the Union such, that it might be said^ with the same propriety of 
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iHeuce of L-ach itidividtifll of titc kuinan rftce, (wlietlicr 
believei- or unbeliever,) of every system or sclieinc of iv- 
li^on, witiiesaes to the contrary of wliat »a inaiiitHuii'il 

Ungusge, Hk only committed t!ie fiiiill> aiid upon Hm only can il be 
Ibundf which, in my humble otiinioii, would be bliiaphemyuB ' For 
what does he say ubove > " ft (1. c, Jimtine) can only punisii liiin 
vhuni it jirsi linds guilty." Yet, on p. 140, lie lava, " the toil and 
torment were whoUy his," — Wlio, ihen, was guilty.' Bnt, a™ii: 
Sow it this atonement, wliieh impKed "the death, the eternal Sea lit 
nf the anncr," eft'ected' Answer: By the death of Christ. Bdt 
WM Ks death etemilW Ono! Ah', here, again, we are braiiglit up" 
IF It l>e contended, Ihirt his deatli would have been eternal, had not 
Hod raised him &om the dead; it is equally tnierespectil^ each in- 
dividud of the human race. And the same power wnidi raised hiin^ 
Ctfin^e all, (and tliat too, without lliis suppoaed «nwH,)aa wellas tt 
i^sed him: — Or, if, " as the Father raiaeth up the dead and quick- 
Ciietli : even ao the Son quickeneth whom he will;" [having' power 
overall ilcsh : See Jolm, v. 31. .wii.'S:] then, aiteral^ it may still de. 
pendon the Son of God whether the dead sliail beniisedornot. But, 
Delteving that the FathersenthisSonintotheworldgnottirdohiaowii 
AiHH, but the will of him that sent him ; that Jesus hath M will to 
net contrary to the will of his Father; and that he will peiiorm llie 
WVrk which he cune to do; we celolve the final issue of these sreal 
pTents into the will of God : and there we are nilliug to ivvtt 
ftietn. 

TTiat the whole oliject of the sclieme of salvation by Mr. R. wa; 

lo delivernian from the supposed guHt of Adam's sin, (which ia Uie 

orSy 9n on ^vblch this unmerciful punishment is auppoged'ta Imve 

'i-'- •>i-V'r'''r-rI.) sppeara obvinua throughout his bouki particular- 

■ii.lusiTe.' These are his words: "A» all died, and 

'■;i!, nhen ft? was caught in toils of ainsnd death, it is 

:c tlien in Aim, then united ti) /am, ao that Aii sin Was 

'.III, their death. As in J^ia, «n in ChriH, maltul in 

III and suflercdi saved in ^m, cmclliEd with tdni, 

..accnded and seated with Urn, in heaveiily places," 

iiis, asfigTrrativelingiiag'c, iahciiutifuli and I have no 

hut when we take tJlB Ag^tre lor the talnlaiu.'e, it 

latkta botti the condemnation anit 

Ideut thing. 

ere idtogciher in a state of paini-ni- 
la wholly Iiifi." Connect with thin 

i:— f.ull uill) punish lil::i, whom it 

'■ '■■■■■ Was* 
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l^y the system under consideration ; and therefore the 
evUs resulting from it cannot be very extensive. 

It is but little consequence to tell the sinner who has 
brought misery and distress upon himself^ and, perhaps^ 
upon his famjly, by his sinful and foolish practices^ O9 
never mind it / your sins are all cancelled ! Christ has paid 
the debt for yon / — when lie knows^ yes, absolutely kpows, 
let that be tnie or false, it does not help him mm in the 
least. He knows that he has got to endure all the bane- 
ful consequences of his sin and folly, in this life^ not- 
withstanding all that Christ has either done or suffered : 
then why must he not in the world to come? If we are 
not saved from the immediate consequences of sin ; if all 
these things take place since the death of Christ, for 
aught we can see, just in the same manner as they did 
before, why should we expect to be saved from any con- 
sequences, in this way ? I know of no such salvation : 
and therefore cannot preach such a salvation to mankind. 
Save a sinner from sin j i. e. from committing sin ; and 
you save him fi'om all the consequences, of a31 the sin, 
which he otherwise would have committed, had he not 
been tliuis saved. But I know of no salvation which will 
save the sinner from all, or any of the consequences, of 
all, or of aiiy of the sins, which he either has commit^d, 
or shall commit. I believe it to be as imp6ssible, in the 
very nature of things, for God to save a sinner from the 
consequences of sin, when once committed, as it would 
be for him to make two hills without a valley between. I 
admit, God can take away the hills, or he can fill up the 
valley ; but as long as the lulls remain, the valley will 
remain also. This brings me to the last thing proposed 
in this lecture ; viz. 

To explain the doctrine uf reconciliation. 

X have already stated that atonement and recondlia' 

stated in their true light, to be rejected by every rational ndnd. It 
is believed, that this whole scheme is founded on false j^remises ; 
which, being proved^ makes out, what is admitted by this author, 
viz. ** There was no necessity that our Saviour (meaning Christ Je- 
sus) should be more than man." (See JRelly^a Union, p. 42, 
note.) 
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imn are synoHymotis ; yea, they are. one and the same 
tiling, in the New Testament. This will lead to an easy 
explanation of the subject. 

Reconciliation, or satisfac^on, presupposes the exist- 
ence of unreconciliation, or diiasatisfactlon. And it is 
obvious that the reconciliation or satisfaction must take 
place, where the unreconciliation or dissatisfaction pre- 
viously existed. 

The subject, therefore, supposes two parties ; yea, we 
may admit the third, as mediator f or medium, tlirough 
which the reconciliation Ls made. 

For the sake of distinction, therefore, artd to make the 
matter perfectly plain, I shall call these parties tlie Ma- 
jor, the Minor, and the Medium, or Mediator. 

By these parties I mean to represent God, hujnan na- 
ture, i. e. num, and the mediator between Ghd and men. 

, There is an unreconciliation existing between the two 
first of these parties: and it is the object to produce a 
reconciliation between them. Now the first thing to be 
done is, to find out where the unreconciliation exists. 
This is as necessary as it is for a good physician to find 
out the disease of his patient, before he attempts a cure. 

Unreconciliation always presupposes some fault, some 
Uame, either in one or both of the parties : and the par- 
ties always stand, as they must in this case, in one of 
the three following predicaments : viz. 

Either the blame is wholly in the major, and none in 
the minor; or wholly in the minor, and none in the ina- 
jor: or else, it lies in the major and minor both. It is 
impossible to conceive of a fourth predicament. Now, 
as it respects the unreconciliation between God and man, 
where is the blaipe ? — where is the dissatisfaction ? Is 
it in God ? or is it in man ? or is it in both ? No one 
will admit, for a moment, that there can be. any blame in 
the Deity ! But yet it may be supposed that God is dis- 
satisfied with, and unreconciled to, man, because man is 
a sinner. But is man a greater sinner now, than what 
God knew he would be, when he made him ? — and if not 
i— admitting that he is dissatisfied with him 7iow, on that 
account, was he^t just as much dissatisfied with him 
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then, on the same account? — and whenever the satisfac- 
tion takes plac^5 admitting it ever should, will there be 
no change in the Deity ? O, in what a labyrinth it in- 
volves us, the moment we admit even the possibility of 
thei'C being any dissatisfaction, any unreconciliation, in 
the mind of God ! If God ever were dissatisfied with 
any of the works of his hands, he is dissatisfied still, 
and will be to all eternity ! i. e. unless he should cease to 
be what he is, the Being wlw changeth not We must 
take caix;, oj* we sliall be brought up against that inoun- 
tain again, which infinity itself could not remove ! 

Now all this difficulty is removed at once, by suppos- 
ing that inan, and man anlyf is the dissatisfied and unre- 
conciled party. Then let man be reconciled ; and all isf 
as it should be. And the knowledge of that glorious 
truth, which produces this reconciliation, is communi- 
cated from God, the father of light, with whom there is 
no v^iableness or shadow of turning, through Jesus 
Christ, the M^diatoVf or mediuMf between God and man^ 

This, therefore, is what the apostle means, when he 
says, we joy in Grod, through our Lord Jesus Christ, by 
whom we have now received the atonement. See the text. 
He does not say, that God had I'eceived a satisfaction 
for sin, through our Lord Jesus Christy (which has ever 
been the doctrine of the schools,) but that we have re- 
ceived it. 

Sinners are generally infonned, that, while they are 
in a state of unreconciliation to God, they not only 
hate God, but they are hated of Gk)d. By and by, some 
how or other, (but no one could ever yet tell exactly 
how,) the sinner is supposed to meet with a change ; and 
now he is supposed to love God : and God, of course, is 
supposed to love the sinner. Admitting all this correct, 
I beg to know who has met with the greatest change, 
God9 or the sinner ? The sinner, certainly, being finite, 
never could have hated God with any thing more than a 
finite hatred : but if God hated the sinner, that hatred 
was infinite. The sinner, althougli changed, yet being 
still finite, is not capable of loving God with any thing 
more than a finite love : but if God love the sinner, or 
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tion ape synbiiymotis ; yea, they are/ one and the same 
thing, in the New Testament. This will lead to an easy 
explanation of the subject 

Reconciliation, or satisfac^on, presupposes the exist- 
ence of unreconciliation, or dissatisfaction. And it is 
obvious that the reconciliation or satisfaction must take 
place, where the unreconciliation or dissatisfaction pre- 
viously existed. 

The subject, therefore, supposes two parties ; yea, we 
may admit the third, as mediator, or medium, tlirough 
which the reconciliation is made. 

For the sake of distinction, therefore, and to make the 
matter perfectly plain, I shall call these pai*ties the Ma- 
jor, the Minor, and the Medium, or Mediator. 

By these parties I mean to represent God, hujnan na- 
tar^, i. e. man, and the mediator between God and men. 

, There is an unreconciliation existing between the two 
first of these parties: and it is the object to produce a 
reconciliation between them. Now the first thing to be 
done is, to find out where the unreconciliation exists. 
This is as necessary as it is for a gopd physician to find 
out the disease of his patient, before he attempts a cure. 

Unreconciliation always presupposes some fault, some 
Mame, either in one or both of the parties : and the par- 
ties always ^tarid, as they must in this case, in one of 
the three following predicaments : viz. 

Either the blame is wholly in the major, and none in 
the minor; or wholly in the minor, and none in the ina- 
jor: or else, it lies in tlie major and minor both. It is 
impossible to conceive of a fourth predicament. Now, 
ias it respects the unreconciliation between God and man, 
where is the blaipe ? — where is the dissatisfaction ? Is 
it in Grod ? or is it in man ? or is it in both ? No one 
will admits for a moment, that tliere can be any blame in 
the Deity ! But yet it may be supposed that God is dis- 
satisfied with, and unreconciled to, man, because man is 
a sinner. But is man a greater sinner now, than what 
Grod knew he would be, when he made him ? — and if not 
-—admitting that he is dissatisfied with him 7ww, on that 
account, was he mi just as much dissatisfied witK luisax 
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lieve, none will deny, it is only necessary to ask, whe- 
ther God has sufficient power to cause all men to love 
lioliness, and to hate sin ? Answer : Yes, most assured- 
ly, if he have only power to reveal his own nature to 
the understanding of the creature ; to take the veil from 
our hearts, and to cause iis to see himself altogether 
lovely. In whom is that power vested ? Answer : In 
Jesus Christy whom the Father hath exalted to he a 
Prince and a Saviour ; to whom he hath given to have 
life in himself ; and hath given him power over all flesh, 
to give eternal life to as many as He hath given him ; in 
whom God was manifested 5 for God was in Christ re^ 
conCiling the world unto himself, &c.— that we might he 
made the righteousness of Grod in him. (Acts, v. 31. 
John, V, 26. xvii. 2. 1 Tim. iii. 16. 2 Cor. v. 18 — 21.) 

** When the sinner views God as an enemy, when he 
feels an aversion to him, and wishes to avoid his pre- 
s^ce, it is certain that the Son hath not revealed the Fa- 
ther to that soul. The ideas thus entertained of God are 
altogether wrong, and the mind that entertains them has 
no just conceptions of the Almighty. But, hlessed be 
the expresis image of the Invisible ; he hath power to re- 
veal the true character of the Father, to remove the veil 
from the heart, and to let the sunbeams of divine light 
gently into the understanding; then God appears alto- 
gether lovely, and the chiefest among ten thousand,, 
while the soul in ecstasy embraces the brightness of his 
glory, crjing, * My Lord, and my God.* 

<* There is nothing in heaven above, nor in the earth 
beneath, that can do away sin, but love ; and we have 
reason to be eternally thankful, that love is stronger 
than death, that miany waters cannot quench it, nor the 
floods drown it ; that it hath power to remove ail the mo- 
ral maladies of mankind, to I'econcile us te God, and to 
wash napure, in the blood, or life, of the everlasting co- 
venant. ' love, thou great physician of souls ! All 
souls are thy patients ; prosperous be thy labours, thou 
bruiser of the head of carnal mind. 

<< The divine efficacy of this atoning grace may be 
communicated to the most vile and profligate person in 
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the world, and stop him in his full career of wickedness; 
it can show the sinner, in a moment, the deformity of 
sin, and the beauty of holinesi^. In other distances, the 
* morally virtuous are led a long time in concern and great 
trouble, about themselves, befoi*e they find liim of whom 
Moles and the prophets did write. 

*< God is not confined to character, time, or place, to 
work the work of atonement (or reconciliation) in the 
soul ; he does all things well, and in the best time and 
manner; and Christians do very wrong, to contend 
about those diffei*ences which sin and deception caused 
in them, befoi*e they knew Christ. 

*^ Atonement by Christ, was never intended to per- 
form impossibilities; therefore, it was never designed 
to make men agree, and live in peace, while they are 
destitute of love one to another ; but it is calculated and 
designed to inspire the mind with that true love which 
wUl produce peace in Jesus. As atonement [i. e. recon- 
ciliation] is a complete fulfilment of the law of the hea- 
venly man, it causes its recipient to love God and its fel- 
low creatures, in as great a degree as he partakes of its 
nature. Ask one brought out of darkness into the mar- 
vellous light of the gospel, how God appears to him ; and 
he will answer, more glorious than he can describe. Ask 
him how he feels towards his fellow men ; and he will 
say, even of his enemies, he wishes them no worse than 
to enjoy the blessings of divine favour.'* 

But it is too often the case, that this new, this heaven 
born soul — ^bom of the spii*it, and partaking of the pow- 
ers of the world to come— goes and joins itself, if not to 
the mother 9 to one of the daughters of mystical Babylon; 
in which case, it most assuredly loses its first love. And, 
having pledged itself to suppoi*t a particular creed^^ can 
be as zealous in persecuting those who do not fall in with 
4iit, as any one. 
. It may be well for us all to call ourselves to a close 
and careful examination, whether we really possess the 
spirit of Christ, which is the spirit of the gospel, or not. 
If we say we love God ; what do we love him for ? If it 
be because we feel it a duty to love4iim, or because we 
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are afraid of his rod if we do not love him, we may rest 
assured) we have no real love to our Maker. Many who 
have possessed just such kind of love, have said, and, no 
doubt, thought, if they were only sure that all men 
would be finally saved, they would indidge themselves in 
all manner of sin. Such kind of lovers of God ar^he 
greatest enemies to the cause of Christ, and his religion, 
of any in the world. 

On the other hand, if we love God, on account of the 
real loveliness we discover in his character ; that we de- 
light in his service, because it is our meat and drink to 
do his will ; that our greatest enjoyment is obedience to 
his commands, in keeping of which there is great re- 
ward; let our denomination be what it may, we have 
sweet communion with God^ and with his Son Jesus 
Christ. 

" Atoning grace produces all which the Bible means 
by conversion, or being born of the spirit ;'* [i. e. which 
the believer experiences in this life: the resurrection 
produces the birth, «»A^^f»,/row ahoroe^^ to a state of im- 
mortality; of which state, Christ was the first born 
from the dead f^ ** it brings the mind from under the 
power and constitution of the earthly Adam, to live by 
faith on the Son of God, and to be ruled and governed, 
even in this life, in a great measure, by the law of the 
spirit of life in Christ Jesus. It opens eternal things to 
our view and contemplation; it brings heaven into the 
soul, and clothes the man in his right mind ; it inspires 
the soul with divine meekness and boldness, at the same 
time. It was this that enabled the apostles of our Lord 
to preach the gospel, in defiance of the rage of their 
enemies, and gave them immortal consolations in their 
sufferings for the cause of truth. It causes the Chris- 
tian to love God's rational creatures, and to wish their 
saving knowledge of the truth : it produces good worksit 
in their purity, and air the morality worth the name is 
founded on it. Its divine power is stronger than any 
possible opposition, and the gates of hell cannot prevail 

• John, iii. 3, 7, 31. Gr. «w^#^/^^m ab&ve. 
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against it ; it opens a door of everlasting hope^ and con- 
ducts the soul, by way of the cross, to immortality and 
eternal life. This dispensation of atonement is mani- 
fested through Christ, for the reconciliation of aH things 
to God, in his glorious kingdom of holiness and happi- 
ness." 

Thus my woi*thy friend ; and much more to the same 
purpose ; but, lest I should trespass too much, I shall 
add no further : and with these l*emarks shall close this 
discourse. 
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For there is one God, and one mediator between God and men, 
the man Christ Jesus, who. gave hunself a ransom for all to be testi- 
fied in due time. 1 Tns. ii. 5, 6. 



.SALVATION, by whatever means effected, and 
through whatever medium it is communicated to man, is 
undoubtedly all of God. And although there are others 
who are csdled saviours, or a saviour, yet all these sa- 
viours are so only in a subordinate sense. God saith to 
Israel, " 1 am the Lord thy God, the Holy One of Israel, 
thy Saviour/* (Issu xliii. 3. Ix, 16.) " I, even I, am 
the Lord: and besides me there is no Saviour/' (cfa. 
xliii. 11.) Yet, nevertheless, it is said, "The Lord 
gave Israel a saviour, so that they went out from under 
the hand of the Syrians:" (2 Kings, xiii. 5 :) ** and, 
according to thy tender mercies, thou gavest them sa- 
viours, who saved them out of the hand of their ene- 
mies.*' (Neh. ix. 27.) Now although they were thus 
saved only in a temporal sense, yet, was tills salvation 
any less of Gk)d, because God gave ihem saviours wlio 
saved them? Certainly not. God only was their Sa- 
viour, and besides him there was no Saviour, even in 
this sense of speaking. And any other ci'eated bejing, 
whom God has raised up to be a Prince and a Saviour, is 
as much a creature of God, and is as dependent on God, 
as we are; or even the worm that grovels in the dust. 
The highest oi*der of angels are as much dependent on^ 
God as the lowest reptiles : and the being who made then^ 
if he be a created being, is as much dependent on God as 
they are. Hence, to acknowledge any such being a^ jSta- 
vwur, except it be in a subordinate sense, would, in my 
humble opinion, be giving that to a creature, which is due 
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The Jtlan Christ. Jfsiis. 

aloae to tlie Creaior, I wish, tlii'i-efoi'e. lo liave it (lis. 
tinclly and explicitly iindei-Htuod, that I acknowledge 
none to be the Saviour of the woHd, in the strict and 
highest sense of the wohI, except that God who " madr 
beaveiii and eai'th, and tlie sea, and all that in them m-" 
(Acts, iv. 24 :) whom I hclicve to be the " only wisii 
God our Saviour;" (Jiidc, 23;) and "who will have 
sM men to b& saved nnd come to the knowledge of the 
tnrtli." (I iTm. ii. 4.) 

Of tills Being, and this only. I conceive St. Paul 
BpeaSiB, whrii he ssns, as in the text, '* thci-e is one, 
Ood." And of this Beiii^, and of tliis only, tlie prophet 
apeaks, when he says. " Behold, God is my salvation ; 
'I. wfll trust and not he afraid." (Isa. xIL 2.) And tliift 
aalvatimi is no less valuable, nejther ought it l» be leAs 
fiji|ireciatedt in conseijuence nf its having been communi- 
cated through the medium of, or wrought out and etfected 
byt Jems Chist : and when I say Jesus Cluist, I wnuld 
hftve It explicitly understood, that I mean the mediator 
between Gud and men, the mnn Christ Jesim, 

That there is one Gtid, and thiit nne the only livin.a; 

and ti'tie God. is a truth acknowledged by all professed 

Clu'istians, and denied by none. However Christians 

may ili.'ipute about the mode of existence of tliis great 

and almighty Being, yet, when it is reduced to this sin- 

pitiposition, all ai*o agreed. Therefore all the dis- 

B»on this subject appear to me to be about that which 

na one can either coinprehetid or understand. That God 

exi»ls, all believe ; and (except tlie Jbid, who has said in 

hi« hCTi-t *' there is no God"') no one denies : but how he 

pxiKts,!-* knowledge which is too high for man. Having 

.i,,...,.i,,,.,. .;i,,.:idy dist^usseil this part of our subject, in the 

1 . we shall liere dti^inivs it. by bai-cly observ- 

. I'aul distinguishefl this one Ootl, from the 

■ III '■»• Ijctweeii God and men, the man Christ 

Tesiis. 

It Ulhe design, tlicrefoi-e, this evening to s|H-ak of this 
Mddiator; and endeavour lo lay bcfni'^ you. in a plain i 
"id concise iuann«r, the facts on ttus great and importaitl 
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Let it III- |irc»iis«l, liowovcr, thai, ivspcctin^ » « 
jcct of sucli importance, wliirli agitated, divuled, 
Hiibdiviilcd tlie Clu-istian woi'Iil foi* two or three cen^ 
I'ies afl«r tlie apostulic age, and wliicli liiui been a Hubifl 
of murh inquity and gfeikt conlroversy during the li 
renfury, and whicli still remains tmscttlod ; it rannot 1 
expected tbat cveiy mind will lie at once satisfied. 
Tliiais wball donot expect. If I can onlj^onvinr« n 
much iTspcctrd lieai-prs) and ntliers intu wIionc batU 
tliese Iwtures ina)',.l'all, and who may tiike tlie trouble % 
read them, tliat my own conciimions on tiiis. as i 
other subjects, aii* tlie irsult of niurb study, as well iH 
candid and impartial inve^iligatiun: ami tliat tlicixt is r 
(Kiaaibility at Kast of their hrin;^ curi-cct ; tliis is abo^ 
as murii as I exjiect, nnd with tliis, at present, 1 uliall 1 
uatiHricd, 

The o]iinions nn this subject, wliicb Iiaveconie dnwnl 
US,* are the tbllf)wing. viz. 

1, That the man Christ Jcsiis was. in every pro|>d 
Hcnscuf the wunl. a mam but cndiiweil wit)i tiiepuwfl 
of svoi'kiug mii'arlcs, like Muses, Elijah, nnd > 
otljers ; aui) was tlic true Messiali, uf wlioni MusM ^ 
the taw, and prophets, did write. (John, i, 45.) 

a. That he was the beginning of I he ci-eatiunof Ooi 
i. e. tlic fii-st being wbom G'mI created, and that till 
world and all other beings were ci-cated by bim ; tbat h<" 
'ondescended U) be born of the virgin Mary, and tomif- 
ittv and die l»r the redeiiiptiun uf nmn. 

S, Tbat he was, .and is, uhMolutely and rssenti 

~ td, the ci-eatiir of the world, but only in a diflercnt a 

iiid clmracttT, who clothed himself with bn 

■v., and in this humbled stale was called the Son J 
Cod. 

4. That he Is tlie KeeontI jierson of n glorimi 
which 'i'riiiity (consisting of Fatheir, Son, 
(ihost) is God. Hence lie i^ r^lyled Gmt Ike i 
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tionsiilciyd ro-equiil, cn-esMMitJul. iind co-flrmal witli 
Uie Fathtr. That h? tiKik uti liim linmaii iiatiiiT. Kc. 

5. Tliat ho is ahsriliitely and i-HHnitiiilly God, in one 
person, and in tliat pt^rsoii lliciv is a Trinity of Father, 
Son, and Hnlj S]Hnt, and thai Jesus Christ is mi. 

Thit* Ust iirt.icli; is what 1 did not know wait in exint- 

cnvx, til) I laitic III IhiR city ; hut in what I discovei'ed in 

tUii New Chiin-li. an h is ralk-tl, othcrwiBO, JVtw' Jcriisa- 

lein Church, mnJ wiiicli I have stiited accurding Us the 

beat of my refiolU't tiBii, udding only thi; words, absdvte- 

.lyand fsseiiiitilUj. wliich I liave suppoHcd to be imiilicit. 

'Tiii: r.rcfd, « liiih I hhw and heard, (as tlierc was a jier- 

soii faui)tixed diiiHi)^ my pi-csencr.) I tliink is literally 

Uib : " Voii hi;Hivn in one God, in one Person, and in 

Uutt I'erson therpjs a Trinity- I'onsisting of Fatlicr, Son, 

iifiri Huly S|iirit — and Ihat Jtsiis Chrint is He." This 

ii|i|i<iiri>i.c III oil', to III' Ihe ijuintessfnct of ahsnt-dity and 

: <<>. 1 shall piL'^s it without further reniiu'k. 

.1 -iihcnie is what I ran neither inulerstaiid 

' lid ; but i( really n|ipcai>i to me to ()i>siseH8 

.^[■iteniy and absiinliiy i>f tin- hi'ili, only, 

[liiced in rjiiite m glarinj^ terms. 

."■rna t» have hfOii jiretlU-atcd on the wontn 

iT; iinrl tlicrt'fijre is iisscrtrd with ffpealas- 

"■ ■. . ■. . ■. ...'■■ -■■■■i.ilwiU 

(liiSFd. 

■ ■..■■. «liirli 

I'St Jr-inii'" anil Ids Fa- 

ilie ahdvc paxsagp with 

' rm. In spi-Hkiiip (o his 

'■■' ■'-■' ' -''ii in the 

' -ijieak 

. fhat 

!,..■■ !.- that! 

. 1 !■ iu nil- ; .ir iln- believe 

' b.xi>. 10. II.) Coni- 

. " Abide in mc, anil 1 

1 ... I! I '[. btai- fi-uit of itself, cx- 

hc viuKj Qu mure Cun >« except ye al»i<le 
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tbfttwatt'rctli. <> criv, uniiiii aunt, «rc nitf." (I Cor. iii. 
fif 8.) Out utio i>ver imderstiKKl St. Paul h> inc'iin that 
lie and AjiuIltiM wci-c one and the same bdng? Yet it 
aiiglil be cunt^nilcd fnr'with aa miiclt proiu-iety as tliat 
Clu-ii«t and tlic Fatlicr ai-e thf siinic Bewi^ .' 

Now sto linwthis t«st wa,'* undorsbHtd hy the early 
Gtiristiaii wrikTS. " Most of tin- early Christian wri- 
ter." says Dr. I'l'icstloy,* " Ouiugiii the text. / and 
flUf Fathtr iirf one, Wiw tit Li: iiTidtTHtood of nii unity ur 
Jumnoiiy of dUpositiim only. Thus 't'ttrtnlUanl oliserveii. 
l&at the cxprPijsiiin is wwhiu, o!K- thinj^, not one person ; 
Rlld he cAiiliiins it to mean nnitii, likeness, cmijiutclinH. 
■m] of the love Ihut flie Fathrr hirrt tii the Son. Origejt 
says, It-t him ronsider ihat Ic\t, till thai belkval were of 
one heart and of otie sunl, untl then he u ill nndc^mtund 
Ihist lauil my Father are one.\ Novatiaii^ says, iijie 
ffdttg, (^imwm,) being in tlio oeufrr ^luk-r, signifies an 
jierepinent of auciet>, Tiot an nnily of jicrsiin. aiid lieex- 

'iillMna it by this (laHHHge in Pnnt, hf tftiit iilastteth ami lie 

'\(ihat water el h are both (me," 

I Another text, on which tlicpc ban bcrn innch fAsvm 
huA, and |ioi-ba|iH the ^-eatcst in favour of tbiis hyjiutlH'' 
flis of any, (except the siJUi'ioim tc.vt in llif fii'st rpistJe 
of John.!) is in John, i. 1, ami 14. <• Thct won! n^as 



est, (t Jolili, V. 7.) " Pot lliure »n: 
n.UnFiilhcv.liie Wonl, and the Holj 



in the' 



lUli c< 
•. 11 in n' 



■ .[ VI riiti's, iliOTigh Vi prove the 

' 1 Uic wonIr bodi betbn- nnd 

<iiv of the early Latin fiithcre, 

!' <lii.-y mat WQiild imtuntllyhavp 

iiuiKL.. .... 6, 11 tslirst cited bv Vigilius 

1 Wi ^tciXit, in ihc iHtur end of tlie fiflli 
DBpectcd ti huve brun forged. 7. I< hnt 
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God. — ^And the word was made flesh and dwelt among 
US," &c. But as this passage favours the Jlrian hypo- 
thesis much hetter than this^ and as I shall have occasion 
to say something more upon it, in the sequel of this dis- 
course, I shall dismiss it here by barely observing that, 
whatever was made flesh, (which is a word here used for 
man, see Ps. Ivi. 4, 11,) that which the word was made, 
could not have been God; but was that which the apos- 
tles saw with their eyes, heai'd with their ears, and 
which their hands handled. (1 John, i. 1.) 

The supposition, that the Mediator possessed any 
thing essential to the Deity, as in this hypothesis ; or 
that he was essentially God, as in the third hypothesis ; 
or that in any other sense of the word he is Grod ; in- 
volves us in this absurdity, viz. either that God did suf- 
fer and die, or else the Mediator, Christ Jesus, did nei- 
ther suffer nor die! It also introduces confusion into 
the language of scripture. For when Jesus says. My 
doctrine is not mine but Ms that sent we, (John, vii. 16,) 
he must mean, according to this hypothesis, My doc- 
trine is not the doctrine of the essential Ddty^ but is the 
doctrine of the essential Deity ^ who sent the essential 
Deity ! Such glaring absurdities and contradiction of 
language only need to be stated in their true lights to be 
rejected by every rational mind. 

The second hypothesis is what I conceive to have been 
the first remove from the simplicity of the gospel ; aiid 
I have stated them all in the order in which I conceive 



been omitted as spurious in many editions of the New Testament 
since the reformation : — ^in the two first of Erasmus, in those of Al- 
dus, Colinseus, Zwinglius, and lately of Griesbach. 8. It was omit- 
ted by Luther in his German version. In the old En^ish Bibles of 
Henry VlII. Edward VI. and Elizabeth, it was printed m small tprpes, 
or included in brackets : but between the years 1566 and 1580 it be- 
gan to be printed as it now stands; by whose autliorit^^, is not known. 
See Travi^s Letters to Gibbon, and Porson'sto Travis. Also Gries- 
bach's excellent dissertation on the text, at the end, of his second vo- 
lume. Abp.Newcomb omits the text, and the bishop of Lincoln ex- 
presses his conviction that it is spurious. Elem. of Tbeol. vol. ii. p. 
.90, note." 
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them to stand, both in point of chronology and absurdity^ 
and therefore this must be considered the least objection- 
able of any, save the first. 

This is what is called the doctrine of Jtrianism^ from 
Jlrius^ its author, and for a little time come very near 
triumphing and becoming the established doctrine of the 
church. 

" It is acknowledged," (I am now quoting from Dr. 
Priestley,) «< that Arius, in the course of the conti'o- 
versy, had many abettors in Egypt, where the differ- 
ence first arose ; and among them were many pei*sons 
distinguished by their genius and learning, as well as by 
their rank and station in the world. 

" The emperor Constantine, having endeavoured in 
vain to compose these differences in the religion which 
he h|td lately professed, and especiaUy to reconcile Arius 
and Alexander, at length called a general council of 
bishops at Nice, the first which had, obtained that appel- 
lation, and in this council, after much indecent wrang- 
ling and violent debate, Arius was condemned, and ba- 
nished to lUyricum, a part of the Roman empire very 
remote from Alexandria, where the controversy origi- 
nated. But notwithstanding this condemnation, so far 
were the Chnstians of that age from having any opi- 
nion of the infallibility of councils, that the doctrine of 
Arius triumphed both over the decrees of this celebrated 
assembly, and the authority of the emperor, who was af- 
terwards induced to think better of Arius. He therefore 
recalled him from banishment, and ordered Alexander 
his bishop to admit him to communion. But Arius died 
before the order could be executed. 

*< Constantius, the successor of Constantine, and also 
some others of the emperors, favoured the Arians, and 
in those reigns their doctrine was by far the most gene- 
rally received throughout the Roman empire. The 
bishops of that profession held maiiy councils, and they 
are acknowledged to have been very full. Bijt at length 
Arianism was in a great measure banished from the Ro- 
man empire by the persecutions of the emperor Theodo- 

l2 
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sius, who interested lumself greatly in favour of tlie 
Trinitarian doctrine.* 

This doctrine, heing a kind of mediiun between the 
simple humanity of Christ, and tlie doctrine of the Tri- 
nity, was embraced with avidity, and supported with 
zeal. And it is not at all surprising that many, in giving 
up the doctrine of the Trinity, fall into it. It is what I 
once fully believed. And, had I been more capable of 
acting the part of a hypocrite,; I might have still ac- 
knowledged, or, at least, not denied it; for it was very 
mortifying to my pride, as a public teacher, to be obliged 
to give it up. But being convinced that it is not true, 
how can I quit the world, and be able to say, in the lan- 
guage of an apostle, *^ 1 have not shunned to declare 
unto you all the counsel of God," should I conceal my 
sentiments on this subject ? It is admitted that this hy- 
pothesis is much more congenial to the language of Christ 
and his apostles, than either of the others which have been 
considered ; but no more so than the first hypothesis. In 
giving my reasons, therefore, for adopting the first, it 
will be seen why I re;je€t the second. For all these hy- 
potheses ai*e so radically different from each other, that 
the truth of either of them must exclude the truth of all 
the others. 

In the first place, I wish to have it distinctly under- 
stood, that I consider Jesus of Nazareth the true Mes- 
siah ; him of whom Moses in the law, and the prophets, 
did write ; the Christ, the Son of God ; and thus be- 
lieving, I have an unshaken hopCf that I shall have eter- 
nal life thi*ough his name. (See John, i, 45. Acts, iii. 22« 
John, XX. 31.) And believing all this, firmly and sin- 
cerely, without wavering or doubting, do I believe 
enough to constitute me a Christian believer, or not? 
3hall it be said that I am a heathen. Deist or infidel, 
merely because I cannot subscribe to the dogmas of hu-^ 
man invention ! — ^the creeds of men ? Be it known to 
you, then, O ye sticklers for huntan creeds ! that God 
the Son, God the Holy Ghosts three persons and one God^ 

* Hist, of Corrupt, p. 83, 84. 
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Trinity f Triune Godf the eternal Three f the human or the 
divine nature of Christy in contradistinction to any other 
nature which he possessed, together with much more 
which hsts become the doctrines of the schools, is not 
Bible language /* And if not to he found in the Bible, 
what are ail such epithets but the inventions of men? 
And if they are the doctrines and inventions of men, 
why should we, as Christians, bow down unto them ? I 
therefore have taken the liberty to enter my solemn pro- 
test against it ; believing such language to belong exclu- 
sively to the doctrine of Antichrists and to no other! 
Whereas the doctrine which I believe, and the doctrine 
which I mean to preach, as long as God spai'es my life, 
I can express not only in the language, but in the very 
words of scripture ; and in so doing, I express it more 
explicitly than I should in any other words that I could 
invent, or sentences which 1 could coin. 

My reasons, therefore, for believing in the simple hu- 
manity of Christ, (which is only another word I use for 
the man Christ Jesusi) are the following : viz, 

Jesus said to the Jews, *^ If ye believed in Moses, ye 
would have believed me; for he wrote of me/' (John> 
v. 46.) Now by turning to the wi^itings of Moses, I 
find these words : " The Lord thy God will raise up unto 
thee a prophet, from the midst of thee, of thy brethren, 
like unto me ; unto him ye shall heai^ken ; — and I will 
put my words in his mouth, and he shall speak unto 
them (the house of Israel) all that I shall command him.'' 
rpeut. xviii. 15, 18.) These words are applied to 
Christ by St. Peter and St. Stephen. (See Acts, iii. 22, 
23. vii. 37.) Now did not Moses write truly ? and was 
not this prophecy fulfilled in Jesus ? Yes. And if so, 
am I not justified in saying that Jesus was this very pro- 
phet, that he was of their brethren the Jews, and, being 
the seed of Abraham, and the son of David, he was like 
unto Moses ? Consider him as much more eminent in 
station as you please; but eminence in station never 
makes an unlikeness in nature. The king on the throne 
is of the same nature as the beggai' on the dunghill. Ct 
Sam. ii. 8.) 
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Jesus is not only called a nuin, but a, pi*Qphet9 in many 
places of the gospels ; and it does noj; appear that this 
language was ever offensive to any one in the days of the 
apostles. For every body took Mm to be a man during 
his abode on earth. And even when he performed mira- 
cles, those who saw them were not like the superstitious 
natives of Melita, who first took Paul for a murderer, 
and then for a god, (Acts, xxviii. 4, 6,) but they " glo- 
rified God who had given such power unto men.*' (Mat. 
ix. 8.) 

Jesus fi*equently styles himself the soil of marif as well 
as tfie son of God. He is also said to be the $on of Ba- 
vidf and the son of Abraham, He is called a man even 
after his ascension. " He (God) hath appointed a day in 
which he will jduge the world in righteousness, by that 
man whom he hath ordained.'* (Acts, xvii. 31.) See 
also in the text, tlie man Christ Jesus. And St. Peter says 
to the Jews at Jerusalem : ** Ye men of Israel, hear these 
words, Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God 
among you by miracles, and wonders, and signs, which 
God did by him, in the midst of you, as ye yourselves 
also know." (Acts, ii. 22.) Now if Jesus be a man, he 
must possess every thing essential to man ; a human 
soul, as well as a human body i for what else is man ? 
You would riot say that a body, however perfect it could 
be made, without a soul, is man. What is it then, after 
all, that constituted Jesus a man ? or is it true, after all that 
we read on tliis subject, that he was not a man in any 
sense ? Only make out to your own satisfaction what it 
was that constituted Jesus of Nazareth wan, and then 
take it for granted, if you please, that it is that certain 
something which I mean when I speak of the man Christ 
Jesus. 

The supposition that Christ was a man, does best ac- 
count, as I conceive, both for his temptation in the wil- 
derness, and his agony in the garden. If he were the 
Creator of the world, even in a subordinate sense, what 
was there in the world which could tempt him ? And 
ow could it then be said, with any colour of truth, that 
d was tempted in all points like as we are ? Do we 
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ci'eate the things by which we are tempted ? or has God 
created them by us ? Certainly not And it is equally 
certain that there is some mistake here on this subject. 
All things pertaining to the gospel, or the kingdom of 
Christ, may have been created with a special reference 
to him, and therefore for him, though he might have had 
no immediate agency in their existence ; and admitting 
this to be the fact, I conceive it. will suflBiciently justify 
the language of scripture on this subject. Again, how 
shall we account for his agony in the garden, in view of 
his sufferings ? If he was the Creator of the world, and 
of coui-se of his own body, how is it possible that such a 
being could suffer ? I know of no way to account for any 
suffering, and especially in mind, unless there were a hu- 
man soful as well as body. When Jesus said, <^ My soul 
is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death ;'* (Mat, xxvi. 
S8 5) what did he mean ? Who was ? what was ? Hiat 
saidf which was so exceeding sorrowful ? Will you say 
that the eternal Jehovah, the Creator and Upholder of 
all worlds, was ever exceeding sorrowfuU even unto 
death? And if not, who or what was it? Say it was 
the human nature of Christ : and in so saying, if you 
have any meaning, you say exactly what I mean by the 
man Christ Jesus. 

<* The making of the Logos to be the soul of Christ," 
says Dr. Lardner, << does really annihilate his example, 
and enervate all the force which it should have upon 
us."* 

But it may be said that there are some passages which 
seem to indicate that Christ had a human body, but not a 
human soul. 

John, i. 14. ^nd the word was inadejleshf and dwelt 
among us. Here it is evident that the worA Jlesh is equi- 
valent to man, as it often is both in the Old and New 
Testament. ** I will not fear what Jlesh can do unto 
me." Ps. Ivi. 5. Ver. 11. *< 1 will not fear what man can 
do unto me." See also Mat. xiii. £0. Luke, iii. 6. John, 
xvii. 2. Acts, ii. 17. 1 Pet. i. 24. 1 John, iv. 2, 3. 2(1 

♦ Letter on the Logos, p. 8. 
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E|i. vcr. 7, It is jirt'tt) evident that Jolm wroli' iii op. 
pu^itioii tu the 6«i}stu:s or Dncftes, wlio ili^nicil the. real 
iiiuiiatiity of Oirist, and said) )if mm a mmi in appnu*- 
aiicc only. See Di-. Lanliier on the L(jgos, p. 9. 

Hcl). X. 3. J hmlij hasi ikoti prepared me. Hero it is 
reasonable tu sujtpoKe tliat a imi-t is put for the whole. 
Taiil writes to the HnmaiiB ; •' I besee<^:h you, tlierefnr 
that je |iit-8ent your bpilies a living sacrifice to C * 
(Rom. xii. 1.) But will any one tonrluile fmm UiU ti 
the Bdiiians had not aouU an well wi bodies? ov tliatti 
souls might be neglected ? At the beginning of the n 
fhapter, he sajN, " Let evei-y mnl he siihjeet to 1 
higher pauei^:*' whei-e the other pai't ol'the human ii 
tare is put Cur the uhole. 

Tiie.'-e piLssagea, nith nifttty others that might I 
named, am) some nt which wiU he named hei'Cnlbrt j 
say tlie most, will hai-ely apjily ti> the hyjiotliesis 
coiisidei'ation, admitting it could he otherwise t)ii>\'e( 
but when such tustiinotiy is brought ax \>v*iot, I tliliik Y 
are at least txcnmklt in witlihidding our assent. 

As ll rcsjiects the miraeiilons conception and btrtii j 
Christ, I am not disposed to object to il. hut shuulU I 
inclined to believe it, were the ext^-nial evidence pefl 
i)eetly clear. It is no more miraculous titan 
^tjie first man, or ihe formatitm of the lii-wt wiuiiai)] 
d U is nearly xnaloginis tu Ihe birth of Siiimii;!, am) ^ 
~ \ as, arrurding to the aeruunt. tliti^ must hit 
a mirucle in tlie birth ol' these also i tsiH-riaU^ 
, its well as of Jesus, {^ev. lloui. iv. l fi— 3l>.) ' 
fjGod 80 distinguifthed the birth ol' haue* who wiw 
i- ol' pi-oiiiiiie, It in tiot at all HiirpriHing that the bir 
s sbnuld bv dutingiiished in a »tiU more cxtriti 
lDai'> mannoi'. 

\ Uut, allei' ajl, it iPltitt nut he diwgiiLHcd tliat the c 
ll u^siimoiiy in ftivoufof tlitw hypoilirsi*.-. d"M wi^i 

iitiiuswith all tti ■-■•■':. r ■■■-'■ 

^rhed to htx piiM 
^ii)g upon Ihe ^u: 
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provfd Vfrsiun nf the Nrw IVstaiiit-nt iiaif fouiicl siicli 

ivtt-'^oiiti to floubt tlie iiiithcrit icily ol' tttese nurrnthrs, tliat 

they !mvp jH-intnl the ivlmlc oi'llu-iii in llalic. Thci\i is 

atou a pasHago in JoUii nliirli it is (lillinilt to i-ecoiicilv 

WItli tlM*se iian-atives. It i^ a w i-ll Itrnnvii tiict liiat John 

writlc (III' l.isl (jf any of the ajiiwlles. Tlie earliest cbro- 

;' '■■■: if Dr. Laitlnei) stale.H ittoliaie lieen writ- 

init H'>inL- jHil it. as late as A. U, 06. Tliia 

' iia, tliat wlii-ii Climt weletted his twelve 

ij , ^iij^clifiKeii riii!i|), ami Kait! niito liiin. Fd- 

/i;ir Jtii. ■■ I'liilip liniletli Sbilliuiiii'I. ami naith unto Itiiii, , 

We l.iive I't.imil him u!" .vh..in Mi.ses in the law, and the 

jiifiiifteti. iliJ nriie, .Irsiis of .A'axtirelh, I he Sim (if Jn- 

" ■ ! ' . i,-l5.) Joliii gives iiw n» intimation but 

||il_e?^ U |»cHpctty roriTd : nor is there U 

!■ in all his .^isiiel ihatcotilriiilictN it. For 

■■"■ills i.r ihc Wiml Unit YAH luadi: ileiili, yet 

. , l^.i-lii.lH (he ((lea ..C t.liat llesVK lie- 

.!■- well HM of Mary. But, afl^r 

,, . luiil the otlior ajiosdiN. »;lio<jfd 

, ..- ..|, .,,-e a^-.iiii>«t (he fiwt. any 

'■" not iitrntiont:(l iiy liioi, 

-. DivLaiilnee, wlioar | 

'ii> -f^n, in thD main 



nt'Ur »i:eii. I uuiy sUU: Iho facta as I find I 

n Uiw subjiwt} nivil iny rcaikm mtwi Jtiifgc tvr ] 
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But. admilting the account perfectly true, it colitaiS 
uutiiin^ agiiiiiHt my lij jxitliet^iis. but nuich in favour tir g 

Jcmis was boi-ii liki' oilier cliilili'eii; i-cccived nuuri 
meiit. and grew up like othei- men ,* and, more tlian tj 

eviiience on which thiwe doubta are ftiiinileit. 
llirrativc in Matdlew, it is stated, tliiiU " F.uliilia 
nnllius itnd Cirpnr.rilca, vbo u>rii 
uJiiiiti iitas pruhMjIy the origlnsi] ):"' 
Hebrew Iuii|piitgo tor Ihe use of .k . 
— n(:uk'ff>' nltht be(.'Uinliif; <iT U,r ..■■ 



'ifict at Vim tU'duniaiir>' cki^ten- 
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^* increased in wisdom and stature^ and in favour with 
God and man," (Luke, ii, 52.) 

I shall consider hei'e a few texts which have been sup- 
posed to speak of his pi'e-existence. The form ofGod^ (Phi- 
lip, ii. 6,) I conceive, denotes his knowledge of the hearts 
of men, and other miraculous powers. This sense does 
well accord with John, x, 34 — 36, wliich see. But though 
lie had so great power, he made himself of no reputation: 
he submitted to the reproach of enemies, and at last to 
death itself. Thus, ^^ though he was rich, yet for our 
sakes he became poor.'' (2 Cor. vii. 9.) His being be- 
foi^ John the Baptist, I apprehend, is not to be under- 
stood in point of time, but in eminence and station. He 
was before me, (John, i. 30,) i. e. he is my chief, or 
prince, or principal : oVi w^«r«5 /cttv 'nv. 

In this sense he was before w36raAam, (John, viii. 8,) 
not in time, but in dignity of station. It is a way of 

speaking resembling that in Rev. xiii. 8; ** of the 

Iamb, slain from the foundation of the world.'' See 
also 1 Pet. i. 20. Eph. i. 4. 2 Tim. i. 9. Tit. i. 2. Abra- 
ham rejoiced to see the day of the Messiah, and he saw 



" 2. The first and second chapters of this gospel were wanting in 
the copies used by Marcion, a reputed heretic, who flourished very 
early in the second century. His gospel was undoubtedly that of 
Luke : and he maintains its antiquity, authenticity, and integrity. 
Marcion was one of those, who, being" ashamed of the simplicity of 
the gospel, blended it with the wild speculations of an erroneous 
philosophy. But his character was unimpeached even by his bitter- 
est enemies, tiU it was calumniated by Epiphanius, 200 years after 
his death." 

There are several other reasons given in the note, particularly the 
evangelist's making no allusion to these remarkable incidents in his 
preface to the book of Acts, (see Acts, i. 1,) — the difficulty in re- 
conciling it with the prophecies concerning the Messiah, that he 
should be the offspring of David and of Abraham, (the Jews hav- 
ing no female ^enesdogies,) — ^there being no allusion to any of 
these fects in either of the succeeding histories of Luke, or in 
any otlier books of the New Testament — the style of the two first 
chapters being different from the rest of the historjr— the date of 
the enrolment ch. ii. 1, 2, being a great historical difficulty, &c. &c. ; 
—but the two reasons above mentioned seem to be the mOst impor- 
tant. See Improved Version^ note on Luke, L 5, and on. 

M 
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it, i. e. by faith, and was glad* Compare John, viii. 56. 
with Heb. xi. 13. 

John, xvii. 5. Jnd nomv, O Father, glorify tiwu me 
with the glory 9 which I had with thee before the world 
was. ** But this," says Dr. Lardner, " according to 
the Jewish phraseology, may be very well undei'stood of 
the glory, always designed for the Christ by the immuta- 
ble purpose of God."* 

The glory for which Christ here prays, is the reward 
of his obedience, ver. 4. I have Jinished tlit work thou 
gavest metodo. Andnow, Father , glorify thoa me. Com- 
pare this with Phil. ii. 9. Heb. ii. 9, 10. xii. 2. Luke^ 
xxiv. 26. 1 Pet. i. 10, 11. Acts, xxvi. 22, 23. Rom. i. 
3, 4. All of which is in perfect harmony \yith the idea 
that the glory of the Messiah was subsequent to his obe- 
.dience and sufferings on earth. 

And Dr. Lardner further observes, that Augustin, 
who has largely considered the words of John, xvii. 5, 
and in so doing, quotes Eph. i. 4. Rom. i. 1, 4, under- 
stands them of Christ's human nature, and explains 
them in Uie same manner as above.f 

It was the opinion of some of the ancient writers of 
the church, whose Christianity was blended with the phi- 
losophy of Pythagoras and Plato, that Christ, or the 
Son, appeared to the patriarchs, and was often sent upon 
messages to men by the Supreme Being, before the 
times of the gospel. But where is the proof of this ? 
Answer : It does not exist. But the sentiment is com- 
pletely overthrown by tiie very first words of the apos- 
tle in the epistle to the Hebrews : which see. He says 
God spake in former times by the prophets; but in these 
last days lias spoken unto ms by his son. See also Heb« ii. 
1,2,3,6. 

As I am obliged to crowd much matter into this lec- 
ture, many passages are only referred to, which I wish 
to have pai*ticularly examined by the reader ; who ought 

* Let. on the i<ogQS, p. 16. See also GroHua ujpon the place, 
t August. In Joan Evang. cap. 17. Tr. cv. n. 8. «d. Bened. toni. 
p. 2. 
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not to think he has read the lecture at all, until he has 
examined all these passages ; i. e, unless they should be 
already familiar to him, and perfectly in his recollec- 
tion. 

There are other passag;es which speak of Christ's be- 
ing sent from God, coming from God, and returnijng to 
God, &c. all of which, it is supposed, alludes to his pre- 
existence. Butitjs also said. There was a man setit 
front God, whose name was John: (John, i. 6:) Yet 
none ever.supposed that JoAn came directly from heaven. 
See also John, xvii. 18, xx. 21. ^s my Fatlier has sent 
tne, so send I you. But, after allj Jesu-s, by way of emi- 
nence, is the Seiit of Godf as he had the highest commis- 
sion ever given to man. See John, iii. 34. iv. 34. v. 23**— 
38. X. 36. 

John, xiii. 3. and xvi. 27, 28, is explained by chap, 
viii. 42; where it must be perceived, I think, that by 
Christ's coming from God, &c. his divine CQiiunission is 
intended. 

The reproaches, contradictions, suiferings, and death 
of Christ, are often set before us in the scriptures ; and 
if the Logos, that high and exalted spirit, in the wfnan 
sense, was the soul of Christ, it is difficult to account for 
its not being stated more explicitly. 

John, i. 1. Kttt 5fo$ '«y Aoy«$, And the word was God. 

This passage, when considei'ed in connexion with ver. 
14. and the word was madefksh, Sfc. it is acknowledged, 
presents a difficulty : not a difficulty, however, which 
affects the main question } but only in the application of 
the term, Aoy««, word. 

Dr. Lardner, whose work lays befoi'e me, understands 
the Logos, in the first verse, to refer to God the Father, 
the Creator of all things ; and, of course, the creation 
here spoken of, that of the material world. " I am of 
opinion,*' says he, " that God here is the same God that 
was mentioned befoi'e. St. John used a gradation. First 
he says, the Word was always, before all time. Then 
he adds : and was with God : and, lastly, that he was 
God himself." This is undoubtedly correct, if, by ^Ae 
beginning, we are to understand before all time, and, by 
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all things were made by Aim, (ver. 3,) the creation of the 
material world. 

But Dr. L. Carpenter^ in a late publication^ who 
agrees with Dr. Lardner in the main question^ gives this 
text a different construction. He supposes that by^ the 
?ioyoi. Word, which was with God, &c. and was made 
flesh, &c. we are to understand Christ, and none else; 
and that by in the beginning, we are to undei^tand the 
commencement of the gospel dispensation.* 

Who shall decide, when doctors of such eminent learn- 
ing and respectability disagree ? 

I am inclined, however, rather to lean to the opinion 
of Dr. C. on this subject, as I think it best comports 
with the very words of this evangelist on a similar, if 
not the same subject 1 John, i. 1, 2. " That which 
was from the beginning, which we have heard, which 
we have seen with our eyes, which we have looked upon, 
and our hands have handled of the word of life» (For 
the life was manifested^ and we have seen, and bear wit- 
ness, and shew unto you that eternal life which was with 
the Father^ and was manifested uhto us.") This ap- 
pears to me to be a full and complete comment on the 
fii*st chapter of John's gospel. And although it refei-s 
to the life which was with the Father, and which was 
manifested in his son, (John, v. 26,) yet it is obvious that 
he speaks of the son which was from the begirining, (by 

* It was my design here to have inserted a note from Dr. Carpen- 
ter ; but the work alluded to being* in the same predicament of that 
of Dr. Taylor, (see note on pagje 50,) it must.be omitted. The fol- 
lowing is taken from a note in the Improved Version, John, i. 3. 
" ^U things were done by Mm. ' All things were made hy him.* New- 
come : but this is a sense which the word gyinrc will not admit. 
TtvofMtt occurs upwards of seven hundred times in the New Testa- 
m^t, but never in the sense of create; It signifies in this gospel, 
where it occurs fifty-tliree times, to be, to come, to become, to come 
to pass: also to be done or transacted, chap. xv. 7. xix. 36. It has 
the latter sense. Mat. v. 18. vi. 8. xxi. 42. xxvi. 6. All things in the 
Christian dispensation were done by Christ; i. e. fey his authority, 
and according to liis direction : and in the ministry committed to his 
apostles, notiiing has been done without his warrant. See John, xv. 
4, 5. « Without me ye can do nothing.* Compare ver, 7, 10, 16 ; 
John, xvii. 8 ; Col. i. 16, 17- Cappe's Dissert, vol. i. p. 19—22.'* 
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which he undoubtedly means the commencement of the 
gospel dispensatiouy) and which he had lieard^ seen, and 
handled.^ These things cannot be predicated of God> 
who is, and probably ever will hef. invisible^ i. e, to us^ 
and perhaps to all created beings* 

But if by the Logos, in the first verse, any thing was 
meant which is essential to God, it could be nothing less 
than God himself. That God was manifested in Jesus, by 
his wisdom and miraculous powers, is undoubtedly a 
truth, whether this be the meaning of the. passage under 
consideration or not. For Christ ever ascribed all his 
miracles to his Father : and in none of the gospels is 
tliis done so frequently, and so expressly, as in St. 
John^s, ch. V. 9* Tlie son can do nothing (^ himself ^ hut 
what he seeth the Father do. See also ver. 37, 30—32, 
36, 37. ch. viii. 18, 28, 38, 42, 54. x. 29, 30, 35. AH 
these passages would read perfectly clear to»s, were we 
not blinded by the traditions and doctrines of men. But 
on the Trinitarian hypothesis, they are utterly unrecon- 
cilable; and on the .^rian hypothesis, they meet with 
insuperable difficulties. 

The word was made Jlesh and dwelt among ns, as has 
been already observed, was tantamount to saying, that 
Jesus was a real man, and lived among us like other men, 
in contradistinction to the opinion of the Gnostics, who 
held that he was a manonly in appearance. And with 
this construction, all the difficulties on this subject ap- 
pear to me to be very easily reconciled. 

If it be asked, on what particular account Jesus was 
called the son of Ood ? It may be answered, 

1* He may be emphatically called so, (admitting the 
testimony true,) on account of his miraculous conception 
and birth. (Luke, i. 31-r-35.) 

2. Jesus is the son of Grod, on account of the special 
commission given him by the Father, and extraordinary 
qualifications bestowed upon him, in order to his fulfil* 
ling it. (Jon, x. 36. Mat. iii. 16. Mark, i. 10. Luke, 
iu. 21, 22. John, i. 32 — 34. Acts, iii. 34.) <^nd there 
shall come forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse, and a 
branch shaugrow out of his root. «llud tke ^ril oj \^ 1/yc^ 
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shdll rest, upon him, the spirit of wisdom- uiid understand- 
iiigi the spirit of c&wnseU dfi^t miglitf the s^tit of know- 
ledge 9 and of tlie fear of the Lord. And shall make him of 
quick understaming in tlie fear of the Lord. Isa. xi, 1 — 
S, Compare Isa. xlii. 1 — 4. Ixi* 1—3. and Mat. xii. 17* 
andLuke^iv. 18, 19. 

3. Jesus is the son^of dod, and the first horn from the 
dead, on account of his resurrection, oil the thira day, to 
life and iinmort^ity. Rom. i. 3, 4. Ct)l. i. 15, 18. 

4. Jesus is the son of God, on account of his exaltation 
to God's right hand, and being invi*sted with authority 
and domiidon over all flesh, and constituted Judge of the 
world.r John, iii. 35. v. 21, 22. Heb. i. 1 — 3. Gol. iii. 5, 6. 

The foregoing passages, being all carefully examined* 
will help us to understand the one in Heb. i. 9. Thim hast 
loved righteousness and hated iniquity. Therefore God, 
even thy 61W, hath anointed thee with the oil of gladness 
above thy feUmvs. 

Fellows signify companions or equals: but if Jesus 
was the second person of a glorious Trinity, who were 
his felloi^s whom he was anointed above ? None but the 
Father and Holy Ghost could have been his fellows. 
And on tlie Srian hypothesis, he has no fellows i for this 
express reason, he has none who ever were equal in 
rank. But if he be a prophet like unto Moses, and of 
his bretlireji, the Jews, then Moses and the Jewish pro- 
phets were his fellows. He was anointed, however, 
(f(W Christ signifies, anointed^) with the oil of gladnesSf 
above them all. 

it is on the hypothesis of Jesus' being a real man, and 
on this only, that we can realise the force of his exam- 
ple* If he was a being so far above us as the Arian hy^ 
pothesis supposes, how can we expect to attain to the ex- 
ample which he set in the w<^d? I query whether any 
one with such views does expect it; and it is doubtful, 
tterfSbre, whether there is any real exertions to attain 
unto it. 

But If he was a man, what hind^s his example, all 
Kcept the working ef miracles, f^m being attained 
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llie evidence of the I'esurrection of man, as being 
jM'eiiicatecJ on the i*esuri*ection of Christ, on every sup- 
position, excepting that of his being a real man, seems 
to lose all its force. St. Paul laid the whole stress and 
force of his argument, (1 Cor. xv,) in favour of the re- 
surrection of the dead, upon this single fact ; viz. the 
resurrection of Christ. Now if Christ were not a man 
in every sense of the woihI, I see no force in his argu- 
ment. The power that has raised one man to an im- 
mortal state, can certainly raise all men to tlie same 
state : but how does the i-esurrection of the Being, by 
whom man was created, prove the i*e4Sui*rection pf any 
other being except liimself ? These are difficulties in my 
mind, to say the least ; but then, at the same time, 1 do not 
considerthese difficulties as absolutely disproving the fact. 
It is the want of evidence, after all, that is the greatest 
difficulty with me. And 1 see notliing to be gained by it, 
were the Arian hypothesis true. 

But if Jesus be a man like ourselves, then we can say, 
in the language of St. Paul, (2 Cor. iv. 14,) "Know- 
ing, that he, who raised up the Lord Jesus, shall raise us 
up also by Jesus, and shall present us with you.'' For 
* us the Fatlier raiseth up the dead and quickeneth ; even so 
the son quickeneth wlwm he %t>iU» (John, v. 21.) 

It is on this hypothesis, and, as I conceive, on this 
only, that we can account for all the iniiocent infinnities 
of Jesus — ^l)is passions, his suffering, and death. There- 
fore let all the house of Israel know assuredly 9 Hiat God 
. hath made tluU same Jesus, wh^om ye have crucified, both 
Lord and Christ. (Acts, ii, 36.) Not, anof/ter Jesus, hot, 
that same Jesus who was crucified. 

The apostles (if we may except St. Stephen and St. Paul, 
when they had a vision of Christ) ever prayed to God, 
as distinguished from Christ ; as he directed them : In 
that day ye shall ask me nothing : (John, xvi. 23 :) and 
this they did after his resurrection and ascension!:^ See 
Acts. iv. ^3, 30. They lifted up their voices to God and 
said : Lord, thou art God who hast made heaven and 
earth, and the sea^ and aU tlutt is therein. — dnd now Lxcd, 
behold their threatening&f and g;rQ9& utUo thA} %tindQ3Bl%.\^»A^ 
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with all boldness they may speak thy word — and tjiat signs 
and wonders may be done in the name of thy holy child 
(servant) Jesus. 

From the above, and from all that has been said, it is 
evident that the apostles, and all who conversed with our 
Lord, before and after his resurrection, considered him 
in no other light than simply a man approved of God, by 
sigm and wonders which God did by Ifim. (Acts, ii. 22.) 

** From this plain doctrine of the scriptures,** says 
Dr. Priestley, >* a doctrine so consonant to reason and 
the ancient prophecies. Christians have at length come 
to believe what they do not pretend to have any concep- 
tion of, and that which it is not possible to frame a more 
express contradiction. For while they consider Christ 
as the supreme eternal God, the Maker of heaven and 
earth, and of all things visible and invisible, they more- 
over acknowledge the Father and the Holy Spirit to be 
equally God, in the same exalted sense, all three equal in 
power and glory, and yet all three constituting no more 
than one Grod.'** 

Having, therefore, shown that the unity of God, and 
the humanity of Christ, is clearly the doctrine of the 
scriptures, we shall take notice of a few of the writings* 
of the first age of the church on this subject. 

*< The members of the Jewish church were, in gene- 
ral, in very low circumstances, which may account for 
their having few persons of learning among them ; on 
which Account they were much despised by the richer 
and more learned gentile Christians, especially after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, before which event all the 
Christians in Judea (warned by our Saviour's prophecies 
concerning the desolation of that country) had retired to 
the north-east of the sea of Galilecf 

** In general, these ancient Jewish Christians retained 
the appellation of Nazarenes, and both Origen and £pi- 
phainKs acknowledge that the Nazarenes and Ebionites 

* Hist. Corrupt vol. i. p. 3, 4. 

f This quotation, and au which follow in this lecture, being taken 
from Dr. Priestley's Hiatoty of Corruptions, vol. i. I shall onfy refer 
to the $fttthora referred to in that work. 
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were the same people, and held the same tenets, though 
some of them supposed that Christ was the son of Jo- 
seph as well as of Mary, while others of them held tliat 
he had no natural father, hut had a miraculous birth.'K' 
Epiphanius in his account of the Nazai*enes (and the 
Jewish Christians never went by any other name) makes 
no mention of any of them believing the divinity of 
Christ, in any sense of the word. 

*^ Almost all tlie ancient writers who speak of what 
they call the heresies of the two first centuries, say tliat 
they were of two kinds ; the first were thosle that thought 
that Christ was a man only in appearance, and the other 
that he was a mere man.f Tertullian calls the former 
Docetce^^^ (which is the same as the Chiosticsi) " and the 
latter JEhionitesJ'^ (These latter are believed to be those 
who held to the true doctrine of the scriptures in this 
particular, but were considered as heretics in the days of 
Tertullian.) 

<* Austin, speaking of the same two sects, says, that 
the former believed Christ to be God, but denied that he 
was man ; whereas the latter believed him to be man, 
but denied that he was God. Of this latter opinion 
Austin owns that he himself was, till he became acquaint- 
ed with the writings of Plato, which in his time were 
translated into Latin, and in which he learned the doc- 
trine of the Logos, 

*< Now that this second heresy, as tlie later \VTiters 
called it, was really no heresy at all, but the plain simple 
truth ot the gospel, may, be clearly inferred from the 
apostle John taking no notice of it, though he cen- 
sures the former, who believed Christ to be man only in 
appearance, in the severest manner. And that this was 
the only heresy that gave him any alarm, is evident from 
his first epistle, chap. iv. ver. 3, where he says, every 
spirit which confesses that Jesus Christ is come in thefiesh 
(by which he must have meant is truly a man) is of God. 
On the other hand, he says, every spirit which cat^sses 

* Haer. 29. Opera, vol. i. p. 125. 
f Lardner's Hist, of Heretics, p. 17. 
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not that Jesm Christ is come in the fiesh is not of God, and 
this is that spirit of Jintichrist, whereof ye have^imrd that 
it should comef and even none already is it in the world. 
For this was the first corruption of the Christian religion 
by the maxims of heathen philosophy, and which pro- 
ceeded aftei-wards, till Christianity was brought to a 
state little better than paganism. 

" Athanasius himself \\"as so far fi-om denying that 
the primitive Jewish church was properly JJtdtarian^ 
maintaining the simple humanity and riot the divinity of 
Christ, that he endeavours to account for it by saying,* 
that * aJI the Jews were so firmly persuaded that their 
Messiah was to be nothing m6i*e than a man like them- 
selves, that the apostles wei»e obliged to use great caution 
in divulging the doctrine of the proper divinity of 
Christ/ But what the apostles did not teach, I think 
we should be cautious how we believe. The apostles 
were never backward to combat other Jewisb prejudices, 
and certainly would have opposed this opinion of theii*s, 
if it had been an error. For if it had been an error at 
all, it must be allowed to have been an error of the great- 
est consequence. 

** Those who held the simple doctrine of the humanity 
of Christ, without asserting that Joseph was his natural 
father, were not I'eckoned heretics by Irenseus, who 
wrote a large work on the subject of heresies ; and even 
those who held that opinion are mentioned with I'espect 
by Justin Martyr, who wrote some yeai*s before him, 
and who, indeed, is the first writer extant, of the gentile 
Christians, after the age of the apostles. 

" The manner in which Justin Martyr speaks of these 
Unitarians, who believed Jesus to be the son of Joseph, 
is very remarkable, and shows, that, though they even 
denied the miraculous conception, they were far from bet- 
ing reckoned heretics in his tiiiiie, as they were by Ire- . 
nasus afterwards. He says,f ^ there are some of our 
pro^sion who acknowledge him* (Jesus) * to be the 

* De SentenUa Dionysii, Opera, vol. i. p. 553. 
t Dial. Edit Thirlby, p. ^35. 
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Christ, yet maintain that he was ^f'/Adf «»:^f •»»■««, a mere 
man,' (And by this term Irenseus, and all the ancients, 
even later than Eusebius, meant, a man descended Jrom 
maiu) * I do not agree with them, nor should I be pre- 
vailed upon by ever so many who hold that opinion ; be- 
cause we are taught by Christ himself hot to receive our 
doctrine from men, but what was taught from the holy 
prophets and by himself.' 

(This language has all the appearance of an apology 
for an opinion contrary to the ^enei^al and prevailing 
one. Were not the ,holy prophets men ? and did not 
Christ sa}'. My doctrine is not mine^ but his tliat sent me ? 
and did he not prove that doctrine to be of God, by the 
signs and wonders which God did by him? To receive 
therefore the doctrine of Gk)d from Christ, or from the 
holy prophets, i. e. from men^ is one thing; but to re- 
ceive the doctrines of men^ is another, and a very differ- 
ent thing. 

Justin Martyr proceeds,*) < Jesus may still be the 
Christ of God, though 1 should not be able to prove his 
pre-existence, as the son of God who made^all things. 
For though I should not prove that he had pre-existed, 
it will be right to say that, in this respect only, I have 
been deceived, and not to deny that he is the Christ, if 
he appears to be a man bom of men, and to have become 
Christ by election.' This is not the language of a man 
very confident of his opinion, and who had the sanction 
of the majority, along with him. 

"The reply of TVypho the Jew, with whom the dia- 
logue he is writing is supposed to be held, is also remark- 
able, showing in what light the Jews will always consi- 
der any doctrine which makes Christ to be more than 
man. He says,f ^ They who think that Jesus was a man, 
and, being cliosen of God, was anointed Christ, appear 
to ihe to advance a more probable opinion than yours. 
For aU of us expect that Christ will be bom^ man from 

* Dial Edit. Thirlby, p» 225, 235. 
t Ibid, p. 235, 
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mail) (ttv^^efT6i f| etv^^ctTn^) and that Elias will come 
to anoint him. If he therefore be Christ, he must by 
all means be a man born of man.' 

** Weiind nothing like dmniify ascribed to Christ be- 
fore Justin Mai-tyr, wlio from being a philosopher be- 
came a Christian, but always retained the peculiar habit 
(5f lus former profession. As to Clement Romanus, who 
was cotemporary with the apostles, wiien he is speaking 
in the highest terms concerning Christ, he only calls him 
tlie sceptre of the majesty of God.* Whether Justin Mar- 
tyr was the first who started the notion of the pre-exist- 
ence of Chi*ist, and of his superangelic or divine nature, 
is not certain; but we are not able to trace it any 
higher. 

** All the evangelists,'' says Irenseus,! have delivered 
to us *< the doctrine of one God, and one Christ the son 
of God ;" and invoking the Father,:|: he calls him the only 
God ; and according to several of the most considerable 
of the early Christian writers, a common epithet by 
which the Father is distinguished from the Son, is that 
he alone is ttjJIo^io^, God of himself. 

** Origen, quoted by Dr. Clarke,§ says, ^ to them who 
charge us that we believe two Gt)ds, we must reply, that 
he who is God of himself (»v%^eo^ is the God (i ^ioi) ; 
for which reason our Saviour says, in his prayer to the 
Father, that they may know thee^ the only triie God. But 
whatever is God besides hiih who is so of himself, being^ 
God only by a communication of his divinity, cannot so 
properly be called (o ^i^) the God, but rather (^sog) a 
God.^ The same observation had before been made by 
Clemens Alexandrinus, who also calls the Son a creature, 
SinA the work of God.\\ 

" Novatian says,^ that *the Sabellians make too 
much of the divinity of the Son, when they say it is that 

* Epistle, Section 16. f Lib. 3. cap. 1. p. 199. 

:^ lb. cap. 6. § lb. p. 5. 

II Sandii Nucleus Hist. EccL p. 94. 

II Contra Celsum, lib. 6. p. 323. See also cap. 23. and cap. 31. 
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of the Father, extending his honour beyond bounds. 
They dai*e to make him not the Son but God the Father 
himself. And again, that they acknowledge the divinity 
of Christ in too boundless and unrestrained a manner.' 

** Amobius says,* * Christ^ a God, under the form of 
a man, speaking by the order of the principal God.' 
Again,! * then at length did God Almighty, the only 
God, send Christ.' Such language as this was held till 
the council of Nice. 

<* Origen candidly acknowledges these adhei'ents to 
the doctrine of the strict unity of God, pious persons 
(^iAd^f«$). Henc^, says he,! we may solve the scruples 
of many pious persons, who through fear lest they should 
make two Gods, fall into false and wricked notions." 
(These wicked notions, I apprehend, w^ere the simple truth, 
but a truth which did not suit the philosophical turn of 
Origen.) « He endeavours to relieve them in this man- 
ner. < This scruple of many pious pei^ons may thus be 
solved. We must tell them, that he who is of himself 
God («t;7«^eo$) is God with tliev article, (« ^f«5,) but that 
Christ is Grod without the article, (^eoi,y as was ob- 
served bcfoi'e. How far this solution of the difficulty 
was satisfactory to these pious unlearned Christians, 
does not appear. It does not seem calculated to remove 
a difficulty of great magnitude." (It is very well known, 
however, to the learned, that in John, i. 1. 5j«5 is used 
without the article ; *«/ ^to^ V « Adyo$, and the word was 
a CrodJ) 

But, lest I should swell this work beyond my proposed 
limits, I must omit many quotations which would be to 
the point, referring my readers to the work from which 
they are taken: and shall close this lecture, which is 
already too long, in the words of Lactantius; who says,$ 

<< Christ taught that there ia one God, and that he 
alone ought to be worshipped ; neither did he ever call 

* Ad Gentes, lib. 2. p. 50. f P- ^'^• 

# Clarke on the Trinity, p. 302. 
§ Institutionum, lib. 4. cap. 13. 
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himself God, because he would not have heen true to his 
trust, if, being sent to take away gods, (that is, a multi- 
plicity of gods,) and to assert one, he had introduced an- 
other besides that one. Becausehe assumed nothing at 
all to himself, he received the dignity of perpetual priest, 
the honour of sovereign king, the power of a judge, and 
the name of God/' Here I shall dismiss this subject : 
and now, let the reader judge for himself. 
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Because the creature itself shall be delivered from the bondag^e 
of corruption, into the glorious Uberty of the children Of God. 

KoM. viii. 21, 

AS has been proposed, we are now prepared to speak 
fully of the salvation of man, in the highest sense of the 
word ; or, as it is repressed in our text, the deliverance 
of the creature (which was n\ade subject to vanity, &c.) 
from the bondage of corruption^ into the glorious UJberUj y 
the children of God. But I regret that I am now obliged 
to abridge what I have written on this subject, as the 
proposed limits will not admit of my inserting th« whole, 
I cannot dispense, however, with inserting here a few 
thoughts (which were written several years ago) on the 
justice of (pU>d ; as they have an immediate reference to 
this subject^ and therefore may not bean improper intro*- 
xluction to this lecture^ For if they should contain a 
recapitulation of some of the ideas in the foregoing lec- 
tures, it is thought to be not only excusable, but perfect! j^ 
admissible and proper in this place* 

Serums Tlumghts on tJie Justice of God respecting the Fall 

aM Restoration of Man. 

God is one and indivisible : and it is conceived, 
that a Being infinitely perfect must be infinite in all his 
attributes :• — ^yea, this is a self-evident proposition : — ^and 
if such a Being be infinitely good, as well as perfect, 
no one attribute can be opposite to another i for each at- 
tribute is consistent with the infinite perfection of all the 
rest. There can be but one katubjS in the Deity, 
though that nature may be variously modified, or have 
various qualities or properties, as it operates on differ- 
ent beings, or on the same being in diflferent circuia- 
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stances ^ but all those modifications spring from infifiite 
goodness^ as their .source, and tend to promote the best 
good of each individual object in the great system of 
universal being; for as nothing can act contrary to its 
own nature, so as the nature of God is infinitely good^ 
every act of Ms, whether it be considered an act of wis- 
dom, mercy, benevolence, or j'ws/ic^, must be considered 
an act of irifinite goodness. Infinite goodness, or bene- 
volence, (^yhich are about, if not quite, synonymous,) 
has been defined, and, I think, justly, tlius: <* Ljfinite 
benevolence consists in a constant determinatian in God^ to 
do thatf in all cases f by which the greatest possible good and 
happiness of the universe may be promoted J^^ If therefore 
the above definition be correct, and if it be conceded that 
God is infinitely benevolent) which none will deny, then 
all that can be rationally inferred from " a constant de- 
termination in God, to do that, iu all cases, by which the 
greatest possible good and happiness of the universe may 
be promoted,'* rationally i*esults fi'pm the nature and 
character of Gt)d. And, furthermore, as justice is an at- 
tribute of Deity, as well as mercy, the exercise of jus- 
tice, in God, as well as mercy, is an exercise of " a con- 
stant determination'*— ^0 do ^odd/ thei'efore, all that 
would be inconsistent with such " a constant determina- 
tion," would be as inconsistent with the justice as it 
would be with the mercy of God. In treating, there- 
fore, on the justice of God, let it be remembered that we 
are treating on an attribute that springs sjiontaneously 
from " a constant determination in God to do that, in 
all cases, by which the greatest possible gpod and happi- 
ness of the universe may be promoted." But as tliere 
are some who hold that " the greatest possible good and 
happiness of the universe" do not necessarily imply the 
*• greatest possible good and hjippinessf'* of each indivi- 
dual that compose the universe, let us reflect, for a few 
moments) and inquire — whether the greatest possible 
evil and misery of the universe would not necessarily im- 
ply the greatest possible eri/ and misery of each indivi- 

* Dr. Stroogf in answer to Dr. Huntingrton. 
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dual / It appears that this is as self-evident' a proposi- 
tion as can be named. But if any think otherwise, let 
them inquire further; if the greatest possible evilofihe 
whole do not necessarily imply the greatest possible evil 
of each individual^ and the greatest possible good of the 
whole do not necessarily imply, the greatest possible 
good iii each individual^ then wherein does the difference 
consist between the greatest possible good and the great- 
est possible evil ? Pause ! — ^reflect !— consider ! 

Again : As benevolence is << a constant determina- 
tion/' &c. so jtfcsfice, in God, which is one branch of be- 
nevolence, is a con^tonf determination, &c. that is, it coti^ 
stantly determines whatever it does determine ; therefore 
there never was a time, nor ever will be, when the jus- 
tice of God could, or will, determine, or even suffer any 
thing to take place, which will not eventually terminate 
in the <^ greatest possible good and happiness" of his 
Creatures. We shall therefore, 

I. Consider the justice of G<)d, in what is commonly 
termed the Utpse^ or fall, of man. And, 

II. Attempt to show that it is not inconsistent with pure 
and strict justice that the self-same creature, man, should 
<* be delivered from the bondage of corruption, into the 

•glorious liberty of the children of God.'* 

L The fall of man has generally been considered al- 
together a creature act, as though the wisdom, justice, or 
benevolence of God was not in the least consulted or ex- 
ercised on the occasion ; but rather it was in opposition 
to every attribute of Deity except his foreknowledge, 
and therefore his wisdom and power were only exercised 
in providing a remedy. Not that he was imder the least 
obligation to man, after he had sinned, but it was all 
<< out of his mere good pleasure!" Here, as will be 
made to appear, is the sole fundamental error in divinity^ 
It is an error 9 to which all others, of consequence, may 
be traced^ It is unreasonable, unscriptural, and very 
pernicious. It is unreasonable: 1st. Because it sup-* 
poses that man by one act of disobedience forfeited 
every right and title to the divine favour ! that it would 
have been just in God to have cast man off eterivail^ vri^-^ 
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oift any remedy! 2dly, It is unr^sisonable : Because it 
denies the moral relation between God and his creatures; 
for if God were under any obligation to man in conse- 
quence of that relation which existed between him and 
them by creation^ and in consequence of man's being al- 
together dependent on him, theathat obligation must be 
as permanent as this relation and dependence, which can 
neither be increased or diminished by any act of the 
creatui'e. But it is evident that if^ God wei'e ever under 
any obligations, or, in other words, if it w^ere ever con- 
sistent with his justice to bestow favours on man in con- 
sequence of relation and dependence, it is equally con- 
sistent with his justice to bestow favours on them now j 
for all the i*elation, in consequence of creation, exists 
now, between God and his creatureis, that there ever did; 
and man is as much dependent on God now as he ever 
was, the.fall of man notwithstanding. 3dly. It is un- 
reaspnable : becaiise it supposes justice and mercy to be 
two opposite attiibutes in the Deity, notwithstanding 
ftey come from the same source : and we know that the 
same fountain cannot send forth salt water and fresh, 
sweet things and bitter ; yet according to tliis proposition 
it would be just in God to cast his disobedient children off 
eternally ! but no one will pretend that in so doing, he * 
would bemerciful-^nor ran it be of any good or use to 
the sufferer, to be endlessly suffering ! 

This proposition is unscriptural : for there we are 
taught that " the creature was made subject to vanity, 
not willingly, but by reason of him who hath subjected 
the same in hope:" (Bom. viii. SO :) but this proposition 
supposes man's imp^ectim is sin ; or ^< his inabilUy is his 
triminality*^^ The scriptures teach us that G^d loved us 
while we were dead in trespasses and sins ; but this pro- 
position supposes that God loves none but holy beings, 
and it would not be inconsistent with his justice to make 
those who are otherwise endlessly miserable ! But, above 
all. 

This proposition is pernicious. Let us state it again 
in full, as it frequently and commonly is stated. Man, 
in consequence of the fall, forfeited every right and title 
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to the divine favour, and it would have been just in God 
to have cut him down as a cumberer of the ground, and 
cast his soul into hell, where he must have been mis£ra- 

BI.E TO AJUL eternity! 

Now, upon serious reflection, it must be evident that 
such a principle is very pernicious ; because we cannot 
conceive of any thing that would be more pernicious, if 
it wei*e only to be once put in practice, as far as it might 
be, among men. What would be the practice upon such 
a principle ? Let us examine it with candour and atten- 
tion. A man has a family of children, who, we will say, 
have all disobeyed him; (and where is there a man 
whose children have not disobeyed liim more or less ;) 
and what is the consequence? According to the princi- 
ple under consideration, they have forfeited every right 
and title to the loving kindness of tlieir father ; and all 
that he does for them is " out of his mere good plea- 
sure ;" justice has no claim for them ; but it would be 
no more than just in him to turn them out in the street, 
and leave them to perish ! Do not, kind reader, startle at 
such a practice ! especially while you adhere to the prin- 
ciple ! for it is certainly just to endeavour to imitate 
God ! and it will be no more difficult to justify, to your 
understanding, natural death, inflicted on a child by an 
earthly parent, than to justify eternal death,' inflicted 
by the Father of our spirits \ And if you would not be 
willing to have such a charge brought against you, think, 
for one moment, what a charge is brought against your 
Maker? For it is said of him, that, in consequence of 
the disobedience of his dependent offspring, his justice 
demanded their eternal death ! If this were just in God, 
why may not the same thing, as far as it is practicable, 
be just in man ? Now look at the idea again. Would 
not such a practice be pernicious among men ? Would not 
. you call such a man 9l monster ? — If he d^alt in this man- 
ner by his children, and they, or any of them, should die 
in consequence, might he not be indicted for murder? 
And would the court; suffer him to come in and plead in 
his defence that his 'children were disobedient? And 
would ttte jury clear him on this pretence ? No. Surely 
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they would not ! Where is the obligation of the parefit 
which existed anterior to the obedience or disobedience 
of the child ? Is not the father under some obligation to 
hischUdren^ in consequence of his being the means, un- 
der God^ of giving them life and existence ? And can 
this obligation be obliterated by any act of the child ? 
No, surely, it cannot ! For this obligation does not de- 
pend on any act of the child for its existence, and there- 
fore it cannot be destroyed by any thing the child can 
do. The smallest capacity will be able to see that a simi- 
lar relation, only in an infinite degi'ce, exists between 
Crod and man by creation, as exists between a father and 
his children : and as this i*elation existed before the fall 
of man, it could not be destroyed by it. Therefore even 
the strict justice of God, without any regard to his mercy 
or other attributes, never could require so much against 
any one as to make him a loser by his existence. The 
same spirit of justice that would have required so much 
against any creature as to make him a loser by his exist- 
encie, would have required that such a creature should not 
have had a being ; unless it can be just to bring a crea- 
ture into existence merely for the sake of making it mi- 
serable ! It is altogether a mistaken idea of justice to 
suppose that man, or even an individual of the human 
family, ever justly deserved any thing from God that 
would not terminate in the *^ greatest possible good and 
happiness" of such indi\idual. Such an idea of justice 
cannot be supported by scripture, reason, or the nature 
of things ; and for such a principle to be put in practice 
among men, would be the most pernicious to society of 
any thing we can possibly conceive : and to suppose 
such a principle attached to the Deity, is giving him a 
character as much worse than that of a murderer^ as 
eternal misery is worse i\\2L\i natural death ! But this is 
not the worst character that is given the Father of the 
spirits of all flesh: to that of cruelty ^ under the false 
name of justice, has been added that of partiality 9 under 
the false name of mercy ! It is not suggested, however, 
that any body ever meant to bring such a charge against 
their Maker: No, charity forbids the thought! Yet 
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^ich is the state of man, that he often, either ignorantly, 
or inconsiderately, does that, which his better judgment 
would recoil at the moment l^e is brought to see its im- 
propriety. (And perhaps the reader may begin to con- 
clude tliat the writer of this book is such an one ! But, 
kind reader, suspend your judgment for the present, and 
read on a little further.) 

Think seriously and candidly, for a few moments, on 
the character of a man who should pronounce a sentence 
of banishment and death on his children for one offence ! 
And, to complete his character, notwithstanding Ids sen- 
tence of banishment, and of course a lingering death 
pronounced on all, and notwithstanding they had all dis- 
obeyed, and in this sense were equally criminal, and by 
this sentence equally deserved banishment and death, yet 
he sits down calmly and deliberately, and selects out a 
few as his favourites! them he reclaims ; them he re- 
forms ; and them he prepares for the enjoyment of his 
glory ! while he wi^eaks his vengeance upon all the rest, 
" in praise of his vindictive justice !" Thus adding par- 
tiality to cruelty^ under the deceptive name of mercy ! 
Reaaer, if such a character in man would appear odious in 
the extreme, you must be sensible that such a character 
given to the Deity is changing << the glory of the incor- 
ruptible God into an image made like to corruptible 
man.'* (Rom. i. 23.) It will be perceived by all, that 
if any of mankind must finally perish, God either left 
them without a remedy, or else with only such a remedy 
as that which he knew would finally prove abortive. 

There is another consideration which will not only 
show the perniciousness, but the absurdity of such a 
principle. It \^ universally acknowledged, that when 
God made man and gave him his powers and faculties, 
that he foresaw all the consequences of such an act : if 
he did not, ;and any of those consequences amount to an 
infinite evil, it is evident that he gave those faculties at 
an infinite risk ! but if he did foresee the consequences, 
then it necessarily follows that he designed all those con- 
sequences. There may be consequences, however, which 
he did not design as an erul^ but only as a way or means 
to an end. And if he designed all those CQ\\9i(fi^^xtf^^^^^'^ 
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good, thvit is, if good will succeed and overbalance tlte 
evil, then the idea of giving such powers and faculties to 
man, while possessing suc^ foreknowledge, does not mi- 
litate against a *^ constant determination to do that, in 
all gases, whereby the gi'eaiiest possible good and happi- 
ness of the universe may be promoted ;'' but if any of 
these consequences are or will be infinitely evil, then cer- 
tainly the idea of Gf)d*s giving those powers and facul- 
ties with such foreknowledge militates against such a 
good character. But perhaps some may say that it 
ought not to have been taken for grain ted, that a fore- 
knowledge of the consequences of an act necessarily im- 
plies a design in those consequences, without its first be- 
ing proved. Then be it so ; for although no proposition 
appears to me more self-evident, yet it is ceii;ainly sus> 
ceptible of proof. So far as man rationally foresees the 
consequences of his actions, he designs those conse- 
quences : perhaps they may not be the main e^uf he has 
in view, yet none of those consequences are inconsistent 
with that main end, unless his own act be in itself incon*- 
sisient. This every one knows from experience. When 
a man takes his axe and cuts a tree from its stock, or 
root, does he not design the fall of that tree ? Most 
surely 5 although the fall of the tree may not be his main, 
object. When a man takes down an old building, does 
he not design to make a dust? Certainly, he does ; al- 
though his main object may be to erect a new house/ 
Again : If a man were to put into the hands of his child 
a dose of poison, sufficient to destroy its life, knowing, 
at the time, that the child would drink it, although 
he should command it otherwise, would any one say that 
he did not dm^ the death of his child ? ^ Let conscience 
give the answer* This rule will hold good in all cases. 
So when Grod made man, and gave him his powers and 
faculties, knowing at the time the consequences, he de- 
signed those consequences, let them be good or bad : and 
if many of those consequences are bad in themselves, 
unless it be admitted that they are all designed as SLway 
to a greater good than could have been ^< promoted" by 
preventing those bad consequences by any other means^ 
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even the permission of an act productive of such conse- 
quences is derogatory to the character of that Being 
who determines *< to do that, in aU cases, whereby the 
greatest possible good and happiness of the universe may 
$e promoted/' 

Can a mother forget to have compassion on her suckr 
Kng ? <^ Yea,'' saith Grod, " they may forget !" Qne 
mother is so unfeeling towards her suckling, that she 
consigns it to the flames with her own hands, without 
cither pity or compassion — another equally forgetful, and 
no less cruel, knowing the weakness and imbecility of 
her child, leaves it to crawl into the fire itself! How can 
either be justified ? Shall one say that her child was dis- 
obedient ? and therefore deserved sucli treatment ? And 
shall the other say that she commanded her's not to go 
near the fire ? that she forewarned the child of the awful 
consequence, if it disobeyed; but it would not mind her; 
and therefore it went at its own peril ! Or shall they 
both be justified by saying. In what we have done, we 
have only imitated God ! No — ^put the most favourable 
construction upon their conduct possible, and they are 
sfill cruel mothers! <* Yea, they may forget, yet will 
not I forget thee." (Isa. xlix. 15,) No more therefore 
need to be added, to show that the idea that man ever 
could, on any principle whatever, be justly excluded 
from the divine favour, is most pernicious in its practice. 

But little now need to be said to show the justice of 
(jod in (what is called) the fall of man. It is evident 
that if man had not been <^ made subject to vanity," he 
never could have become vain : man, however, was not 
culpable for his being thus made ; it was rather his fnis- 
fortune (if it may be called one) than his fault. The act 
of God should prejudice no man : he means every thing 
which he even suj^ers to take place, for good. No man 
is to be blamed for wlu^ exists in his mind, originally 
or constitutionally, any more than a man is blame- 
able for a natural defect in his body ; as an impediment 
in his speech, a harelip, or a crooked foot ! As Grod is 
infinitely good, as well as just, it was just in him to com- 
municate every possible good to bis creatures ; that \&^ 
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every possible good which they were capable of receiv- 
ing. And if God foresaw that a good could be commtt- 
nicated to man by making him " subject to vanity," sin, 
and corruption, and that this good, in raising him from 
the dead works of sin, and delivering him from this cor- 
ruptible state, would more than overbalance the evil of 
sin itself, then for God not to have made man subject to 
vanity, would have been to withhold all that good which 
he foi'esaw could be thus communicated. - Thus, if it- 
were just for God to bestow every possible good on man, 
consistent with his nature, then it was just to make him 
subject to vanity ; i. e. if it be admitted that good will be 
the final result. 

The attribute of mercy never could have been dis- 
played, had it not been for the introduction of sin into 
the moral system. Thus, <^ the law entered that the of- 
fence might abound : but where sin abounded, grace did 
much more abound ; that as sin hath reigned unto death, 
even so might grace reign througli righteousness, unto 
eternal life, by Jesus Christ our Lord.^' (Rom. v. 20/ 
21.) A father puts his son an apprentice to learn a 
trade in which he is to use edge tools ; he knows that he 
subjects him to be wounded with every tool he takes into 
his hand, and that he is more liable in consequence of his 
inexperience. But he calculates on the benefit of tliis 
trade, and that overbalancing the evil which he ration- 
ally expects wOI be met with in obtaining it, he exposes 
his Bon to the evil for the sake of the good. Now is he 
good to his son in putting liim to work as an apprentice, 
or not ? His conduct is surely justifiable. But admit- 
ting that he foreknew that the first day of his appren- 
ticeship his son would so wound himself that he would be 
a cripple ever after, i. e. as long as he should live, would 
his conduct then be justifiable ? i. e. in apprenticing him 
with this foreknowledge ? It surely would not. 

Once more : If we suppose that mankind, or at least 
any of them, in consequence of their existence, expe- 
rience ninety-nine degrees of evil and misery to a hun- 
dred degrees of good and happiness, and it should conti- 
nue in tiie same ratio during the whole of their exist- 
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ence^ yet this ofM degree of good and happiness is^as 
good as one degree in him who enjoys the << greatest 
possible good and haj^iness ^" and this one degree of 
good that overbalances the evil is as much the free gift 
of Crod, and is as positively good, as though no evil had 
been experienced. These creatures, whose sufferings 
come so near balancing their enjoyments, (but not quite,) 
will eternally have cause to praise Gk)d for theii* exist- 
ence, notwithstanding all the evils they have experienced 
in consequence. On the other hand, if mankind, or any 
of them, experience more evil and misery than they do 
good and happiness, and this should continue to be the 
case during the whole of their existence, the evil w hich 
overbalances the good is as positively evil as though they 
had experienced no good at all. They will eternally 
have cause to rue their induction into the world, and say^ 
it would have been much better for us not to have had an 
existence : And if their existence be no benefit to them, 
then certainly they are under no obligations of gratitude 
for it. Therefore we cannot conceive how it could have 
been just in the Deity, who musty in consequence of his 
omniscience, have seen the end from the beginning, to 
bring a creature into existence under such circumstances, 
that, notwithstanding he must necessarily exist, yet it is 
not only jpossiMe, but it is certain^ he will experience 
more evil and miisery than good and happiness in con- 
sequence of his existence. 

It may be objected, lier6, that some of the brutal 
creation experience more pain and misery, in consequence 
of their existence, than they do ease and pleasure ; and, as 
ii}sy have no future state, they are the loser by their ex- 
istence. This, however, is a proposition that remains to 
be proved ; sfcnd therefore ought not to be taken for grant- 
ed, by any one, without sufficient evidence to support the 
foct. In the first place, we do not know that tiiose crea- 
tures have no future state: the scriptures are rather in 
favour of their future existence than against it i* but» 
admitting that they have no future state, it would be im- 

* See Psalm cL 6, Bev. v. 13. 
o 
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possible to prove that any one of them has more pain 
than [Measure ; because we cannot know the quantity of 
either^ which any one of them enjoys. And even if it 
could be proved that some of them exist only to languish 
a few hours in pain, and then be as though they had ne- 
ver been, this would prove nothing against the moral and 
eternal existence of man. For, " Are ye not much bet- 
ter than they ?'' (Mat. vi. 26.) No one will pretend that 
the sUlTerings of animals are inflicted as a punishment 
for any crime ; and as 
' . . ' -. 

« t he Universal Cause 

" Acts not by partial, but by general laws ;" 

So if there be more ease and pleasure, than pain and mi- 
sery, in a whole species of the brutal creation, it helps 
to support our argument j for natural pain, when it be- 
comes intolerable, destroys all sense, and therefore 
ceases to be pain. Let us inquire which is the most con- 
ducive to life, pleasure, or pain ? — ^if the former, then 
the bare existence of life, even for a short period, is 
a demonstration that there bas been an overbalance of 
ease and pleasure sufficient to sustain life for that pe- 
riod: and pleasure is pleasure, let it arise from what 
source it will. Life itself, therefore, in those animals 
we are pleased to call irrational, is a demonstration that 
there is as great a balance in favour of pleasure and 
happiness as there is in favour of life ; although all those 
pleasures may be notliing more than the pleasures of. 
sense. But the pleasures of sense will never satisfy the 
desires of a mind destined to a state of immortality : no- 
thing but spiritual food can support a spiritual and eternal 
existence: and as man is destined to live eternally*, he 
must be fed. with the " bread of God which cometh down 
from heaven and giveth life to the world: if any man 
eat of this bread he shall live for ever.'' (John, vi* 33, 
51.) On these premises, we may 

« Vindicate the ways of God to man." 

If God foresaw that, notwithstanding the humble grade 
in which be was pleased to place man^ (being more help- 
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less in his infant state than the beasts of the field,) he 
should not only be able to raise him from this state, 
but (by carrying him through all the scenes of trouble 
incident to this state of vanity) should cause him to 
expeiience much more of his divine goodness, and should 
finally bring him to the enjoyment of much more happi- 
ness, than what he otherwise could have enjoyed ; then 
certainly it was not only consistent with the justice of 
God, but also consistent with his love and mercy, to sub- 
ject man to all the inconveniences, and even miseries, at- 
tending this mortal life, 

, II. We shall now attempt to show that as it was con- 
sistent with the justice of God to mal^e man subject to 
vanity, so it is not now inconsistent with the same justice 
to deliver him from this bondage of coiTuption into the 
glorious liberty of the children of God. 

Let us inquire here for what purpose did God make 
man subject to vanity ? I have introduced these words 
several times, and although the reader undoubtedly re- 
collects the text, yet perhaps it will be well to quote it in 
* this place. << For the creature was made subject to va- 
nity, not willingly, but by reason of him who hath sub- 
jected the same in hope : because the creature itself also 
shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption, into 
the glorious liberty of the children of God.'* The ori- 
ginal word rendered creature^ in the above text, is ren- 
dered creation in the 22d verse. ** For we know that the 
whole creation groanetli and travaileth in pain together 
until now.'' In Scarlett's translation of the New Tes- 
tament, the above text, with the preceding verse, is 
translated thus : " For the earnest expectation of the 
creation^ is waiting for the revelation of the sons of 



* The Greek word is >ct<o"i$, ktisisy and is thus defined in the Greek 
Lexicon : Ktisis, rerum creatarum umverntaSi the whole created uni- 
verse, or the universe of created things. Ktisis, tatumgenm huma' 
7m»i, 'the whole famUy of man ; totum, the whole, eyery part of, g-e- 
mjUy a kindred, breed, lineage, extraction, race, stock, or family ; kn^ 
mannm, belonging to mankmd, belon^ng to a rational creature. The 
reader wiU therefore see that if any word in the Bible can mean the 
creaHon, or the whole human family, this word must; and alltfesilv^ 
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God ; (because the^ creaMon was subjected to vanity/ net 
by choice, but through him who subjected it ;) in hope 
that even the creation itself will be freed from the bond- 
age of corruption, into the glorious freedom of .the chil- 
dren of God, For we know that the whole creation 
groaneth together, and laboureth in pain together till 
now;'* For what purpose then, was man, or the creationf 
made subject to vanity ? Was it that he might wot be- 
come vain P Was it necessary that man should be made 
subject to vanity, that he might not become vain ? Or 
was it that the goodness of (rod might be more fully ma- 
nifested in delivering man from this state of bondage 
into the glorious liberty of the children of God? If the 
latter, whicli is evidently the truth, then it was not only 
consistent with the justice of God that man should be 
thus subjected, but the same justice now requires that 
man sliould be delivered from this corruptiUe state 
agreeably to the original pur[K)se of God. For even 
should we admit that God was under no obligation to 
have made this promise, that is, <^ that the creature it- 
self (or the self-same creature that was made subject to 
vanity) shall be delivered,'' yet having made this promise, 
justice to his woi^d now requires that it should be faith- 
fully carried into effect. 

[What f(Mofws in this lecture is principally extracted 
from a discourse written in 1806, on the same subject, and 
which J have been often solicited to ptiblish*] 

But several queries here naturally arise* Why did not 
God place man in this glorious state in the first place ? 
Whei-e was the necessity of his being made subject to va- 
liity ? Why could not all this evil have been prevented ? 
Could not God have created man, and placed him in a 
state of perfection, from which it would have been im- 
possible for him to fall ? 

contained in this word, (which is what was made subject to vanity, let 
it be more or less,^ shall be delivered from the bondag-e of corruption 
. into the glorious hberty of the children of God. 
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Answer: It is very difficult for the human mind to 
conceive of the possibility of God's cremating an infinite 
being like himself. For tlie Deity himself is no more 
than infinite ; and as we receive of his fulness^ (John, i. 
16. Col. i. 19^) man coidd not have been infinite without 
possessing the whole of Deity ^^ in which case he would 
not have been a separate being from lum^ but would have 
been identically the same being, which destroys tlie idea 
of creation. How, therefore, can we conceive of the 
possibility of two infinite beings, unless we can conceive 
of two in/inUies in one infinitude ? Reason forbids the 
idea of an infinite ci^ated being, for an effect must be 
dependent on its antecedent cause, but an infinite being 
cannot be dependent. Then for a being to exist capable 
of multiplying and propagating its kind, he must neces- 
sarily be finite, and dependent oh an infinite cause. And 
as man must necessarily be finite, so he must necessarily 
be fallible, or subject io^s^ity. And even admitting 
that mankind might have remained in a sinless state of 
perfection, yet they would have been as much depend- 
ent on God for that state as they are for tlieir exist- 
ence. 

For the proof of this, I need only refer you to the. 
words of Christ, who, it is agreed, was without sin* 
^* Verily, verily, I say unto you, the Son can do nothing 
of himself, but what he'seelh.the Father do :--^I can of 
mine own self do wofAm^." (John, v. 19, 30.) Word§ 
could not have been spoken more expressive of depend- 
ence, in the strictest sense. 

But I will now suppose that it was possible for God to 
have kept all mankind in a Unless state, as puee as Christ 
himself — ^that God might have placed man in a state of 
as gi*eat perfection as human nature will admit, with a 
determination to keep him from failing. Yet, are we 
sure that this would have been for t|ie best ? A\'e we au- 
thorized to say that mankind would have been more 
happy, under these circumstances, than what they 
eventually will be now? To determine which, let us 
look a little into the nature of the happiness of man. 

o 2 
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The happbiess of i*atiQnaI beings depends on the enjoy- 
meiiU and not on the possegsion^ of life. It is true, that 
a man must possess life, or he cannot enjoy it. But to 
possess the sensibility of life, without the capacity or 
ability of enjoying it, would be the greatest evil of which 
the human mind can jK)Ssibly conceive. And for a per- 
son or being to enjoy lifej lie must be capable either of 
giving or of receiving benefits ; or els^ be as he is, capa- 
ble of both — of loving, and being loved. Hence we may 
see the propriety of the different grades in the circum- 
stances of rational beings, or human nature. If all had 
been alike independent, {admitting that they must neces- 
sarily exist,) gratitude would have been entirely out of 
the question. There could have been no sucli thing in 
the universe. For if there had been no being in want, 
no being could ever have given or received a benefit. 
Some people have undertaken to tell how glorious and 
happy the Deity "was before creation, and how glorioas 
and happy he might have eternally been, even if he had 
never created intelligent beings. But if I can form any 
conceiHion of the happiness of Gk)d before creation, it 
must have consisted in the glorious contemplation of his 
bringing an innumerable race of intelligences into exist- 
ence, on whom he was determined to bestow infinite be- 
nefits. For I cannot conceive of a greater evil tlian a 
consciousness of .an eternal self-existence, without being 
capable of giving or I'eceiving a benefit. 

The glorious attribute of iiicrcy never could have been 
displayed^ if sin had not been introduced into the moral 
sy^em. It is not only necessary that finite creatures 
should be dependent ; but it is equally necessary that 
they should feel their dependence, in order for them to 
be filled with gratitude and love towards their benefac- 
tor. And no man can feel his dependence withont being 
made fully sensible of it, which he never could have 
been, without experiencing a lapse, or want, either in 
himself, or seeing it in others. It is true, it is not abso- 
lutely necessary that a man sliould experience death, in 
Mmselff in order to be cominced that be is mortal ; but 
if it wer^ po^iblefor a man to Uve to an advanced age. 
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without experiencing pain or sickness, and without see- 
ing the effects of it in others, or hearing of such a thing 
as natural death, you would hardly be able to convince 
him, by words, that he was mortal ; i. e, subject to 
death. If childi*cn were as capable of taking care 
of themselves, the first moment of their existence, as 
they ai'e at twenty-one years of age, and were considered 
as free at that time, they would have no more regard for 
their father than for any other man. And on the other 
hand, parents feel the most tenderness towards their 
children, at the time when the children are mostly de- 
pendent on their parental care and attention. 

If this mode of reasoning be just, which, I believe, 
none can deny, then what must be the paternal love of 
God toward his wanting chUdren, who are wholly de- 
pendent on him at all times, and tliat too in the strictest 
sense ? yea, and infinitely more so, than what the most 
helpless infant can be on its oAvn mother? From these 
considerations, the love of God toward his wanting de- 
pendent children can be nothing short of infinite. And 
God has placed his creatures in the most likely situation 
to experience and enjoy his infinite love. B j placing 
them in the lowest ^oife, in tlie most finite capacity pos- 
sible, God can now display all his divine attributes upon 
them; at least, all that can be communicated to finite 
beings. This leads me to conclude that man win be 
more happy, eventually, than what he would have been, 
yea, moi*e happy than what he could have been, if he had 
not been made subject to vanity. 

I apprehend that a capital objection may be started 
here. It may be said that this doctrine opens a door to 
licentiousness. That, according to the premises laid 
down, — ^the greater evUf the greater good/ — ^the more 
sin a man commits, the more happiness he will enjoy in 
another world ! ! &c. 

But stop. Let us not judge too hastily. It does 
not necessarily follow from tliese premises, that all 
must be equally vain, or sinful, in order to be equally 
happy. But it is only necessary that alt should be alike 
subject to vanity^ or s|n. If ten men wei*e to be ecii^^ll^ 
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exposed to fall into a pit, infested with venomous ser- 
pents, nine of them should fall in, and one only be bit- 
ten by a serpent, the whole ten would experience the 
danger; and if the same hand of providence that pre- 
vented the one from falling should deliver the idne from 
the pit, and i^store the one bitten to health, all would 
have reason to be thankful ; the one that wholly escaped 
owes as much for. his safety, as the one who was bitten 
does for his deliverance and restoration. 

Let us now apply this similitude to our present sub- 
ject. The more we can realize the benefits whichiWe 
i*eceive from God, the greater happiness we enjoy. And 
there was no other way, that we can conceive, where- 
by we could have Idealized the divine benefits so well, as 
first to be placed in the very lowest scale of being, and 
made subject to vanity 9 and then raised from this state to 
the perfect stature of a man in Christ Jesus. Hence the 
propriety of our being made subject to vanity. We ai»e 
so constituted as to be able continually to participate in 
the goodness of God, by receiving moral instructions 
from every enjoyment of sense : our kind and benevo- 
lent Parent has been pleased to give us such moral les- 
sons of instruction as otir humble capacities are capable 
of receiving. And as we grow in knowledge and grace,- 
so we are brought to have more and more of .a realizing 
sense of the goodness of God— discover more and more 
of his wisdom and love — see more and more of the pro- 
priety of his subjecting us to vanity, to open a glorious 
door of Aope— whereby he might make wonderful dis- 
plays of divine grace, in delivering us from tliis state of 
bondage into the glorious liberty of the children of God. 
This brings me to the main subject of this lecture 5 viz. 

To show that the self-same creature that was subject- 
ed to vanity, shall be delivered from the bondage of cor- 
ruption, into thie glorious liberty of the children of God. 

I. And Jirst^ it may be observed from the above, that 
very little need be said under this head. For it is pre- 
sumed that it has been shown already to the full under- 
standing and satisfaction of the hearer, that this creature^ 
^ho was made subject t^ vanity^ is the whoie fabric of ra- 
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f 

tional beings ; or the whole family of human nature. It is 
true the word is in the singular number, like the word ere- 
atian, which, in its mostunlimited sense, signifies the whole 
created universe. There is but one creation : even so hu- 
mah nature is one ; of which Christ is the head. And we 
know of no more than one human nature, although this 
nature may exist in a multiplicity of human beings ; of 
which Christ is styled the Jirst bom from the dead. 

Having established the idea of this creature beyond all 
contradiction or dispute, all I wish now under this head 
is, that my friendly auditors, as well as all others, should 
admit that the text iiself is true. For, admitting the 
truth of the text, it proves all that we wish to have 
proved by it^ *^ Because the creature itsdf (that is, the 
self-same creature) shaU be delw&red from the bondage of 
corruptions^ Words could not have been more conclu- 
sive or explicit. Whatever, whoever, and all that have 
been made subject to vanity, or sin, shall be delivered 
from the effecte of sin and vanity, which is the bondage 
of corruption* 

Now I am willing that any one should say that this 
creature does not ihean all mankind, if he pleases. But 
it must be remembered, that if any beings can be point- 
ed out, who were not included in the xTtrtu creation, or 
creature, spoken of in the text, thei*e is no evidence to 
prove that such beings were made subject to vanity ; and 
if not subject to vanity, certainly they could not become 
vain, and therefore they stand in no need of d^iver- 
ance. 

It is presumed that no one will pretend to say that we 
have hot put a proper construction upon the text, so far, 
at least : and it is also presumed that no one will dispute 
the truth of it, for if tlie text be false, I cease to be ac- 
countable. And if the truth of this test may be called in 
question, the truth of many more, purporting the same 
thing, might, with equal propriety, be questioncil. As 
the following : " For as in Adam all die, even so (that 
is, in like manner) in Clirist shall all be made alivej^ 
(1 Cor. XV. 22.) If the text under consideration be not 
true, I do not know as this is, as it was wi'itten by the 
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same apostle ; but admitting this to be trutb, it amounts to 
the same thing as the one under consideration. Some 
have pretended that all men died several deatiis in Adam; 
of which, however, I am willing to confess my igno- 
rance; but admitting that aU men died ten thousand 
deatlis in Adam, if this text be true, all Tiien shall be 
made ten thousand times alive in Christ ; and whether 
the life or lives given us in Christ are better, or not so 
good, as that or those which were lost in Adam, the 
reader must judge. If by Adam, in this text, is meant 
the earthy nrnn, I can very easily conceive how that all 
•die In Adam ; and if by Christ is meant a quickening 
spirit, it is not difficult to. understand how that all are 
made alive in Christ. 

I shall, however, introduce here some further scrip- 
iure testimony, to prove tlie certainty of the salvation of 
man. 

The^ first promise of Xxod, which seems to indicate the 
coming Messiah, is contained in the denunciation of God 
on the head of the deceiver. ** It (the seed of the wo- 
than) sh^ bHiise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his 
heeU^ (Gei). iii, 15.) A bruise on the heel, however 
gi-eat, is a"1$)^rable wound; but a bruise on the head 
(sufficiently great) produceth death. Hence we read in 
the New Testament, <* As the phildren are partakers of 
flesh and blood, so he (Christ) took part of the same ; 
that through death he might destroy him that had the 
power of death, that is, tlie devil ; and deliver them who 
through fear of death were all their lifetime subject to 
bondage.'* (Heb. ii. 14, 15.) From the above testimo- 
ny, I believe the devUf whatever we are to understand 
by that epithet, will be finally destroyed. Yes, com- 
pletely destroyed, so that he will no longer exist : which 
leads me also to conclude that the devil is not a creature 
of God, no, not in any sense of the word. 

Passing on, we read, that God will not "curse the 
ground any more for man's sake — ^while the eiirlh re- 
maineth, seedrtime and harvest shall not cease;" (Gen. 
viii. 21, 22.) We feel just as sure of this, therefore^ as 
weai'e, that " it is impossible for God to lie." (Heb. vi. 
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1^.) The gospel promise made to Abraham is also pre^ 
dicated on the same immutable principle ; and by that 
promise all the nations^ families^ and kindred of the 
earth are blessed. (Gen. xii. 3. xviii. 18. stxii. 18. Acts, 
iii. 25. Gal. iii. 8.) The inspired apostle declares that 
the seed in whom the promise is made is Christ ; (Gal. 
iii. 16;) hence all nations, &c. are blessed in Christ the 
seed of Abraham. That this blessing is not only spi- 
ritual, but that it contains all spiritual blessings, we are 
assured not only fi*om Gal. iii. 8, referred to above, but 
also from £ph. i. 3, and on. 

. The sweet singer in Israel says, (Ps. xxii. 27,) *^ All 
the ends of tiie world shall remember and turn unto the 
Lord I and all the kindreds of the nations shall worship 
before thee.'' This perfectly corresponds with the song 
of those whom the i^evelator saw, (Rev. xv. 2, 4,) 
<< stand on the sea of glass, having the harps of God. 
And they sing," — (0 how beautiful are the words of 
their song!) — " who shall not fear thee, O Lord, and 
glorify thy name, for thou only art holy : for aU nations 
shall come and worship before thee 5 for thy judgments 
are made manifest." This also agrees with the testimo- 
ny in Psalm Ixxxvi. 9. " All nations whom thou hast 
made shall come and worship before thee, Lord ; and 
shall glorify thy name." 

But lest some should say that these prophecies only 
refer to the Millennium, or to some glorious reign of 
Christ on eai-th, it may be observ^ed, that there are some 
nations, which, as nations at least, are entirely extinct : 
and therefore, if all the nations now on the earth should 
worship and glorify the name of the Lord, this would 
not fulfil the prophecy ; because there are other nations 
whom Gbd has made. These must also come and wor- 
ship before him. << And in this mountain shall the Lord 
of hosts make unto all people a feast of fat things, a feast 
of wines on the lees; of fat things full of marrow, of 
wines on the lees well refined. And he will destroy in 
this mountain the face of the covering cast over all peo- 
ple, and the vail that is spread over all nations. He wiU 
swaUow up death in victory: and the Lord God wiU 
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wipe away tears from off sdl faces; and {he rebuke of 
his people shall he take away from off all tfie earth : for 
Jehovah hath spoken it.*' (Isa. xxv. 6—8.) Now for a 
comment on this passage^ turn to the words of St. Paul : 
(1 Cor. XV. 54, 55 :) ^* So when this corruptible shall 
have put on incorruption, and this mortal sfasdl have put 
en immortality, then shall be brought to pass the saying 
that is written, Death is swaliowed up in victory. O 
death ! where is thy sting ? O grave ! (« JV, O hell /) where 
is thy victory ?" See also, Hosea, xiii. 14. 

Now if thii^ victory be obtained, and W«^ hade$9 the 
mansion of the dead, be destroyed, when this mortal puts 
on immortality, it shows tliatit is after this m<M*tal shall 
have put on immortality, that this feast of fat things, &c. 
is to be made unto all people. 

As a further corroboration of these facts, read £{di..ir^ 
9, 10. Col. i. 16— 20, inclusive. •'^^^' 

■y . But the most remarkable passage of all, and one wmch 
^ ^ cannot be reconciled vnth a limited salvation, is (Rev. v, 
IS,) in these words : « And every creature which is in hea- 
ven, and on the earthy and under the earth, and such as are 
in the sea, and all that are in them, heard f, saying, Bless- 
ing,and honour, and glory, and power, be unto him that sit- 
teth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb, for ever and ever." 
Now were I permitted to frame a sentence which would 
exactly comport with my own sentiments, I could not 
frame one more to my liking. This surely is not the 
language of miserable beings, beings in torment; yet it 
is the language of every creature in heaven above, or 
on earth beneath. « And God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes : and there shall be no more death, nei- 
v ther sorrow nor crying, neither shall there be any more 
. pain : for the former things are passed away." (Rev. 
xxi. 4.) *^ And I saw a new heaVen and a new earui : — 
And he that sat upon the throne said. Behold, I make all 
things new." (Ver. i. 5.) But, thank God ! I read of no 
new hell/ and 1 trust for this very good reason : because 
there will be no occasion for any. 

I read, that " God our Saviour will have all men to be 
saved^ and to come unto the knowledge of the truth." I 
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read nothing which contradicts it, Also^ << God is not 
willing tliat any. should perish, but that all should come 
to repentance and live :'' and there is nothing in all the, 
Bible to contradict it. In order for the testimony to be 
as strong against the doctrine for which I contend as it 
is in its favour, we ought to be able to find testimony 
like the following : viz. ^< God pur Saviour will twt have 
all men to be saved-— Ck)d is willing that smne should nU 
terly perish; and that all should twt come to repentance 
and live!'' But such testimony does not exist: and 
even if it did, it would" not prove the contrary of that 
for which I am contending* It would only prove that 
the scriptures con ti*adict themselves, and therefore can 
be no l<mger the rule and guide of our faith. 

If the scriptures only contained as strong proof against 
the salvation of all men as they do in favour of that glo- 
rious hypothesis, it is my l^iimble opinion, not only that 
they would be, but that Aey mghi to be, discarded by 
every rational mind. Let us read, ^^ God so haied 
the world, that he sent his only begotten Son into the 
world, not to save the world ; but that the world through 
him might be c&ndemmdP^ and who would trust in such 
scripture for salvation ? Answer: Not one. T^ow, to 
the eternal pridse of our heavenly Father, in gratitude 
let it be written as with the pen of a diamond on ench 
of our hearts, that exactly the reverse of the above sen- 
tence are the words of Christ. 

But as we would not wish to introduce evidence more 
than sufficient to prove a fact, I shall dismisf^ this articley 
and cmne to the last thing proposed ; viz. 

2. To point out this deliverance ; and show by what 
means it shsdl be carried into effect. 

Perhaps none would object against the idea of the 
jvhole creation^s being delivered from the bondage of cor- 
ruption, in a natural sense, provided it could be proved 
that a part of them would afterward be consigned over 
to endless misery. This (according to scholastic divini- 
ty) appears to be agreeable to sound orthodoxy; i. e. that 
even the wicked «hall be delivered from their graves, and 
t)ieir bodies prepared by the almighty power of God, to 
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endure endless pain and suffering in a lake of material 
fire and brimstone. But such ones do not consider that 
an incorruptible and immortal being is not susceptible of 
suffering. They do not consider that there are some 
things, of which the human mind can conceive, which are 
impossible (Heb. vi. 18,) even for a Gk)d to perform. 
Such are those things which are contrary to his nature ; 
or contrary to the nature and fitness of things. How can 
an immortd body suffer ? For that which causes pain, 
or annoys the body, must, if continued, finally produce 
a dissolution; and an immortal body cannot be dis- 
solved. M suffering must be eitlier tolerable or intoleror 
hie: if tolerable, it may be endured; if intolerable, it 
must be short. For the very moment that pain or suf- 
fering becomes intolerable, it destroys all sense. And as 
pain naturally serves to imbecilitate, or weaken the con- 
stitution, it must, as a natural consequence, if C(mtinued, 
become intolerable. Hence suffering must eventually, 
cease, upon any calculation whatever. A full convic- 
Ition of thi^ has led some to suppose that the second death 
will be a second dissolution of the body— rthat the wick- 
ed will not be raised with incorruptible, but with corrupt- 
ible bodies, and therefore die a second timef in a natural 
sense. This idea appears to have arisen from a ground- 
less conclusion that the wicked will suffer in a natural 
sense after the resurrection, in a lake of material fire 
and brimstone, or in hdl; but as the scriptures do 
not justify the idea of a corruptiMe resurrectionf I shall 
take up no more time respecting it. 

It is now taken for granted, and I believe all will con- 
cede to the idea, that a deliverance from the bondage of 
corruption, in a natural sense, can be nothing short of a 
deliverance tvom a mortal to an immortal state ; from a 
corruptible, to a state of incorruption ; in which state no 
being can possibly suffer in a natural sense, any more 
than light can suffer by the^Kiwer of darkness. 

But the deliverance froim the bondage of corruption, 
of wMchthe text more particularly «)eaks, is a deliver- 
ance in a moral sense ; that is, a deliverance into the 
glmaus liberty of the children of God. And vrtiat kind 
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of liberty is this? Is it liberty to sin?— to commit 
all manner of abominations ? No ! The children of 
Gkxl, in a spiritual and iQoral sense, have not, nei- 
ther do they wish for any such liber^. Hence a de* 
liverance from the bondage of corruption, in a moral 
sense, is a deliverance from sin. It is a deliverance from 
vanity — ^from folly^ ignorance, envy, hatred, injustice^ 
cruelty, bigotry, falsehood, superstition, pride covetous- 
ness, and all the corruptions that infest the human heart. 
This is what the creature shall be delivered from. And 
what other deliverance does he stand in need of? A de- 
liverance in this sense would be a deliverance from the 
lowest hell ! (Psalm Ixxxvi. 13.) 

Christian liberty is the liberty of serving God in sin- 
cerity—of loving him with all the heart, soul, mind^ 
might, and strength; and of loving our neighbours as 
ourselves — of doing good to all men as we have oppor- 
tunity, and recommending it more especially to the 
household of the faithful — of doing unto others as we 
should wish and reasonably expect them to do unto us^ 
under a change of circumstances — of feeding the hun- 
gry, clothing the naked, mitigating the circumstances of 
v(ridows and orphans in their afflictions, and of living 
lives unspotted from the world. This is pure and unde- 
filed religion, in the exercise of full gospel liberty; 
(James, i. 27 ;) and the gospel (viz. the good tidings of 
great joy which shall be unto all people) gives no other 
liberty but this. And this is the liberty into which the 
creature, (xrim^ totumgemis humanumf) the whole race 
of mankind, SHALL BE DELIVERED. 

Here, again, I am obliged to throw out a number of 
pages, in which I.attempted to show by what means this 
deliverance will be carried into effect ; and yetf after all, 
I shall extend the wori^ beyond my proposed limits. 

I have only room to say, in general terms, that, as the 
diseases of the body are mere privations of health, so the 
disorders of the mind are all merely negative^ a lack or 
want of their contrary virtues ; the same as darkness is 
nothing more than the absence or want of light. Hence 
ignorance, folly, injustice^ hatred, cruelty, ?cc. are only 
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the want of knowledge^ wisdom, justice, love, mercy, 
&c. aiid, therefore, these are the sovereign remedies for 
the mind. Yea, all the remedies for the moral maladies 
and vices of the human heart, are to be sought for in 
their contrary virtues. These are the remedies which 
were manifested bi Jesus ; ^and therefore he is made unto 
us wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and redemp- 
tion : (Cor. i. 30 :) i, e. he becomes so by his example ; 
and in the observance of wliich, we find a deliverance 
fi^m sin. 

I might here speak of the glorious consequences of 
this deliverance; which can be nothing short of the 
final emancipation of all rational beings from the bondage 
of sin and death, into the life, light, and liberty, of the' 
children of God; but, for reasons before given, I must 
hasten to a close. 

The doctrine herein inculcated rests on the divine and 
infinite prescience of Jehovah — the immutability of his 
counsel, and the perfection of his nature and designs — 
all concentrating in infinite and etemal goodness. 

By this system, we are enabled to behold a God, mft- 
nitely good^ as well as great 9 whom we can worship with- 
out distraction. According to this system, there is no 
such thing as a secret will in opposition to that which is 
reroealed—'Xio need of racking one's imagination, to dis- 
tinguish betweeii permis^ve and decretal events — ^no 
events too small to come under the divine prescience ; 
and none foi-eknown which were not designed to be — -no 
imperfection or defect in the great whole ; nor in tlie se- 
veral parts only when consideixid in their separate capa- 
city, so that their relation and connexion are not fuUy 
discovered. All is harmony in Grod, its several parts 
have their proper place, and all is perfect. Nd evil but 
what shall be eradicated ; no vice but what shall be over- 
come by virtue; no hatred but what shall he removed by 
love ; no death but wlxat shall be swallowed up in victory ; 
and no devU but what shall be destroyed by Christ ! 
(Heb. ii. 14.) When these things are accomplished, 
then, GOD, who is i.ov£, shall be oM in aW. (I Cor. 
XV. 28.) 
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LECTURE VIII. 



To the law and to the testimony; if they speak not according^ to 
this word, it is because there is no light in them. Isaiah, viii. 20. 

FROM the foregoing lectures, it will have been per- 
ceived, that the nabire of God is xove, and that all his. 
attributes partake of this heavenly and divine principle f 
that he stands in the same moral relation to all rational 
beings, and that his purposes are immutable — ^that man 
was made originally subject to vanity, without any choice 
or consent of his own^ as he could not have been con- 
sulted about it ; that his sin consisted in his forsaking 
his state of innocence, and pursuing the path of disbbe- 
dience — ^that sin is a violation of that inoral and divine 
law which Ck)d hath implanted in the understanding; 
which law is the knowledge man has of Inoral good ; 
and the transgression of which bringeth death — ^that man, 
in his present constitution and organization, is naturally 
mortal ; yet, as death in Adam seemed to be occasioned 
by sin, so sin in others often is the occasion of natural 
death ; yet death, whether in a natural or moral sense, 
is finally, and fully, the wages of sin — ^that salvation 
consisteth, 1st, in a salvation from sin ; and of course 
from consequent guilt and condemnation ; and, 2d, in a 
deliverance from death, by the resurrection of man to a 
state of immortality— that these glorious truths have 
been made manifest in and through Jesus Christ, a man 
approved of Gk)d by miracles, wonders, and signs, which 
Gk)d did by him — ^that as Ck)d raised Jesus from the 
dead, and hath given him power over all flesh, so it is 
equally true and clear that be will raise up us also by Je- 
sus ; i. e. even the self-same creature which was made 
subject to vanity, not willingly^ but by reason of Um. 

pa 
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v^ho subjected it; and, pursuant to a glorious hope^ 
shall deliver us^ and all mankind, totum genus humanunif 
from the bondage of corruption, into the glorious liberty 
of tlie children of God. ^ 

These things having been proved, and amply support- 
ed by the law and the testimony, there cotild not now re- 
main even tlie shadow of a doubt upon the mind, were* it 
not^for the uni-easonable prejudices, the unfounded dog- 
mas, and vain ti*adittons of men. 

That ^ese dogmas are founded in error, is what now 
remains to be proved. It will not be necessary to take 
up the various passages of scripture on which a contrary 
doctrine has been predicated, and by which, for a long 
period, it has been defended. This would exceed our 
limits ; and at the same time might not be so convincing 
a proof, as testimony more positive, and moi*e direct. 

I choose, therefore, in this lecture, to strike at the very 
foundation, or main pillai*s, on which the cruel and unmer- 
ciful doctrine of endless misery is supposed to rest; and if 
these can be removed, the wnole superstructure must fall 

to the ground.* 

The doctrine of endless misery is pounded principally 
on certain equivocal and convertible terms used in ^le 
holy scriptures : (which words, in the originalf convey 
no such ideas :) — ^To give the doctrine, therefore, a. full 
and complete refutation, little more is necessary than 



* This lecture is the substance of two discouxses which were de- 
livered at JLangdon, N. H. July 22d, 1805, and were immediately 
printed, and remain to this aay unanswered. The substance of 
those discourses was again published, in a different form, in the 
state of New York, in 1816. And at each f iblicatibn the learned 
clergy have been respectfully called upon to show wherein these 
statements are incorrect. They have not seen fit to do it ; and, it is 
believed, for this good reason, because they know the statements are 

true. 

As> .therefore, the most important facts co&tained in this lecture 
have !feen more than thirteen years before the pubfic, and yet remain 
oncontroverted, they now come fortli with this additional evidence 
of their truth. Because it is fair to presume, (the facts here stated 
being so important in themselves to the cause of religion,) that if 
they could have been contradicted, with any colour of endpnce, 
^they ivould have beeh before this time. 
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barely to define and explain those words on which the 
doctrine is supposed to I'est, 

These woi'ds may be classed as follow : viz. 

1. Words which signify the supposed place of tor- 
ment. - 

2. Words which signify the nature of punishment. 

S. Words which signify the duration of punishment. 
, And, 

4. Words which signify the nature or disposition of 
QoA in the infliction of punishment. 

1. Words which sigiiify the supposed place of never 
ceasing torment. 

The supposed place of punishment is geherajlly called 
Hell/ But my readers \vill be astonished when tliey 
see what little grounds the clergy have had to suppose 
this word signifies a place of never ceasing torment in 
jAother state of existence. 

BeU is a Saxon word, and originally signified very 
near, if not exactly, the same as the Greek ilis, hades, or 
Hebrew hmif, sdled^^ concealed or unseen placet £tnd 
therefoi'e was a very prujier word to be used in the trans- 
lation.* 

The best mode of understanding the word is to refer 
to sdl the passages where scheol or hades is used in the 
original. 

Hades is used upwards of fifty times in the Septua- 
gint, in the books of the Old Testament 5 fourteen times 
in the Apocrypha ; and eleven times in the New Testa- 

**'*AJ^««,*A'iJ?j5, (as the word is spelt in Homer and Jlenod,) obscure, 
dttrkjinviaiblei from a, neg. and i^«i», to see. [LiteraUy, unseen.] 
^. ^ " The invisible receptacle or mansion of the dead, in general. 
V;"^^* bur EngUsh, or rather Saxon, word /Te^*' (says Lord King, as 
' qttoted by Parkhurst,) " in its original signification (thou^ it is now 
did^rsitood in a more limited sense) exactly answers to the Greek 
woi^Bades, and denotes a conce€Ued or unseen place j and this sense 
iS the word is still retsuned in the eastern, and especially in the •west- 
ern, counties of Enffla?id; to hele over a thing, is to cover it. See 
Lord King's History of the Creed, cli. iv." Doddridge on Rev. i. 
18» Mell is used for the Heb.^WJT, or Greek i^w, in Ps. xlix. 14, 
15. Iv. 15. Ixxxviii. 3. Ixxxix. 48, according to the old English transla- 
tion regained in our liturgy.'' See Parkhurst's Greek LeiL. ^^csdKX 
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ment; abotit one third of which are rendered the graven 
in the common translation. Literally, it is evidently 
used for the mansion of the dead. But,, figurativelyi 
it represents darkness or sorrow of the miiid. 

Jacob says^ (Gen, xxxvii. 35>) *< I will go down into 
SiMts^, (hades 9 hell, or the mansimi of the deadi) to my son 
mourning/' He could not mean a place of torment : neither 
could he mean a single grave, for hesupposed his son to be 
torn in pieces by wild beasts: but he undoubtedly ineant 
the general state of the dead, let that be^what it may. 

David says, (Ps. Ixxxvi. 13,) ** For great is thy mer- 
cy toward me ; and thou hast delivered my soul from the 
lowest helU^^ Here scheol or hades is used in a figura- 
tive sense. It undoubtedly means the deepest aiQiction. 

I have examined eveiy passage in the Septnagint and 
Greek Testament where the word «Ar«, hades, is Used, 
and cannot find it used in any sense essentially different 
from the two passages which I have named. 

1 Sam. ii* 6. « The Lord killeth and liemaketh alive: 
he bringeth down to hades, and bringeth up.'' See also 
Tobit, xiii. 2. Wisdom, xvL 13. xvii. 14. Theae books, 
although not canonical, will show in what sense the word 
hades was used at the time they were written. 

2 Sam. xxii. 6. ** The sorrows oi hades compassed me 
about; the snares of death prevented me." Ps. xviii. 5. 
Compare with cxvi. 3, by which it will he seen that hades 
and death are used as synonymous terms. 

Jonah, ii. 2. << Out of the belly of hades cried I, and 
thou heardestmy voice." In what kind of hell was Jo- 
nah, when he. offered up this prayer ? 

Hosea, xiii. 14. ^* I will ransom them from the power 
of hades ^ I will redeem them from death: death, I 
will be thy plagues ; O hades, I will be thy destruc- 
tion !" This needs no comment. 

Job prays, that the Lord would hide him in hades, and 
keep him secret Imtil his wrath be past : (Job, xiv. 13 :) 
^— and many other passages might be brought, all in per- 
fect harmony with the above ^ but these are sufficient to 
show that the mansion or state of the dead, or a secret 
and concealed place, is the most that was ever meant by 
af^9ff hades, or hell, when used m 2k X^tik «ense. And^ 
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figuratively, it only refers to the sorrows of the mhid 
which are experienced in this life. For all such pains 
and sorrows were spoken of, as in the present or past 
tense ; which will be seen by recurring to the passages 
again,"^ Seealso the note on page 175. 

If we turn to the New Testament, we find the samej 
use of hojies. It is used three, times by our Saviour. 
Mat. xi. 23, and its parallel text, Luke^ x. 15. ^' And 
thou, Capernaum, which art exalted unto heaven, shalt 
be brought down to hades.^ Here hades is put in oppo- 
sition to those privileges which Capernaum then enjoyed, 
and which, in a very short time, were taken from ttiem. 

Mat. xvi. 18. *< Thou art Peter; and upon this rock 
I wiD build my church, and the gates of hades shall not 
prevail against it." As much as if he had said, " All 
the powers of darkness, yea, death and the grave, shall ' 
not prevaU against my church." 

Luke, xvi. 22, 23. " The rich man also died and was 
buried ; and in hades he lifted up his eyes, being in tor- 
ments." This being a parable, both the beggar and the 
rich man are represented as being suscciptible of happi- 
ness or misery, even in a state of death. The hades, 
therefore, represents the mansion of the dead in which 
Abraham, Lazarus, and the rich ihan, were all supposed 
to be : otherwise we cannot account for the conversation 
which is supposed to take place^ between the rich man 
and Abraham.f 

* If any one wishes to be further satisfied in regard to the use of 
hadet, let him examine the following passages, in which (although I 
have not the Septuagint now by me to compare them, yet, I think) 
the word wiU be found in most/ if not aU^f them. Gen. xlii. 38. 
xGv. 31. Deut. sxxil. 22. 1 Sam. ii. 6. 1 Kings, ii. 6, 9. Job, vii. 
9. si. 8. xviL 13. xxi. 13. xxvi. 6. Ps. vi. 5. ix. 17. xvi. 10. xxx. 3. 
xxxi. ir* xlix. 15. Iv. 15. Ixxxvili. 3. Ixxxix. 48. cxxxix. 8. Prov- i. 12. 
V. 5. vii. 27. ix. 18. XV. 11, 24. xxiii. 14, Gr. death, xxvii. 20. EccL 
ix. 10. Cant. viii. 6. Isa. v. 14. xiv. 9, 15. xxviii. 15, 18. Ivii. 9. 
Ezek. xxxi. 16, 17. xxxii. 21, 27. Amos, ix.' 2. Hab. ii. 5. 

f By the rich man, I have no doubt, we are to understand the 
bouse of Israel, or particularly the high priest, in whom all the tribes 
were represented ; by Lazarus, the beggar, we are to understand the 
Gentiles ; and by Abraham and bis bosom, the gospel dispensation. 
See Notes on Parables, p. 217. 
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Bodes is not found in the gospels of eitiier Mark of 
John* 

Acts, U. ar, 31. « He, (Davifl,) seeing this before, 
spake of the resurrection of Christ, that his soul was not 
left in hadeSf neither his flesh did see corruption.'' This 
is quoted from Ps. xvL 10 ; and whether it be applied to 
the soul of David, or the soul of Jesus, no one will con- 
strue hades here to signify a place of torment. 

Hades is used once by St. Paul. (1 Gor. xv. 55.^ *< O 
death, where is thy sting? O hades 9 where is thy victo- 
ry ?" — which compare with Hosea, xiii. 14. 

It is not found in the epistles of Peter, James, John^^ 
or Jude. It i^ found four times in the Revelation, ch. L 
18. vi. 8. XX. 13, 14, which the reader will turn to and 
examine. 

In all these places, nothing more can be made out from 
the word hades, than what has been already given, par* 
ticularly in the note on page 175. 

Another word, invariably translated ^U, in the New 
Testament, but which is no where used in that sense by 
the LXX, (i. e. in the Greek version of the Old Testa- 
ment,) is yfcvftf^^eAmtui/ which, literally, is the valley 
of Hinnom. 

" reaevv* is used by the LXX for the Heb. oin^a. Josh, 
xviii. 16. So Ttmci of the New Testament is in like msm- 
ner a corruption of the two Heb. words u a valley , and 
Ojn Hinnom, the name of a person who was once the 
possessor of it. This valley of Hinnom lay near Jeru- 
salem, and had been the place of those Abominable sacri- 
fices in which the idolatrous Jews burnt their children 
alive to Moloch, Bacd^ or the Sun. A particular place in 
this valley was callea Tophet, from the Jire-stovey Heb. 
nan? in which they burned their children to JWbtocA.* In 

* •* And from the Tophet, or Jire-fStove, in which ihey burned their 
children, the place or vaUey was called Tophet. See Jer. vii. 32. six. 
6, 12/ 13. And r think with Bates (whonn see in Grit. Heb. under 
nan,) ^hat this derivation is preierabie to the common one, from t\]\ 
a drum or tabret, as If the place were so called from the drums or to- 
bretB which they used to beat, in order to drown the shrieks and cries 
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the, New Testament, Venice th wpp^^^ The Gehenna of 
Jiref Mat v. a£^ does, I apprehend, in its outward and 
primary sense, relate to that dreadful doom of being 
burnt dive in the vaUey of Hinnom/^^ See Parkhurst's 
Greek Lexicon, under riwf*. 

Thus; I have the authority of Parkhurst, and (as 
will be seen by the note below) of Cruden, (and I 
might quote several others,) that yituu, literally, signifies 
the vaUey ofHinnem ; and what evidence has Parkhurst, 
or any one else, given, that it signifies any thing else ? 
Answer ; His nfiere ipse dixits and nothing else; and, 
for this very good reason, no otiier evidence exists. 

The most learned have not proved, neither will they 

of tbe innocent victims during those infernal sacrifiees." See Park- 
burst's Heb. Lex. under nns, p- 599 

• •* The valley of Hinnom, in the Heb. is Gehennon, whence comes 
the word Gehenna,^ See Cruden's Concordance, under the article 

** It is thought that To^Ae^ was the butchery, or place of slaughter 
at Jerusalem, Tying to the south of the city, in the valley of the chil- 
dren of Hinnom -It is also said that a constant fire used to be kept 
there, for burning the carcases and other filthiness, that was brought 
thither ht>m the city* Isaiah seems to allude to this custom, of burning 
dead bodies in Tophet^ when, speaking of the defeat of the army of Sen- 
nacherib, he says, * For Toi>het is ordained of old ; yea, for the king it 
is prepared ; he hath made it deep and large. The pile thereof is fire 
and much wood; the breath of the Lord, Tike a stream of brimstone, 
doth kindle it.' Isaiah, %xx, 33. Others think the name of Tophet is 
given tq the valley of Hinnom, because of the sacrifices that were of- 
fered there to the god Molbcht by beat of drum, which in Hebrew is 
called Toph. It was in this manner that the sacrifices were offered. 
The atattie of Moloch was of brass, hollow within, with its arms ex- 
tended, and sloping a little forward. They lighted a great fire within 
the statue, and another before it. They put upon its arms the child 
they intended to sacrifice, which soon &11 into the fire at. the foot of 
the statue, putting forth cries, as may easily be imagined. To stifle 
the noise of these cries and bowlings, they made a great rattling of 
drums and other instruments, that the spectators might not be moved 
with compassion at the clamours of those miserable victims." Jere- 
miah upbraids the Israelites with having built temples to Moloch, in 
the valley of Hinnom, in Tophet, to burn their children there in the fire. 
4er. vii. 31. The same prophet shows that Tophet was a polluted 
and unclean place, where tbiey used to throw the carcases that they 
refused burial. Jer. vii. 32- six. 11, 12, 13. King Josiah defiled the 
place of Tophet, where the temple of Moloch stood, to prevent the 
cruel sacrifice. 2 Kings, xxiii. 10. (Ibid* Art. T<iphet.\ 
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«vep attempt to prove, that yf «»»«, in the New Testament^ 
has reference to any other place than the valley of Hin- 
nom. 

This word is used most frequently hy Matthew, who, 
it is supposed, wrote at Jerusalem, for the benefit of the 
Hebrew converts. No particular explanation of the 
word, therefore, was necessary in his gospel. 

Mark, who, as it is thought by some, wrote at Alex- 
andria, in Egypt, by others, at Rome, in Italy, explains 
this, as well as many other woids, not explained by Mat-^ 
thew. For many words which were very familiar to the 
people of Judea, would not he so well understood in 
those distant countries. Hence, the first time he uses the 
word Jordan, he says the river Jordan— Corftan, he adds, 
that is to say, ''a ^if*— with defiled, that is to say, with 
unwashen hands ; explanations which we do not find in 
Matthew. See Mark, vii. 2, 11. Mat. xv. S, 5. 

So when he uses the word geherma, he immediately ex^ 
plains it by a passage from Isaiah, Ixvi. 24, ^< where 
their worm dietti not, and the fire is not quenched.'^ Sec 
M^U[*k, ix. 43, 48, inclusive. The explanation, therefore, 
we should consider as the words of the evangelist, and not 
as the woi*ds of Christ ; for there is no such explanation 
in the parallel text in Matthew. See Mat. v. £9. xviii. 
S."^ Now turn to the passage in Isaiah, and you will see 
that the words, thdr worm, evidently alluded to the worms 
which literally preyed upon ** the carcases of the men** 
that transgressed against the Lord, which became an 
^< abhorring unto all flesh." For an explanation of the 
fire, also, see the preceding note on page 179. 

Gehenna is usc^ barely once by Luke, in a parallel 
text with Matthew, ch. x. 28. << Fear him, which, after 
he hath killed, hath power to cast into gehenna; yea, I 
say unto you, fear him." Luke, xii. 5, It is possible tliat 
nothing mdre is meant here than the judicial authority; 
who, for certain crimes, might, not oidy refuse the body 
kurial, but also, leave them exposed in the valley of Hin- 



* See i^soDr. Campbell's Preface to the Gospel according to St. 
Mark. 
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nota* This undoubtedly was the case with many, whether 
this passage alludes ta it or not* But I have no objec- 
tion in the supposition that this text is to be understood 
in a higher sense, and that it refers to the sovereignty of 
God ; who has power, as all will admit, to render any 
being whom he hath made extinct. He who created man, 
is able to destroy him in every sense in which he exists 
oa man. Were we to contemplate the power of God 
sdone, distinct from Ids wisdom and gopdness^ we might 
indeed tremble for our existence ; for in him we live, 
move, and have our being : and it would be well for us 
to feel our dependence on him continuaUy, and never for- 

Set, that his power is sufficient to destroy both soul and 
ody, not only in Gehenna, hut in any other place what- 
ever. But a faith in the power of Gk)d, apide from his 
wisdom and love, is no better than the ^< faith of de- 
vils." For the devils also *< believe and tremble.''* But 
to proceed, 

(TeAeima is invariably rendered Oehenna, in the Latin 
Testament ; that is, the original word is retained : and 
no good reaison can be offered why it should not have 
been so rendered, in the English, as it come^ from the He- 
brew ojnu Gehiimomf and originally was the name of a 
place, as much so as either Sodom or Gomorrah. And 
if our Saviour had spoken of the fire of Sodom, in the 
same sense as he did of the fire of Qehenna, there is no 
doubt but that it would have been rendered hell, by 
those who translated our common Bible. For the doc- 
trine of the schools teaches, that the people of Sodom 
and 6omm*rah are still suffering in the fire of hell. 
Why ? Only, because Jiide says, thfey were « set forth 
for an example, suffering the vengeance of ^v^0$ mmtw, 
aioniah fireJ^ Nevertheless, it is vei-y evident, that no 
other fire was alluded to than the fire by which those ci- 
ties were dei^troyed ; which fire, it is ssad from good au- 
thority, " lasted upwards of 2,000 years ;" (and of 

* Because God has power to destroy, it does not necessarily foHov 
that be will. He has power <* of these stones to raise up chil- 
dren to Abraham ;** but we have no account that he ever did$ or 
^at be ever said that he would. See Itfat lii* 9* 
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course was burning in the days of the apostles ;) " but is 
now extinct."* < 

If, therefore, gehenna had only retained its origi- 
nal meaning in the English Testament, as it does in the 
Latin, who would have ever thought that it had any allu- 
sion to a place of suffering in another world ? Only let 
it have been understood that it alluded to the valley of 
Hinnoirif and the idea would have terminated there, 
whenever it should have been either read or spoken, as . 
its nefkis^lra; for no further could it have been ex- 
tended ; the same as the mind now terminates on mount 
SinaU whenever any one speaks. (by way of figure) of 
the " thunderings of the lawJ[ 

If it can be proved that the word gehenna was in use, 
and was understood to represent a state of tormeitt, or 
suffering after death, before tJiat name was given to To^ 
phetf or that place, whatever it might have been called 
before ; and that this valley was named tDin'} i. e. 
Gehenna, in consequence of the wickedness of the peo- 
ple, or tlie horrid idea of the place ; then, it will be ad- 
mitted, that the word still retains its original meaning, 
notwithstanding it was given as a name to that wicked 
place. But if this word originally signified, either the 
place or state of the damned, after death, why is it not so 
used in the Old Testament ? This is a question which 
canifot be answered. The original meaning of the word, 
in Hebrew, is, " there they ar&"t (See Bible Diction- 
ary.) How applicable, tlien^ was the name Hinnom, to 
that place! " There they areT' There what are? 
The carcases of those that were refused burial. " For 
they shall bury in Tophet, till there be no place; and the 
carcases of this people shall be meat for the fowls of 
heaven, and for the beasts of the earth ; and none shall 
fray them away.*' (Jer. vii. ,32, 33.) But how could 
** there they are," mean a place of future torments af- 

* " This fire lasted from Abraham*s time tiU after the apostolic 
9ft i and was burning in the time of Philo Jud«us» the begin- 
ning of the second century." VHiitby : as quoted by Scarlett in his 
translation of the New Testament. 

. t Or, « their shrieking.*' Brown's Diet 
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ter death ? And this was simply the meaning of the 
word CDjn hinnonif before it was given as a, name to that 
place,* . 

Presuming that the reader, by this time, must be sa- 
tisfied, if satisfaction he can have, that the word gehen- 
«a, rendered Aett, in the New Testament, cannot mean a 
place or ^tate of suffering after death, but only a place 
(rendered awful and horrid, indeed, by a variety of cir- 
cumstances, and on that account) called the valley of 
Himuytn; we shall therefore dismiss this word, and con- 
sider one niore, which is used but once in all tlie Bible, 
and that by Peter, and which is rendered hell in the 
translation* » 

2 Peter, ii. 4, " For if God spared not the angels that 
sinned, but cast them down ra^rat^affo^, to tartarm — hell, 
and delivered them into chains of darkness, to be re- 
served unto judgment,*- &c. The word here rendered 
heli, is tartamSf in the Latin; that is, like Gehenna, ihfn 
original word is retained, only with a Latin termination; 
and both this word and Gehenna are also retained in 
Scarlett's translation of the New Testament. Tarta^- 
rus signifies about the same as hades, excepting where 
hades is to be understood, literally, the grave. 

The apostle Peter perhaps gives us as good an expla- 
nation as we cati have of this word. They were deli- 
vered into " chains of darkness,^ which gives us an 
idea of tartarus.-\ " But where is tartarus 9 And who 

* See the expUnation of Hebrew names in all great Bibles. 

t T«^T«^A>{, Tartarus, inferiy career, locus tenebricosus — hell, the 
shades below^ a prison, a very dark place. 

' ** The word is used by the ^reek poets, front whom it seems to be 
borrowed; it cannot be referred to such a world as the popular no- 
tion of bell supposes^ b^t rather to a (supposed) region under 
ground.'— Josephu^, in his discourse concerning Blades, speaks of \t, 
not as a distinct world, but as a subterraneous region ; and it is like- 
ly his opinion was the same as the Jews in general entertained at that 
time :— To what part of the universe will you look for such a worl^ 
as the modern hell, whose elements are fire and flame, the habitation 
6f none but creatures totally abandoned of God; where infinite wrath 
perpetually abides ; where nothing can be felt butr inexpressible tor- 
ments ; nor heard but incessant groans and curses to all eternity ? 
To what part of space can you turn your eyes, whece hcvsj^q^ vsA. 
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are the angels that sinned ? , Take your Bibte and turn 
to Revelation, xii, 7, 12, and you wiU find that tlie dra- 
gon and his angels fought with Michael and his angels, 
and prevailed not ; and that the dragoQ, th^t old ser- 
pent, called the devil, and Satan, which deceiveth the 
whole world, was cast out into the earth, and his angels 
were cast out with him. " Woe unto the inhabiters of 
the earth and of the sea L for the devil is come down unto 
you, having great wrath, because he knowetli he hath 
but a short time/' The angels that sinned were cast 
down to tartanis ; and the devil apd his angels were 
cast out into the earth, filled with great wrath, being able 
to deceive the world but a short time. But it wUl be 
perceived that the language, i. e. the chains of darkness, 
&c. is figurative; and that the dragon and his angels, 
&c. are metaphorical beings. They probably repi'esent 
different powers in tilie world ; but I understand the real 
actoi*s to be men. 

The word angel is synonymous with vfUssenger, and is 
the same word in the original. << For this is he of whom 
it is written. Behold, I send my «ycA«$, angel, before thy 

goodness are not displayed ? Where hath God given existence, and 
not provided enjoyment ? Where, in the whole creation, does not liis 
mercy smile ? Where does" not bounty flow ? Is he ^not good to aU i 
are not his tender mercies, over aU his works P The existence of 
such a world [as the supposed hell] would be an anomaly in crea- 
tion ; it would not only be different trom, but contrary to, every thing 
that visibly appears; and could never be reconciled with the charac* 
ter and perfections of God.'* See Wright's Unitarian Missionary Dis* 
courses, p. 318—320. 

'< If God spared not the messengers -who had sinned, i. e. the spies 
who were sent to explore the land of Canaan, &c. See Simpson's 
Essays, p. 205, &c. But if the common interpretation be adiliitted, it 
will not establish the popular doctrine.concerning fallen angels. For, 
1. The epistle itself is of doubtful aufhoriw. 2. From the change of 
style, this is the most doubtful portion of the epistle. 3. By those 
who admit the genuineness of the epistle, this chapter is supposed to 
have been a quotation from some ancient apocryphal book, aad the 
apostle might not mean to give authority to the doctrine, but to argue 
with his readers upon known and allowed principles. See Sherlock's 
Discourses, and Benson and Doddridge's Introduction to this epistle. 
The epistle of Jude is supposed to allude to, or to quote from« the 
^ame apocryphal work." See the Improved Version of the ^ew T«- 
iment, note on the place. 
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fitce^ which shall prepare thy way before thee.'* See 
Mat. xi. 10. Mark, i. 2. Luke, vii. 27, in all of which 
places the word in the original is «7a«$, the same that is 
rendered afi^e^ throughout the Bible ; and yet we know 
that none other than John the Baptist is meant. <« Be 
not forgetful to entertain strangers ; for thereby some 
have entertained angels unawares." (Heb. xiii. 2.) The 
above passages are not designed to prove that by angtiSf 
we tnust necessarily understand meUf but only, that it is 
possible, that men might have been mi&ant. But whe- 
ther, that by angels, we are to understand celestial or ter- 
restrial beings, it is pretty evident that the darkness of 
tartarus cannot be much more distressing than that which 
David felt when he was made to cry out in the bitterness 
of his soul, "the pains of hell gat hold on me;** or 
that which Jonah felt, when he ** cried unto the Lord out 
of the belly of Aett;** and the Lord heard him. Or, to 
say all in one word, ^^ the lowest heU,** from which Da- 
vid's soul found deliverance, must have been equal to 
each and every idea of hell which we have yet been able 
to find. 

There is a word used in the Apocalypse, which is ren- 
dered boUonUess pit; though in every place, except Rev. 
ix. 1, 2, the word pit is not in the original. It is the 
same that is used in the Septuagint, Gen. i. 2, which is 
there rendered deep. The -word is aSpro-d^ from which 
comes the English word abyss; which gives us an idea 
as near perhaps to the origimd, as any that could be 
coined. Like tartanis, it is an imaginary place of dark- 
ness. In this abyss, the dragon, that old serpent, which 
is tlie devil and Satan, is to be confined a thousand years. 
It appears that this infinitce profunditatis vorago, or in- 
comprehensiUe gulf, is not altogether destitute of inha- 
bitants : as we read of living creatures, such as beasts^ 
locusts, &c. coming out bf it, and psurticularly the beast 
that was, and is not, and yet is, shall ascend out of thia 
regUm of darkness, and go into perdition.^ The next 

* M By «Cvo*0v$ having been translated bcHonUesB pit^ a lake idea. 
is almoat neeetsarily communicated to ^evsaud^ ^l ^i»m^*- 
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doom pf the ^' old serpen V after that he shall have 
been loosed froin the << bottomless pit^'^ is in the ** lake 
of fi|*e,'** whei*e the " beast and false prophet are," But 
whether they have any thing which can endure these 
•^ everlasting buniings/' tiipe alone will determine. If 
they have any of the pure gold of the kingdom^ though 
it may now be lost in ever so much alloy or earthy sub- 
stance^ yet the fire will search it outy and it will remain; 
but) on the other hand^ if these metaphorical beings con- 
tain nothing but what is a complete negation to all that 
is good) and are, in the sti*ictest sense^ destined to perdu 
tian, then we know their doom^ for the devil and sdl his 
works must be destroyed. Heb. ii. 4. 1 John^ iii. 8. 

No more, tlierefore» need be said concerning fteU, or 
the supposed place of the future and never ending punish- 
ment of the wicked ; as it is now m^ide plain to the un- 
derstandings find as clear as lights that no evidence can 
be gathered from the spriptui*es of any place of future 
punishment) where the soul will endure any thing more 
than that which has been fblt) by some, in this life. 

How can a being which is altogether spiritualf suffer 
natural pain ? The idea of such a being's suffering in 
a lake of fire burning with brimstone, literaUyf we need 
not hesitate.to say, is all vain imagination : and can be 
nothing more thw a mere bug-bear, got up to frighten 
groivncMldrenl 

signification in scripture, «s Suidas and Theodoret observe, is a great 
mass of waters f a sense annexed to the word by the. most approved 
lexicographers, by Hesychius, Constantine, and Suicerus.'* Br. Tow- 
ers on Prophecy, vol. L cb. tii. p. 77, note 16. 

<« Dr. Lancaster," as quoted by Dr. T. says, <* In Is. xUv* 27, what 
in the LXX i» abyss, is in the Hebrew deep^ that is, the great sea i" 
and Dr. More, in correspondence with this, retnarks, that stSv^trs^ 
VI Rev. xi. 7, might very properly have been translated the sea. Myst, 
of Gad&ness, P.UB,*' 

* To prove that mCvo'^'^s^ m well as ^eOMo-aij, (the sea,) signifies in 
the symbolic language multitudes in motion and disorder, ch. vii. 4, 
of the prophet Amos, may be appealed to, where (I am speaking of 
the Septuagint) ttSvtrtrsi is employed as an emblem of the Jewbh na- 
tion in a state of confudon.** lb. p. 77, note 17. 

* By {he lake of fire, it is very probable the lake of Sodom was aU 
tided to, mlask it seems was tbea bucnlng. See the noteon page 182. 
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\\\ a literal sense^ the dark and silent mansion of the 
dc^d — ^the burning alive, or the exposing of tlie carcase 
linburied, in the valley of Hinnom-— or a sudden death, 
like the destruction of the Sodomites by fire from hea- 
ven — ^is all that* the scriptures of divine truth mean by 
hell : or by any word so rendered in our common trans- 
lation of the Bible, Again: When the soul, weighed 
down under a sense of its own sin and wretohedness, 
and, seeing no possible deliverance, sinks into a state of 
despondency — ^this is hbu ! — even in the most awful 
sense in which the word a^w is any where used in the 
Bible : and this is undoubtedly what David felt, which 
made him cry out, in anguish, Tke pains of hbll gat 
JiMonme/ 

But let the light of divine truth burst in upon the un- 
derstanding, and the soul is saved from sin and all its 
condemning powers ; and thus tlie powers of heU and 
death are destroyed ! 

2. Having diligently sought for the place of the damn- 
ed after death, and not being able to find it, we shall in 
the. next place, consider the nature of this supposed ne- 
ver ceasing punishment : viz. damnation ! 

There are two words in the origiiudf which are ren- 
dered, indiscriminately, judgment, or damnation* > They 
appear to be about, or quite, synonymous ; and may be 
used in niany different senses : as will be seen in the de- 
fimtions taken froin the Greek Lexicon, and given in the 
note below.* 

Notwithstanding these words are of such extensive 
signification, yet they are generally translated in the 
New Testament, either judgment or damnation; and 
very fi*equently the latter. They ai» sometimes, how- 
ever, rendered conctemfiafion. The words rendered coU'^ 
demn, condemned, and danined, are from the same root, 
and are^equally synonymous. 

* The Greiek wordi are Kpifi» and K^ia-tq. 
KftfMt, judicium, poena, damnatio, vindicta, decretum. 
Kptrti, judicatio, fiententia, aestimatio alioujus rei, damnatb, acca« 
aatioj diaceptatio* judicium, eventu&btVVV. 
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The sense of these words, therefore, can only be de- 
termined by the nature of the sentence ; for they might 
have been used in all senses, from^en^enfta, (a bare sim- 
ple opinion,) up to that of datmiatiOf (conaemnation,^ 
See the note on the preceding page. 

Christ saith, ('John,ix. 39,) ^^Forjtidgmentf «<« «^y*«, 
I am come into tlie world ; thaf they which see not, might 
see, and that they which see might be made blind/' 

Here x^ifm, krima, is used, which is most generally 
rendered damiiation; bift how would it answer to read. 
For damnation I am come into the world? This would 
not do ; for we are elsewhere informed, that he came not 
to condemn the world, but that the world through him 
might be saved. See John, iii. 17. 

1 Pet iv. 17. " For the time is come that krimor^ 
judgment must begin at the house of God.*' Here is the 
same word again ; and the same that is rendered damnar 
tion, Mat. xxiii. 14. Rom, viii. 3^ xiii. 2; and yet, this 
krim4i — damnation must begin at the house of God. 

Jude, 14, 15. ** Behold the Lord cometh with ten 
thousand of his saints, to execute xpto-i^ — krisis^-jtidg^ 
ment upon all,'* &c. No one would be wUling to have it 
read to execute damnMion upon uU; but it is the same 
word that Christ uses, when he saith, <* Ye serpents, ye 
generation of vipers, how can ye escape the damnation of 
Gehenna ?" Mat. xxiii. 33. 

It is admitted, however, that these words may mean 
condemnation; such as is the necessary consequence of 
sin : even sin against light and the dictates of a good un- 
derstanding, as the blasphemy against the holy spirit, 
which hath not forgiveness ; but he Who committeth this 
sin will be subject to continual condemnation; that is, as 
long as he continues to resist the light ; for the condem- 
nation will continue as long as the sinner continues in 
this sin, let that be longer or shorter. But as for either 
of these words, they neither do, nor can, represent a pu- 
nbhment without end ; and such an idea, as predicated 
-^n either, can only exist in the chimera of thfe human 

art ; for such a definition is not to be foui»d in any 

■^con o[ the Greek language. The word ax^ham,^ 
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which is generally rendered perdiHm, or destruetion, is 
once rendered damnaMon. 

2 Pet. ii, 3. « Whose judgment now of a 16ng time 
lingereth not, andtheir «^«7Afi«— 4amna^i(mslumbereth 
not." This is the same word that is rendered destruc- 
tion in verse 1st. " And bring upon tliemselves swift 
tt^diAnec^^estructionJ' But this word is generally ren- 
dered perdition ; as in John, xvii. 12. Phil. i. 23. 2 Thes. 
ii. 3. 1 Tim. vi. 9. Heb. ;x. 39. 2 Pet. iii. 7. Rev. xvii. 
8,11. 

The word which is the most pointed and definite for 
damnation, of any in the Greek Lexicon, is n^ntYt*^^^ 
which is rendered damnatio^-^ondemnoHon, and that 
only. But this word I haye not been able to find in the 
scriptures ; and even if it were there, it would prove no- 
thing more than a condemnation for sin, which is admits 
ted as a fact ; from which nothing can deliver man but a 
knowledge of, or, at least, a b^ief in, the truth ; and 
this condemnation may be understood either from krima 
or kri9i8, though these words are more loose in their sig- 
nification. They do not necessarily convey an idea of 
suffering in another world. See John, iii. 19. The word 
in the Greek is Kpio-tt, the same as in Mat. xxiii. 33, 

3. Having, therefore, reduced the nature of punish- 
ment down to the standard (as is conceived) of divine 
truth, we come thirdly to speak of its duration. 

And here the enemy will level all his artillery, for 
having knocked away Ihei first pillar^ ^^^ greatly weak- 
ened the second ; if this falls, the whole fabric of the 
doctrine of ENHiiBss misebt goes with it. 

As to the duration of punishment, it is confessed, by 
our opponents themselves, that the doctrine of unlimited 
punishment rests on certain equivocal terms, which are 
rather indefinite in their signification ; that is, the words, 
expressive of the duration of punishment, ai'e, som£>* 
times at least, used in a limited sense. 

This, fact is so well known, that it will not be disputed. 
But we shall be able to prove something more ; that is> 
that these words do not, in any instance, necessarily con- 
vey an idea of eternity; nor yet^ an endless duration of 
Ume. 
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That these words are connected with Gt^d^ we admit 
But then, HE who <^ inhabiteth eternity,*' is also the 
<< ROCK x)f ages f^ and his kingdom is a '^ kingdom of 
all ages." Isa. xxvi. 4. Psal. cxlr. IS. He who ia 
strictly eternal, must certainly live through all times ; 
and therefore there is no impropriety in q)plyiiig an in- 
definite word to him» expressive of duration, though the 
word should not, in itself, be strictly eternal. 

To show that these words are strictly limited, in them- 
selves, nothing more is necessary than to show that the 
substantive, or rooU is used in the plural as well as in the 
singular number.. For ever j school-hoy, who has paid 
any attention to his grammar, knows that a twun or 
substantive, e!xpressive of time, which is used in the phi^ 
ral number, cannot give an idea of duration without 
end ; but must be a period tha|[^has both beginning and 
end ; otherwise there could be but one ot the kind. And 
this is the case in all langiaages, as well as the English. 

Let us now attend to l£e words in dispute. 

<< The word «iivy, as a subistantive, occurs 1£8 times in 
the Greek Testament ; 66 times in the singular, and 6i2 
in the plural number. In our common translation it is 
rendered 72 times ever; twice etertudj 36 times world; 
seven times nerer; three times evermore,* twice worWs; 
twice ages; once course; once world wUhotit end; and 
twice it is passed over without any word affixed as a 
translation of if 

Thus it will be seen, that no attention has been paid to 
the singular or plural form of the word ; nor but very 
little distinction between the substantive and adjective. 
The word «i»» always has reference to periods of time ; 
therefoi'e rendering ,«i«» by worldor worlds, cannot with 
propriety be admitted. The word signifies, literally, an 
age or (pi.) ages. The following texts, in ScarkWs 
translation, are thus rendered: Former ages, (Col. i. 
S6,) the present age, (Mat. xii. S2,) the approaching 
age, (Mark, x. 30^) ages to come, (Eph. ii. 7,) the con- 
summation of the age, (Mat. xxviii. £0,) the ends of the 
ages, (1 Cor. x. 11,) all of which prove that aim doth not 
mean eternity. 
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Eternity can be but one ; and implies an unity of con- 
sistency, and simple continuance. But it is possible that 
some of these ages may be of shorty others of long-dura- 
tion ; and some interwoven with others. The mediato- 
rial age commenced with the mediatorial kingdom of 
Christ ; and will continue till he hath sv^dued all thingS9 
(1 Cor. XV. 23, Qds) and made all things new, (Rev. xxi. 
5,) and every curse has ceased, (Rev. xxii. 3,) then will 
he deliver up (the subdued and reconciled subjects called) 
the kingdom to his Father, that Ghd may he all things in 
all 9 (1 Cor.. XV. 28.) The scripture doth not carry us 
beyond th^t period ; therefore, with the poet, we ought ' 
to say, 

*' Here stop my soul, no further seek to go ; 
** What God reveals, is quite enough to uiow.*' 

But notwithstanding, from what has been already 
stated, it must now be admitted that the word «<«y does 
not, neither can, signify eternity, nor yet an endless du- 
ration of time; yet, nevertheless, it may be still tiiought, 
by some, that the word eumtw does ; or, at least, that it 
may be so construed. - 

In ScarleWs translation of the New, Testament, the 
adjecikive ttt»ff¥ \a retained; that is, (except in Rom. 
xvi. 25, where the words, translated former ages, should 
have been rendered a?oriiaw ^imes,) it is invariably ren- 
dered ceonian in the translation. The reason he giVes 
for this is, ** because there is no word in the English 
language which fully expresses what that word in its ori- 
ginal sense implies. Had it been lawful to have coined a 
new word to express «mm»i«v in English, perhaps agicaly 
or age-lasting, would have been near it.'' 

The. following (with a little variation, as well as the 
foregoing quotations, under the word aim) are his Edi-^ 
torial Remarks on this subject. 

<« The word «<«»<«», as an adjective, occurs 71 times in 
the New Testament. The common translation has ren- 
dered it once ever, 42 times eternal, 3 times world, and 
25 times everlasting. 

<^ The word »fmw expresses duration or continuance; 
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« 

but it is sometimes of a short, and at other times of a 
longer duration. Paul, writing to Philemon concerning. 
Onesimus, says, ^ Perhaps he was separated for a while, 
that thou mightest have him (Xjommly? This certainly 
could mean only during the life of Onesimus.. 

<* So also Jude (7,) says, * Sodom and Cromorrah 
were destroyed, and set forth for an example, suffering 
the vengeance of ceonian JireJ Though this fire lasted 
upwards of 2,000 yeai's, it is now extinct." See note 
on page 182. 

<< But that uimt6f does not mean endless or eteraal, 
may appear from considering that no adjectiye can have 
a greater foi'ce than the substantive from which it is de- 
rived: thus black cannot mean more than blackness; 
white cannot mean moi'e than whitenesSi^' 

That tfiAryioy cannot mean more than «i«»», will more 
fully appear from considering the adjective great, which 
cannot mean more than greatness ; and yet great may 
sometimes be mare, and sometimes Uss, according to that 
to which it is applied ; but never can, of itself, mean 
stricfly infiidte; notwithstanding we say, ** The great 
Jehovah/^ for Jehovah, who is irifinitef tnust necessarily 
he great; yet, it does not necessarily follow that greaJt 
mus{, with equal necessity, mean infinite "^hen applied |o 
God. The adjective great, as expressive of magnitude, 
is as near to the Greek \Yord atmrn, as expressive of dura* 
tion, as any perhaps in our language. Yet we say, a 
great apple, a great ox, a great Aou^e, a ^reat mountain, 
and also, <* the great God;^^ (Rev. xix. 17|) in all of which 
cases, except the latter, those things are only compara- 
tively great, as standing in relation to others of the same 
kind — while Grod is definitely, ^/te great and mighty 
O^E, with whom there can be no comparison. There- 
fore, 

; «< If mm means age, and its plural ages, (which none 
either will or can deny,) then numtm must mean age last- 
ing, or duration to the age or ages, to which the thing 
spoken of relates. Thatiliis is the meaning of the word 
in the Septuagint, will not be disputed by any one that 
recollects the everlasting covenant of circumcision made 
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with Abraham : (Gen. vii. 13 :) The everlasting covenant 
of priesthood with Phineas: (Num. xxv. 13;) The ever- 
lasthig stsitwte of the day of atonement: (Lev. x\'i. 34:) 
&c. &c. 

<> It would be a contradiction both to scripture and 
common sense, to ascribe eternity to those things merely 
because they are said to be of ecimi^f duration : for it is 
evident that the utm, or age, to which all these things re- 
lated", is experienced and gone : the ttimuv covenants and 
statutes, &c. are waxed old, and have vanished away. 

« When the reader meets with the phrase ceonian God, 
(that ijs, in Scarlett's translation, or with the eternal God, 
in the common translation of the Bible,) he will under- 
stand thereby that God reigns through all the asans, or 
ages, whether past, present, or to come : and ceonian spi- 
rit is the spirit of God, whkh has presided over the 
church in ail ages or cemisJ* 

" wSEonian life, in the largest view of it, is the life 
w hich God hath giveti ils in Christy according as he hath 
chosen ns in /liw, before the foundation of the world, that 
we shmdd he holy and mSlameable bgbre him m love, 
(1 John, V. 11. Eph. i. 4:) Or the life which is conveyed 
Irom Christ to all the sons of men in the course of the 
ages of bis reign. (Rom. v. 12, 21. vi. 23.) But in its 
more confined sense asonian life is the life of the believer 
in the present, or TfiMennial age, which is the peculiar 
portion of God's first born, or church, and which they 
alone enjoy.*' Mat. xxv. 34,46. 

^onianfiref (Mat^ xviii. 8, 25,41,) literally undoubt- 
edly alluded to the fire of Sodom, ^(Jude, 7,) as the fire of 
hell literally alluded to the fire of Hinnom ; but, figura- 
^vely, it represents the same as the ieonian punishment t 
(Mat. xxv. 46. Mark, iii. 29:) i. e. the tormenting fears 
which the wicked and the unbelieving suffer, will be to 
their souls like the anguish or pain of fire is to the body ; 
and this the fearful and the unbelieving endure, while the 
first fruits unto holiness are reigning with Christ and re- 
joicing in the glory of his kingdom. 

^< Ionian judgmeitt, in Heb. vi. 3, the Editor (Scar- 
lett) thinks is the judgment of the Aaronic a:on or age 
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which is past, under which the priests gave judgment ac- 
cording to the law. See Lev. xiii. 13. Numh. v. 15, 16. 
£xod. xxviii. SO. tZBofnian gospel is the good news of re- 
conciliation to Grod, through Christ ; which will continue 
to be preached through the ceons, until eveiy creature, 
whetilier in heaven or on barth, visible or invisible, is re- 
conciled to Gk)d. (Col. i. 16 — ^21.) 'And then the promul- 
gation of the ceonian gospel will cease. And as thei*e 
was a period when the ceons began, so a period will come 
when they all will have an end : when the work is finish- 
ed, when all things shall be restored to holiness and hap- 
piness. Then, << every creature which is in heofcen, amd 
ion the earO^ and under the earthy and in the sea, even 
all that are in them will sing. Blessings and honcnir, and 
gtory, and power, Tfeunto him who sitteth upon the throne, 
and to the Lamb, to the ages of ages J' 

" What a rapturous song, 
When the glorified throng. 

In the spirit of melody joins) 
Join all the glad chdirs^ 
Hearts, voices, and lyres. 

And the burjden is mercy divined 

It is possibly, after all, that there may be Dew amis 
or ages, introduced in eternity; like glory rising on 
glory, wisdom transcending present . manifestations of 
wisdom, and love superabounding any thing of which 
the heart can at pi-esent conceive, which have not yet 
been revealed to man. But here our contemplation is 
lost in the immensity of the thought. Who knows but 
that the time will come when we shall he able to look 
back upon all the cejom which we iiow have any idea of, 
as we now look back upon the asjonian covenant of cir- 
cumcision, which has long since been abolished ? : 

Is it necessary to say any thing more under this head ? 
More indeed might >e said, although it seems .that what 
has been said ought to be sufficient. : • 

We will, however, attend to a few passages more. 
There is a very striking passs^e on this subject in PauPs 
epistle to Titus, (i. 2,) which stands in Scarlett's trai^-> 
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lation thus : " In hope of ceonian lifCf which €k)d, who 
cannot lie, promised before the ceonian timeSf but hath in 
his own times madelils word public, through the preacli- 
ing, with wiiich I am intrusted, according to the com- 
mandment of God our Saviour.'* Tlie phrase ceordau 
timeSf («r^« xp^^* ettmtm,) in our common translation, is 
rendered before the world began* The ceonian times had 
a beginning, and the promise of aeonianlife in Chnst was 
anterior to all of them. Again : Christ saith to his dis- 
ciples, (Mat. xxviiib SO,) " Lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto t:p$ (rintrgXti(t% rauimt^^ the consummation of the 
age f^ or, as the common translation I'eads, the end oftlie 
world. Could Christ possibly mean the end oietemitvf 
No. Eternity can have no end. Luke, i. 70. " As he 
«pake by the mouth of his holy prophets since the 
{ettmci) age or world began. See also Acts, iii. 21. 

Thus we read of, before the beginning; of those pe- 
riods^ the beginning of them, the end oi them^ and of 
the same periods^^' y^t to come. See Eph. ii. 7, where 
the W4>rds f y^f i(9T«i hvi%tuti9'i are* rendered in the ages 
to come* 

If mm signifies eternity ^ then the phrase ui aHmoi dUth 
w», (Rev. xiv. 11,) should have been rendered to e^rni- 
ties of eternities / and in r«v( attmetq rm ettmm, (ch. xx. 
10,) should have been rendered to the ttemity of the 
ytemities. If the word age Signified the same as etemi^ 
ty, then ages of ages could signify no more than simply 
age. But if «/«»>', or age, does not mean eternity^ then 
ihaiking it plural, and repeating it ever so hfiany times 
over, does not, after all, make out the idea of eternity ^ 
nor yet an endless duration of time.* 

i 

• If it be asked, whether the same worcTs do not mean eternity, 
JRev. xi. 15, (" and he shall i^e\^ for ever and ever,**) I would answer: 
If he liefer to Christ, as its. antecedent, it is only necessary to com- 
pare the text with i Cor. xv. 24, 28, which wUl fully give an answer; 
but if the pronoun fie refer to our Lord, ( which, in the text, means God, 
the Father), tlien the words will admit of an unlimited construction* 
But, in Rev. xv. 7, (" God, Who Hveth for ever and ever,**) it is ad- 
mitted, the words must be construed in an unlimited sense ; on the 
sanie piinciple that great means infimte in chap. xix. 17, i. e. admlt- 
iing that die grec^ God means the same as Gpd omnipotent, in ver. 6, 
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AlthoQgh it appears that the foregoing statements 
^must be considered not only conclusiyey but convincing, 
yet perhaps the reader may still object, and say, that, 
from aught which has yet appeared, the inspired writers 
had no other word* by which they could convey the idea 
of an endless durationf and hence the doctrine of endless 
misery may be true, notwithstanding all that has yfet 
been said to the contrary. 

We are glad to have the above objeclion started, be- 
cause it is so easily answered. Speaking of our great 
High Priest, who was made priest, by an oath, after the 
order of Melchisedec, and not after the order of Aaron, 
St. Paul saith, (Heb. vii. 1 6,) " who is made, not after the 
law of a carnal commandment, but after the power of an 
endless life,^' («aa« k»tu i'vfetfAn ^avi uKetruMfru^^ but accord' 
ingto the jpower («««T«6;it;Ttf) of indissoluble life* Here 
is a word in the original, which is not connected with 
punishment, misery f or dea^h, any where in the whole Bi- 
ble ; yet it is connected with life, to denote its durability. 
If this word could have been so much as oiice found con- 
nected with death, in the same manner as it is here con- 
nected with life, it would have given mor^ support' to the 
doctrine of eruUes^ mi^er^. than all that is contained in 
the Bible besides. Is it not strange, if St. Paul be- 
lieved in this unmerciful doctrine^ that he did not so 
much as once, in all his writings, connect this word with 
punishment or death? But, instead of this> he has not 
connected ulmtov with pumshment but pnce in all his 
writings, notwithstanding they form so great a part of 
the New Testament And it may be observed that he 
connects the word with the instrument of punishment^ 
and not with punishment itself. See 2 Thes. i. 9. " Who 
shall be punished witli everlasting destrudion,** kc. This 
may be considei»ed the same as suffering the vengeance 
oi ciia)vto9 fire; (Jude, 7 ;) but he does not say how long 
they shall be thus punished : we have reason to suppose, 

or Almighty God, ver. 15 ; but if it be the same that is called Faitb- 
fill and True, ver. 11, or the Word of God, ver. 13, then greaiy after 
<U, is not tn/fmff'— unless you are prepared to say, that the irrfinitt 
chwah was seen riding upon a white horse/ ver. IX. 
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however, that they will be punished until the destruction 
intended, is complete. 

It is surprising that the advocates of the doctrine of 
endless misery do not see that they make justice require 
something which it can never have ; for enMess misery 9 
even admitting the doctrine true, never was yet, nor 
ever can be inflicted. "When the sinner has suffered the 
torments of hell ever so long, even millions of millions 
of years, his sufferings are no nearer being at an end ; 
and of jcourfie justice, on this principle, is no nearer be- 
ing satisfied. Again : According to this doctrine, two 
persons may live together ever so long in the world, say 
fifty years, equally good, or equally bad, as it yespecte 
their moral characters ; both born under the same roof, 
and in the same hour, and both die (perhaps killed) . in 
the samis instant; yet in consequence of. one's being 
converted and regenerated, say one hour before death, 
and the other not, one goes to eternal glory, and the other 
to never ending torments ; and yet, the doctrine of end- 
less misery would argue, that they are both rewarded ac- 
cording to the deeds done in the body. Now, ye advo- 
cates for the doctrine of this horrid, this abominable, this 
cruel and unmerciful punishment, look at this picture ! 
Say not that the lines are di*ay^n too straight ; you must 
admit the possibility of the qase, or else give up your 
^stem! - ' 

If the doctrine of endless misery were a truth, migt)t 
we not naturally suppose that the apostles would have 
urged the matter in all their preaching, and have set it 
forth in the plainest and strongest terms ? That they would 
have considered it, if not equal, at least, next of import- 
ance, to a belief in the Saviour^ or the doctrine of the 
resurrection. . Instead of which, it is not to be met with, 
even in an qionifin sense, in the gospels of either Luke or 
« John ; nor in either of the three epistles of John. It no 
where occurs in the epistles of Peter or James. And 
what is still more remarkable, in all the account we have 
of the preaching of the apostles, in the book of Acts, 
there is a silence, a total silence, as it respects this mat- 
ter. ^ 
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We will attend to Dne query more^ and then dismiss 
this article. Does not Christ mean to represent the pu- 
nishment of the wicked as eiidlesSf when he sets it in con- 
trast with eternal life? " These shall go away into 
everlasting punishment, but the righteous into life eter- 
TiaU^ Mat. XXV. 46. 

In answer to the above, it will be only necessary to 
observe a very few words in this place. 

First. From what has been before stated, it will be 
seen that we are not under the necessity of construing 
the life here spoken of as strictly endless ; but rather the 
life of the Christian, in the kingdom of Christ, as a cer- 
' tain consequence of his faitli and good works, ** For I 
was hungry, and ye gave me meat, &c. — and in as much 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unjo me.''* Let it not be sup- 
posed that the fulfilment of all this nlust be in another 
world. See Mat. xvi. £7, 28. " For the Son of man 
shall come in the glory of his Father with his angels ; 
and then he shall reward every man- according to his 
works. Verily I say unto you, there be some standing 
here which*shall not taste of death, till they see' the Son 
of man coming la his kingdom.'^ This undoubtedly al- 
' ludes to the 'same time a^ the 'passage under considera- 
tion; and yet the time or. a^e of the kingdom was to 
commence in the life time of some of those present. 
Thus the aionian life, here spoken of, may, as has been 
before stated, be considered in a limited sense ; for the 
believer will pass from this aoinianlife to the «««T«Avrfl» 
(iTtdissoluble) life and immortality given him in eternity. 

Secondly. But if we are to understand eternal life here 
to be strictly endless*; yet there is no necessity, from the 
word, of understanding the punishment to be so too. For 
thet^ are two other passage^ in^the New Testament, in 
each of which aionian is twice used, but both of them a 
cannot, by any one, be understood strictly endless ; and 
therefore one of them, in eack sentence, is rendered in 
tiie common translation^ world. Rom. xvi. 25, 26. ** Ac- 
^L cording to the revelation of tlie mystery, which was kept 
Jbtecret since the ai(mtan1)egany but now is made manifest. 
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and by -the scriptures of the prophets^ according to the 
commandment of .the aioniem God.'' See also Tit. i. 2. 
^^ In iiope of jUionian life, which God that cannot lie pro- 
mised before the aionian began.'' Compare the above 
passages with the same passages in our common Bible^ 
and it will be obvious, even to the smallest capacity, that 
the word aionian must be differently construed ; and 
has been so construed, even in the same sentence. But 
the objector may still say, that, in the two passages 
above, the form of the sentence limits One aionian; that 
is, the words since and before, limiting it as to a begin- 
ning, but this does not show that it will have an end, 
any more than aionian life, or the aionian God. Beit so. 
But we have before proved that these indefinite periods 
of duration not only may, but many of them certainly 
have had,;and we have good reason to suppose, that all 
of them will have, an end. Life, indeed, will continue^ 
not because it is aionian, but because it is ^^hid with 
Christ in Gt)d." (Col. iii. 3.) Sinners having passed from 
death unto life, -" sAdZi not die any more; death shall 
have no Tuore power upon ikem,^ &c. Whereas, on the 
other hand, deUth shall be abolished ; transgression shall- 
hefmished; and an ^nd made to sins; and death, the 
last enemy, sha}! be destroyed/. Luk^ xx. 56. Rev. xx. 
6. 2 Tim. i. 10. Dan. ix. 24. 1 Cor: xv. 26.* 

Thus falls the third and main pillar of the strangely 
popular, yet cruel and unmerciful, doctrine of endless mi- 
sery ; and the whole fabric must now cramble into the 
dust. 

4. The fourth and last pillar to this cruel antichristian 
doctrine, is the anger, wrath, and even supposed hatred 
of God towards his children, or creatures, the work- 
manship of his own hands. But having framed the aw- 
ful scheme, it was necessary to find some principle in the 

* ^ Aimy cd-aays being. It denotes duration, or continuance dt 
time, but with great variety — 1. Eternity; (this is doubted) — 2. The 
duration of the world-^S. The ages of the world*-4. This present 
life — 5. The world to come j the next life— 6. An age, period, or pe- 
riodical ^spensation of divine providence.'' See Pfupknurst's Greek 
L«a^ under this word. 
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Deity that ^onlA carry it into eflfect Hence the doc- 
trine of iantichrist has set Grod at war against his own 
offspring, and represents him as pursuing a gj^ent part of 
them, like a merciless tyrant, with implacable hatred:; 
determined to wreak his vengeance upon them, without 
the least show of pity or compassion ; hut will ultimately 
make them indescribably miserable, through the endless 
ages of eternity. 

It is not at all surprising, that the doctrine of Anti- 
Christ should associate all the charatter of the* ferocious 
^^ beast'* with that of the God who is to be worshipped 
by its votaries. For unless the ^ beast'* bore the ap^ 
pellation of Ood, among his worshippers, and *Bnfichrist 
also was considered as the true Christ , neither the one 
nor the other would be worshipped at all. Therefore, let 
no one suppose. that we have aught against these deceived 
worshippers. No, we feel for them boui pity and com- 
passion; and consider that we shall b^ doing them the 
greatest p6ssible kindness^ by pointing out to them the 
cruelty of their Gfod, and the abomination of all such 
worship. In the fear of that GOD who created the hea- 
vens and the earth, let it be spoken ; and in the love of 
all men, as the offspring of God, let it be recorded — ^that, 
(in the opinion of the writer, which opinion is founded on 
the evidence herein adduced,) all the doctrines of mm, 
(embracing every sentiment, tenet, or denomination,) 
which limit the grace of God to a part of the sinful race ^ 
mafh A^^ ^l the wnchaste children <^ her who sitteth upon 
a *^ scarlet coloured beast, fuU of names of blasphemy ^ 
having seven heads and ten noms; and upon her forehead 
is a name written, mystery 9 Babylon the great, the mother 
of harlots, and abominations of the earth /'* Before the 
anger shall rise so high in the oreast of the reader, as to 
induce him to break off and read no further, he is re- 
quested to take his Bible and .read attentively the Reve- 
lation, from the 16th to the 20th chapters, inclusive ; and 
consider well who is there pointed out by the ^^ beast,'* 
and also by the << great whore that sitteth upon numy wa^ 
ters ; with whom the kings of the earth have committedjor* 
fncatim,^^ Consi^er^ abo^ at the same time^ how natural 
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rt must have been for ^^ the Most High and Mighty Prince 
JJIME89 by the Grace of God King of Great Britain^ Fravjce, 
and Irelands Defender of the Faith,^* ^c. (according to the 
pompous title he bore, under whose inspection our com- 
mon Bible was translated,) to introduce, if possibles, such 
kind of faith as would keep his subjects in the greatest 
fear imaginable, that with the more ease he might sup- 
port his Crown; i. e. by making the monarchical and 
ecclesiastical powers unite and combine together; I say, 
let these things be well considered, and neither the literal 
nor the mystical Babylon can easily be mistaken. Yet, 
i*est assured, ** her plagues shall come in one day f^ and 
none will either mourn or bewail her just judgment^ al- 
though accompanied With great torment$^ except it be 
those who have made themselves rich by her m^rchan- 
dise^ or who haVe " drank of the wine of the wrath of 
her fornication." — O, ye children of mystical Babylon, 
hearken, and be wise ; *< Come out of her, that ye be 
not partakers of her sins, and that ye receive not of her 
plagues!'* 

The idea that God is filled with either wrath, anger, 
or hatred, towards any of his creatures, wjiich the doc- 
trine of endless misery supposes, is as contrary and fo- 
reign from the truth, as darkness is from light. It would 
be as consistent to suppose that our natural sun is capa- 
ble of emitting cold and darkness, as it is to suppose tliat 
God ls even snbject to anger 5 that is, to any principle 
which is inconsistent with, or opposed to, his own divine 
nature— LOVE. To say that God now hates any thing 
which he once loved, supposes a change in the Deity; 
which is not only inconsistent, but contrary to scripture. 
Whatever we can suppose, as now existing in man, whe- 
ther natural pollution or actual transgression, which ren- 
ders him obnoxious to the wrath of the Deity, must have 
been foreseen by him who seeth the end from the begin- 
ning, and therefore must have bad the same effect in his 
mind, even before creation, that it has now, or ever can 
have ; and if these things render man an object of ha- 
tred now, why did they not render him an object of ha- '. 
tred from the beginning? Therefore, if there be any 
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such thing as hatred in God naWf that hatred was there 
from eternity, and was exercised towards the same ob- 
jects that it is now, the very first moment those objects 
had a being ; and no other principle has ever been exer-« 
cised towards them, from that moment to tlie present, 
(from the same soqrce,) but a principle of hatred ! To clear 
the scriptures of divine truth from ideas so derogatory to 
the character of God, and to deliver the world fi*om a 
docti*ine so blasphemous in its nature, and pernicious in 
its consequences, nothing more is necessary than barely 
to define the word o^ym, which is the only word used in 
connexion with God, that is rendered wrath or anger. 
in the Greek Testament, o^yw, animi inclination an in- 
clination of the mind or spirit ; stvdium, an earnest en- 
deavour after any thing, study, care, regard, concern, 
purpose, design, exercise, &c. 

Now such being the definition of the Greek word ©^tu. 
as Veil as irOf anger, wrath, kc. there certainly was no 
necessity (and I doubt the propriety) of ever rendering 
the word wrath or anger, when applied to the Deity. 
When applied to man, it is admitted that 0^79 may repre- 
sent the passion of anger, wrath, displeasure, &c. Why? 
Not because the word necessarily means so, but because 
man is subject to those passions : his mind may be so 
exercised as to be blown into a rage, or be inflamed with 
anger. But shall we say that Qod is subject to the like 
passions as we are ? ' This would be contradicting other 
plain and positive texts of scripture. " Fury is not in 
me.*' Isa. xxvii. 4. <* I am the Lord, I change not; 
therefore ye sons of Jacob are not consumed.'* Mai. Ui. 6. 
But we should have no objection to the words wrath and 
anger, as applied^ God, only let them be understood in 
a qualified sense, as in appearance onty, and not repre- 
senting a principle inconsistent with,, and contradictory 
to, the nature of the Deity, which is i.ove. Therefore, 
when we read, ^* God is angry with the wicked every 
day ;" and also read, that ** anger resteth in the bosom 
of fools;" we cannot construe a?ijer, in both passages, 
in the same sense ; as all would be shocked at the charac- 
ter such a construction gives the Alniiighty, 
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If the word c^yv had been invariably translated ardour, 
^w^hen applied to God, it would, I make no doubt, have 
come nearer the sense of the original. 

Thus we may see what is meant to be understood in 
scripture by the wrath of Chd, or the anger of the Lord, 
It is that fervency of Spirit in the Mast High, which Shall 
burn as an oven, when the proud, yea, a:nd all that do 
wickedly, shall be stubble : *^ and the day that cometh 
shall burn them up, saith the Lord of hosts, that it shall 
leave them neither root nor branch." Mai. iv. 1. 

Rom. i. 18, " For cfyn ©eev, the ardour^ of Qod, is re-, 
vealed fix>m heaven against all ungodliness and unright- 
eousness of men, rm t«v «A«d)(i«v h ahxiei xttnxp'frm, veri- 

tatim in injustitia detinentium, who suppress the truth hy 
injustice,^^ The above passage contains the best comment 
on the wrath, ardour, or fervency of Gk)d, which can be 
given. It is that energetic principle which will ulti- 
mately destroy every thing that stands opposed to his 
divine nature. 

We might here, as it should seem, take leave of this 
work^ believing thai all, into whose hands it may fall, 
must be convinced of tlie truth of the doctrine which has 
be^n advocated— and being so convinced, see that the 
doctrine of endless misery is a sentiment which cannot 
be supported by the Bible:— rBut so far from believing 
that it will have all that good effect, which, but for the 
prejudices of mankind, it would seelh as though it mighty 
and ought to have; it is expected, aftet* all, that but very 
few, comparatively, will even give it a candid perusal; 
and a much less number will suffer thejnselves to be con- 
idnced by it, although it should not be in their power to 
show wherein it is incorrect. In the first place, there are 
too many who, like Gallio of old, <^ care for none of these 

* The learned reader, periiaps, may object to the translation of 
*d^y3» by ardour, which signifies tJie i^at of love and affection i not dis- 
coyenng how love can be manifested Offoinat ungodliness, &c. But, 
to do away this objection, it only need be! observed, that just in 
proportion as love, or the heat of affection, arises in favour of the 
sinner, it must also appear againstihe sin, or whatever, if suffered to 
coatinuei would ultimately injure the einner* 
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things'* (Acts, xviii. 17) — ^many others are so prepos- 
sessed in favour of the doctrine which is here proved false, 
that they will feel wounded that any one should undertake 
to write against it — others may turn over the leaves till 
they cast their eyes on some passage that displeases them, 
and, taking umbrage at this, they will throw the work 
aside, concluding that it is nothing but a piece of scurri- 
lous invectives — others may he prevailed upon to read it 
through, and believe the author candid and sincere; 
yet, as this work contriadicts the writings of so m^ny 
of the learned clergy, the learned and reverend A. M., 
and the still more learned and reverend D, D., it can- 
not be correct. ^ Yet such ones are willing to forget, 
how many opinions their learned clergy have rejected of 
the learned Popes, Cardinals, and Bishops of the Romish 
chlirch, attof whom, also, believe in the doctrine of end- 
less misery ! But, after all these impediments, the author 
does not despair: but hopes this work will do some good* 
And, if it should be instrumental, in the hands of God, of 
delivering any, even a few souls, from the fearof eternal 
torments ! — if it should pour in the balsam of comfort into 
the wounded spirit of an affectionate father-^bind up the 
broken heart of a fond and tender moth^ — ^speak peace to 
the trembling bosom of some ti*oubled soul, mourning 
over the loss of a departed relative or friend, with the 
awful apprehension that it has gone to endless misery^ to 
be tormented with derUs and damned spiritSf even as long 
as God shall exist, merely because it gaveno evidence of 
its being a partaker of renovating grace, previous to the 
dissolution of the body (being perhaps killed instanta- 
neously) — ^if such, or any of the above effects, should be 
the happy consequences of these lectures, let God have 
all the praise — the writer has oidy discharged a duly 
which he owed to his brethren and the public. 

THE "EKD* 

(CJ* Sold by T. Dobson 8c Son, No. 41, S. Second-street; fi. Carey & 
Son, comer of Chesnut and Fourth-streets; and S. Potter & Co. No. 
55, Chesnut-street, Philadelphia — ^where ma^ be also had a few copies 
of BaUou's Treatise on Atonement, Columbian MisceDany^ and other 
J^tinga on the Doctrines of Universal SalyalJon. 
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